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CHAPTER XXVIII. 
ON BOARD THE MERRY ANDREW. 


WHILE the Merry Andrew was ly- 
ing at Blackwall taking in cargo, 
Captain Liddle, like the shrewd 
captain he was, had caused it to 
be notified that he would be happy 
to take a certain number of pas- 
sengers to the New World at fifty 
pounds per head. It happened, as 
it usually happens in suchlike cases, 
that just at that time the exact 
number of persons that the ship 
could accommodate found either 
that Great Britain was too crowded 
for them to move freely in, or that 
at length the hour had arrived for 
them to make a fresh start in life. 
The captain of the Merry Andrew 
offered them the necessary oppor- 
tunity. His ship would take them 
to a country where they would be 
able to turn without being elbowed. 
And there was no doubt that the 
start they contemplated would be 
a fresh one, inasmuch as in the 
new land their heads would be 
where their feet were now, and 
night was day and day night, and 
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cherries grew with their stones out- 
side, and many other wonders were 
commonplaces of every-day life. 
Accordingly, these enterprising 
souls, much to Captain Liddle’s 
satisfaction, paid their fifty pounds 
per head for four months of quiet 
misery on the sea. By that stroke 
of business Captain Liddle served 
two purposes. He put money in 
his pocket as chief owner of the 
vessel, and he provided society for 
his wife, who was to accompany 
him on the voyage. Mrs. Liddle 
was a cheerful little body, who, 
although she was thirty years of 
age, had as much sentiment as a 
tender-hearted miss of eighteen. 
Her engagement with Captain Lid- 
dle had been a long one. It was 
now more than twelve years since 
she first saw him and fell in love 
with him, as he did with her; but 
she happened to be blessed in 
a father who entertained not un- 
common ideas as to the value of 
money and as to the difference it 
made in a man, especially in a man 
who presumed to fall in love with 
his daughter. At that time Captain 
s 
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Liddle was only second mate, and 
his matrimonial overtures were 
pooh-poohed by Captain Prue, 
which was the name and title of 
his wife’s father; Bessie Prue was 
hers. Captain Prue (retired from 
the service) declared that he loved 
sailors and loved the sea, as indeed 
he did, and that nothing would 
please him better than that his 
Bessie should marry a sailor. But 
then, that sailor must be a captain, 
he declared, and that captain must 
be absolute owner of the ship he 
commanded. Having passed the 
principal part of his life on sea, in 
a position where his word was law, 
he was, as most old sea-captains 
are, intolerant of opposition. Havy- 
ing given the word, he would not 
depart from it. Consequently, se- 


cond-mate Liddle found that all 
his arguments and rhapsodies were 
as wind—a fluid which is much 
more useful at sea than on land, 
however it is produced. Bessie, 
as it proved, possessed a goodly 


share of her old father’s determina- 
tion of character. Having fallen in 
love with second-mate Liddle, and 
having determined to marry him or 
die an old maid, she informed her 
lover, that if he would be faithful to 
her, she would be faithful to him— 
aform of declaration which has been 
very popular from time immemo- 
rial. The pledge being sealed by the 
infatuated ones in the usual manner 
—that is, with much protestation, 
with much unnecessary solemnity 
(as if they were doomed to execu- 
tion, and were to be beheaded within 
a few hours), with many kisses and 
tender embracings—Bessie went to 
her father and apprised him, melo- 
dramatically, of her determination. 

© You wouldn’t marry without my 
consent, my pretty ?’ was the obsti- 
nate old captain’s question, after 
a little consideration. They were 
absurdly happy, these two deter- 
mined persons. Bessie was the 
apple of his eye, the pride of his 
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heart ; she had not a wish, except 
the wish matrimonial, that he would 
not have made any sacrifice to sa- 
tisfy. ‘You wouldn’t marry with- 
out my consent, my pretty ?’ he re- 
peated anxiously, for she did not 
answer his question immediately. 
*I won’t, on one condition,’ re- 
plied Bessie categorically ; ‘and 
that is, that you won’t ask me, or 
wish me, or try to persuade me to 
marry anybody but John Liddle ; 
for I love him with all my heart, 
and I wouldn’t give him up—no, 
not tobe made Lord High Admiral.’ 
‘I give you my promise, my 
pretty, said Captain Prue, secretly 
admiring his daughter’s determina- 
tion, and loving her the more for 
it; ‘I'll never ask you, nor wish 
you, nor try to persuade you to 
marry anybody but John Liddle.’ 
It may be guessed how willingly 
the old sea-captain gave the pledge 
when it is known that he looked 
forward with absolute dread to the 
time when Bessie might be taken 
from him to another home. He 
would give her anything, help her 
to anything but a husband. What 
right had anybody else to her? 
Why, the ship would go on the 
rocks without her! ‘And when 
John Liddle is skipper and owns a 
ship,’ he added, ‘I'll give my con- 
sent free and willing.’ In which 
last words Captain Prue was not 
quite ingenuous. But the com- 
pact was made and adhered to. 
Second-mate Liddle was informed 
of it, and was compelled to abide 
by it. He trusted to chance, as 
many other men, not lovers, have 
done before him ; and he derived 
consolation from the thought, that 
when Captain Prue and Bessie 
pledged their words, it would need 
something very extraordinary and 
unlooked-for to induce them to 
break it. He rose from second 
mate to first mate, from first mate 
to skipper, and when he returned 
from his voyages, he found Bessie 
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faithful and true, and received a 
hearty welcome from her father. 
And during these long and many 
years of probation, he learned to 
love his true-hearted little woman 
more deeply than he had done at 
first; she taught him to under- 
stand what love really was; she 
taught him the true beauty of it, 
the holiness of it—that it was 
something more than a sentiment, 
something higher than a passion ; 
she taught him to understand that 
it was a sacrament. 

It seems fated for this story that 
its narration should necessitate, for 
the most part, the depicting of the 
higher virtues, and what is most 
noble and self-sacrificing in our 
natures. May it be none the less 
acceptable because of that ! 

A short time after Bessie’s lover 
became skipper, a relative of his 
died and left him some money. 
Directly he came into possession 
of it, he bought a share in the Merry 
Andrew. Bessie was then twenty- 
six years of age, as pretty as ever 
and as fresh at heart as ever. One 
would have thought that her father 
would have spoken to her of his 
own accord, there and then, and 
that he would have given her the 
reward of her faithfulness and de- 
votion. But the truth must be told: 
he was a selfish old curmudgeon, 
and he trembled at the thought of 
losing her. So once more Captain 
Liddle sailed away from his lady- 
love on the voyage in which our 
Joshua commenced his apprentice- 
ship at sea. The Merry Andrew 
was away, as you know, for more 
than four years, and when it re- 
turned and Captain Liddle went 
to see his Bessie, he found her in 
mourning. Her father was dead. 
Before he died he had made her 
the only reparation in his power. 
The last codicil to his will, written 
a few weeks before his death, con- 
tained expressions of his love for 
her, his admiration of her lover, 
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his consent to their marriage, and 
his regret that he had not con- 
sented to it years ago. But it is 
so easy to regret a/fer a thing has 
occurred which we might have pre- 
vented or remedied. I have not 
yet made up my mind as to the 
value of death-bed repentance. 
Neither am I satisfied that we may 
sin properly for six days in the week, 
in a comfortable knowledge that we 
can evade the penalty by crying, 
‘I have sinned!’ on the Sabbath. 

However, the departed Captain 
Prue had been in all other respects 
a kind and tender father, and no 
word of reproach passed the lips 
of Bessie and John Liddle. They 
were not too old for the enjoyment 
of life’s blessings. Two months be- 
fore the present sailing of the Merry 
Andrew they were married, and it 
is not to be doubted that the cir- 
cumstances of their engagement 
promised them a lasting happiness ; 
for their love may be said to have 
been founded on a rock. 

Mrs. Liddle had a maid, a 
beautiful brown-complexioned girl, 
whose appearance might have sug- 
gested some suspicion of a gipsy- 
breed, had it not been for her man- 
ners, which showed an elegance no 
gipsy-girl could have acquired in 
her vagrant life, and for her eyes, 
which were gray despite their bright- 
ness. The circumstances of her be- 
coming Mrs. Liddle’s maid were 
somewhat peculiar. Quite un- 
known to that lady, she had pre- 
sented herself a few days before 
the Merry Andrew sailed, and 
stating that she had heard by acci- 
dent that Mrs. Liddle wanted a 
maid to accompany her on the 
voyage, asked to be engaged in 
that capacity. There was some- 
thing so winsome about the girl, 
that Mrs. Liddle—who had not 
succeeded in engaging a maid will- 
ing to brave the terrors of a sea- 
voyage—was at once attracted to 
her, and lent a sympathising ear 
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to her story of being alone in the 
world and without friends. Per- 
haps it was Mrs, Liddle’s romantic 
happiness that caused her to be 
less prudent than usual; but certain 
it is that the girl was engaged, and, 
setting about her duties at once, 
proved so apt and attentive, that 
Mrs. Liddle congratulated herself 
upon her decision. Captain Liddle 
did not interfere in the matter, but 
when he first saw the girl her face 
seemed so familiar to him that he 
glanced at her more than once, 
wondering where he had met her. 
But he could not settle the doubt, 
and the matter was not of sufficient 
importance to permanently engage 
his attention. Thus it was that 
Minnie succeeded in obtaining a 
passage in the Merry Andrew, and 
in being near to the man who was 
dearer to her than all other earthly 
considerations. She was not in- 
fluenced by any dishonouring pas- 
sion ; she simply desired not to be 
parted from the man she loved. 
She did not want him to see her 
or speak to her—at least, so she 
thought at that time; it was suffi- 
cient for her to know that she was 
in the same ship with him, and that 
she would perhaps now and again 
catch a glimpse of her hero, with- 
out his knowing that she was by. 
When she first made up her mind 
to leave her home, she did not 
pause to consider what would be 
the consequences of her rash act. 
She was unhappy there and utterly 
miserable ; everybody was against 
her; and when she discovered, as 
she did discover, that Susan was 
playing the spy upon her, she be- 
came defiant and more resolved. 
She loved her father and honoured 
him ; but she loved Joshua with 
all the passion of her passionate 
nature, and in her mistaken sense 
of right and wrong, the stronger 
love usurped the place of duty, and 
made her oblivious of all else. She 
was blinded by love, and by love 
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in which there was not a shade ot 
impure passion. 

She had had at first a wild idea 
of dressing herself in sailor’s clothes, 
and had saved a few shillings to- 
wards the purchasing of them ; but 
her success with Mrs. Liddle set 
that aside. When she went on to 
the ship with her mistress, she was 
careful that Joshua should not see 
her; but indeed, if they had met 
face to face at that time, it is not 
likely that he would have recog- 
nised her in her disguise ; for his 
thoughts were with Ellen, and his 
heart was too full as yet to be curi- 
ous about the passengers. But the 
Lascar saw her, and was puzzled 
about her directly he set eyes upon 
her face. He watched her like a 
cat, and yet he could not make up 
his mind about her. He had seen 
her often in Stepney, but he could 
scarcely believe that the fair girl 
with the beautiful hair and this 
dark gipsy with the short curls 
were one and the same. He knew 
her name and all about her from 
Solomon Fewster, and he was quite 
ready to believe in the villany of 
Joshua. He resolved to make sure 
of the value of his suspicions; he 
contrived to pass close by her as 
she was taking some bandboxes 
downstairs to the saloon, and as he 
passed her, he muttered the name 
of ‘Minnie Kindred.’ A start, a 
frightened look over her shoulders, 
and the dropping of the bandboxes 
down the stairs, were sufficient con- 
firmation of his doubts; and before 
the pilot left the ship he gave him 
a scrawl for Sclomon Fewster, to 
the effect that Joshua and Minnie 
had run away together. He was 
cautious enough also to send upon 
another piece of paper a private 
scrawl to Solomon Fewster saying 
he was not quite sure, but that 
Fewster would know how to act if 
Minnie were missing from home. 

But when the Lascar next saw 
Minnie’s face, which was not until 
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the Merry Andrew was a thousand 
miles the other side of the Bay of 
Biscay, his doubts returned, and he 
thought that after all he must have 
been mistaken. He did not know 
the cunning of Minnie. In the 
startled glance she had thrown over 
her shoulders when her name was 
pronounced, she had marked the 
Lascar’s face, so that she was sure 
she would know it again; and when, 
after the lapse of weeks, she de- 
tected him gazing at her, she looked 
at him so boldly and contemptu- 
ously that he drooped his eyes be- 
fore her. What added to his per- 
plexity was, that he never saw Jo- 
shua speak to her, never saw him 
look at her. When she came on 


deck, which she did very rarely, 
and never unless her duty to her 
mistress called her there, she was 
careful not to give Joshua an oppor- 
tunity of speaking to her or of look- 
ing closely at her ; and he, detecting 
in her manner a wish to avoid any 


little attention he might have it in 
his mind to offer her, did not trou- 
ble himself even by giving her a 
thought. She was as distant and 
reserved to all the officers, and in 
a little while it began to be under- 
stood, that the handsome gipsy- 
maid did not wish to be spoken to 
by any one on board but her mis- 
tress, and her wish was scrupulously 
respected. 

To readers who are not well ac- 
quainted with ship-life, it may seem 
strange that Minnie should have 
been able to have kept herself so 
free from observation; but there 
really can be—and there often is— 
as much exclusiveness on board a 
passenger-ship as there is in society 
on land. You may live in a ship 
for months, and travel for thousands 
upon thousands of miles over the 
seemingly interminable waste of 
waters, without having any more 
personal knowledge of those who 
sleep within a few yards of you 
than you would have of them if 
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you and they were living at the ex- 
treme ends of a great city. When 
the long, long voyage is at an end, 
and the ship is being piloted into 
the bay that skirts the land of Pis- 
gah, men and women whom you 
do not remember ever to have 
seen before appear magically on 
deck, and you wonder where they 
come from, and how it is you have 
not set eyes on them during all the 
time that you and they have been 
living in the wonderful house of 
wood and iron that has brought 
you safely over the raging seas. 
Joshua knew the Lascar directly 
he saw him on board, and was not 
pleased to find that he was one of 
the crew. But the man did his 
duty, and worked as well and ap- 
parently as willingly as the other 
sailors; and as he was uniformly 
respectful, Joshua could not, even 
if he had been so inclined, treat him 
harshly with any sense of justice. 
And so the Merry Andrew, con- 
taining within its wooden walls its 
load ofhuman loveand hate, cleaves 
through the ocean onward to its 
goal steadily and patiently, while 
before it, with every new rising of 
the sun,a monotonous hill of waters, 
never varying, never changing, lies 
in the gray distance mocking its 
progress. Through cold weather, 
through hot weather, burnt up in 
the torrid zone, and chilled by winds 
which rush from ice-bound waters ; 
through days when scarce a ripple 
can be seen on the grand ocean’s 
breast, and others when the waves 
leap at its throat furiously, as an 
enemy might do; through nights 
when the moon rises threateningly 
in the heavens, like a blazing ball 
of lurid fire, suggesting thoughts of 
a dreadful to-morrow ; and through 
dark nights, solemnly beautiful when 
the track of the vessel is marked by 
the brilliant medusz (the sailor’s 
girdle of Venus) which gleam and 
shine—a line of living light—in the 
wondrous sea: through all these, 
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with unerring faith, the ship pur- 
sues its way steadily and patiently 
to the garden of the world. Now 
the captain smells the breeze, and 
hoarse cries, unintelligible to all 
but the initiated, travel about the 
ship to clap on sail and make good 
use of the breath of Boreas. Then 
the ship dashes on like a god drunk 
with joy, dives into awful depths, 
and climbs water-mountains that a 
moment ago threatened to fall in 
upon it and dash it to pieces. The 
curling seas break over the deck, 
and the toilers that are battling with 
wind and wave cling fast for dear 
life to ropes and spars ; while ever 
and anon a water-titan, more angry 
than his fellows, breaks against the 
side with such tremendous force 
that the vessel reels and quivers be- 
neath the mighty shock. So! the 
breeze slackens and dies away ; the 
anger of the seas subsides, and after 
many days the ship is becalmed. 
Then the passengers lie about the 
white deck in happy indolence, and 
muse and dream of the great whale 
they saw awhile ago, hung round 
with sea-weed and barnacles; of 
the cloudless night, star-gemmed 
above and below; of the beautiful 
Southern Cross and the strange Ma- 
gellan clouds ; and while they muse 
and dream the white sky stares down 
lazily into blue peaceful waters. 
Every one on board is contented 
with the change, excepting the skip- 
per, who paces the deck restlessly 
and prays for the breeze to spring 
up—taking advantage of the calm, 
however, like the good skipper he 
is, to splice ropes and make new 
sails and mend old ones. Soon 
wind and water wake into life again, 
and the waves sparkle, and the fresh 
breeze blows merrily, when a sud- 
den cry rings through the ship that 
a man is overboard. The next mo- 
ment every soul on board is bend- 
ing over the bulwarks, watching the 
retreating form of the sailor, who is 
floating on his back, gazing with 
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agonising dread at the cruel beaks 
of the swan-white albatrosses, which 
are already hovering above him. 
Quickly the ship is put. about, a 
boat, with rowers in it, is lowered 
into the sea, and after the lapse of 
many anxious moments a wild cheer 
rings through the air as the man, 
saved from death, is dragged into 
the boat. He tells afterwards to 
eager listeners—he isa notable man 
on board from that day forth—how 
it seemed to him that he was float- 
ing on his back for full a day, and 
how the only fear he felt was, that 
the albatrosses would pick out his 
eyes. Then the following week a 
young man died who was in a con- 
sumption when he was first brought 
on to the ship, and who had hoped 
that the warm breezes of the South 
would give him a new lease of life ; 
but he was never to breathe the 
balmy southern air. The little co- 
lony of human beings is very sad 
when the funeral service is read 
over the body and the canvas coffin 
slips with a dull thud into the sea ; 
and a fear arises that some calamity 
is near. And surely that night there 
is a fearful storm. The wind howls 
and roars; heavy seas dash down 
the two men at the wheel ; the sails 
split into a thousand shreds ; masts 
and spars crack like reeds. The 
sobs and lamentations of the pas- 
sengers are dreadful to hear. Min- 
nie, creeping from her cabin into 
the saloon, sees a dozen men and 
women, half-dressed, on their knees, 
praying for mercy and forgiveness, 
making vows of reformation, and 
indulging in all the fear-impelled 
evidences of a suddenly awakened 
contrition. Pursued by the convic- 
tion that in a few minutes she and 
all in the ship will meet their doom, 
she yearns with all her soul to see 
Joshua, to touch him, to whisper in 
his ear that Minnie is by his side. 
Then, if he will but take her hand, 
she will be content to go down with 
him into the solemn depths of the 
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awful sea. She creeps to the wet 
stairs leading to the deck, only to 
find that the hatches are fastened 
down, and that she is a prisoner. 
She tears at the cruel door that sepa- 
rates her from Joshua until her fin- 
gers bleed and her strength gives 
way. She calls aloud to him, but 
she cannot hear her own voice, so 
weak is it and so overwhelming is 
the roar of the storm. She sinks, 
despairing, at the foot of the stairs, 
and in the agony of her mind and 
the terror of the time so entirely 
loses consciousness, that the cold 
waters which steal down the hatch- 
way are powerless to arouse her. 
But with the next rising of the sun 
the storm has passed away, and the 
captain looks joyful, and the sailors 
sing blithely at their work, and the 
passengers forget their vows of re- 
formation. So the ship sails on and 
on until land is sighted, and the 
passengers begin to prepare their 
best clothes to go on shore in. 
Then comes a quiet evening when 
the Merry Andrew drops quietly 
down the beautiful bay, and as even- 
ing deepens into night, a thousand 
twinkling lights from distant hills 
welcome the wanderers and glad- 
den their hearts. How peaceful, 
how lovely, is the night! The 
balmy air, the restful sound of dip- 
ping oars, the floating strains of 
music that come from a neighbour- 
ing ship, the beautiful star-lit waters 
—all these bring grateful feelings to 
weary travellers, and silent prayers 
of thankfulness arise to heaven for 
the mercy that has brought them 
safely through the perils of the 
mighty sea. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 
THE WRECK OF THE MERRY ANDREW. 
Buit in the bed of a beautiful 
valley and on gardened slopes ris- 


ing from the waters which run to 
the sea, lies Sydney, the fair city 
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of the south. It is spring, although 
the month is October. The heav- 
ens are bright with bright clouds, 
the air is sweet with perfume from 
tree and flower, the bay is gemmed 
with gardened isles and promon- 
tories. Outside the heads which 
protect the bay and make it a safe 
refuge for mighty fleets, the sea 
dashes against hoary rocks which 
stand defiant of its wrath; but 
to-day, swayed by the influence of 
smiling sun and cloud, the grim 
old walls sport with the huge waves, 
splinter them into silver spray, and 
send them, laughing, back into the 
sea. In the fair land girt by the 
blue waters of the South Pacific 
are orange-groves, the fragrance of 
whose snow-white blossoms is in 
harmony with the time and place, 
and coral-trees with bright scarlet 
flower, and trees of peach, loquat, 
and bread, and hill-slopes where the 
vines grow, and myriad other evi- 
dences of Nature’s beneficence. All 
things that see the light contribute 
to the beauty of spring. 

‘Tis the garden of the world,’ 
said Captain Liddle to his wife, as 
they stood apart from the others 
on board the Merry Andrew ; ‘’tis 
the garden of the world,’ he re- 
peated, gazing at the lovely hills 
and gloriously-tinted sky with that 
sense of gratitude which it is so 
good for a man to experience. 

Her thoughts were in harmony 
with his, but she did not answer 
him immediately. She, too, was 
sensible of the beautiful scene a- 
round them, and stood by his side 
in silent thankfulness. ‘To-morrow 
the Merry Andrew, having dis- 
charged her cargo, and taken in 
another (chiefly hardwood), was to 
set sail for China, where she had 
a charter for London. It was of 
London—of home—that the cap- 
tain’s wife was thinking, and pre- 
sently her thoughts found simple 
expression. 

‘Yes, John,’ she said; ‘it is in. 
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deed a garden—a beautiful garden ; 
but it is not home.’ 

‘Why now, Bessie,’ said the Cap- 
tain, looking down smilingly upon 
the wife he had waited and worked 
for as anxiously as Jacob did for 
Rachel, ‘could you not content 
yourself here ?” 

‘ All my life, John?” 

* All your life, my dear.’ 

‘No,’ she said without hesita- 
tion ; ‘I should always be pining 
for home. Even if we were poor, 
and it were a necessity that we 
should live here, I don’t think I 
could manage to quite content my- 
self. But as it is— 

‘As it is, Bessie—’ repeated her 
husband, in secret delight at his 
wife’s enthusiasm. 

‘As it is, John,’ she responded 
softly, ‘ there’s no place like home.’ 

Captain Liddle hummed a few 
bars of the Englishman’s household 
hymn ; and then, looking to that part 
of the ship where Joshua was busy, 
said : ‘ There is some one on board, 
Bessie, who is even more anxious 
to get home than you are.’ 

‘Who can that be, John?” 

‘My handsome mate, as you call 
him, Joshua Marvel. He was ex- 
pressing his delight to me yester- 
day that we should be not away 
longer than we thought we should 
when we started. And when I 
asked him what made him so im- 
patient to get home, he told me 
that he was married three days 
before we left Gravesend. How 
would you have liked that ? 

‘I wouldn’t have allowed you to 
go,’ said Mrs. Liddle, with a very 
positive shake of the head. 

‘ Easily said, little woman,’ said 
Captain Liddle; ‘not so easily man- 
aged, though, if I had been third 
mate instead of captain. Thank 
your stars that you married a cap- 
tain.’ 

*So I do, John,’ said Mrs. Liddle 
tenderly—so tenderly, that her hus- 
band would have stooped and kiss- 
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ed her, if they had been alone. 
* Was it a love-match ?” 

‘ Marvel’s? Certainly, I should 
say. When I went to his house in 
London to see him, I saw a very 
beautiful girl in his room. Perhaps 
it is to her that he is married.’ 

‘Very beautiful, sir!’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Liddle, with a toss of her 
head. ‘I am almost inclined to 
take you to task for that; but I'll 
ask you, instead, to describe her.’ 

‘I can't, Bess ; ’tis not in my line. 
I tell you what, though: your maid 
would be like her, if she was fair 
instead of brown, and if she had 
long hair.’ 

* Making eyes at my maid, sir!’ 
cried Mrs. Liddle, with a pretty 
wilfulness. ‘When I get you home, 
I shall lock you up.’ 

Captain Liddle laughed, and 
pinched his wife’s cheek. 

‘I am glad it was a love-match,’ 
she said; ‘I like Mr. Marvel all 
the better for that. You ought to 
do something for him.’ 

‘I shouldn't be surprised, Bessie, 
if Marvel was second mate on our 
next voyage,’ was the Captain’s 
reply. ‘Now go and see to the 
stowing away of your curiosities.’ 

During the time that the Merry 
Andrew had been lying in Sydney 
Harbour, Mrs. Liddle and her gipsy 
maid had been living on shore, and 
had only come on board to-day. 
Her husband’s last remark referred 
to a number of parcels which were 
scattered about the poop, contain- 
ing curiosities she had collected 
in that strange new world—such 
as feathers and skins, and curious 
weapons and plants—designed to 
astonish her friends at home. 

Captain Liddle’s intention to 
promote Joshua had been quietly 
whispered by the sailors to one 
another for some weeks past, al- 
though the Captain, from motives 
of prudence and a proper regard 
for discipline, had made no men- 
tion of his intention, even to his 
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wife, until now. Captain Liddle 
respected Joshua, and often en- 
gaged him in familiar conversa- 
tion. He saw much to admire in 
the young sailor, and recognised in 
him qualities, both intellectual and 
professional, of a far higher standard 
than those exhibited by his other 
officers. A sailor more deeply im- 
pressed than Joshua was with the 
highest qualification a sailor can 
possess, duty, never walked the 
deck of a ship; and this merit, 
added to a quick natural intelli- 
gence, made him a great favourite 
with Captain Liddle. He was much 
liked, also, by the sailors ; for while 
his sense of duty made him firm, 
his kindliness of heart made him 
gentle. Sailors resemble women 
in one particular: the more they 
respect a man, the better they like 
him. Joshua, however, had two 


bitter enemies on board: one was 
the Lascar, who was compelled to 
conceal his hate ; the other was the 
second mate, Scadbolt by name, 


who made no secret of his animos- 
ity. Scadbolt, being both an in- 
efficient officer and one who liked 
to shirk his work, had been sharply 
spoken to by Captain Liddle on 
several occasions. From this may 
have sprung the rumour of his in- 
tended deposition; and when it 
reached his ears, it made him veno- 
mous. Between Scadbolt and the 
Lascar about this time there sprang 
up a kind of intelligence with re- 
gard to Joshua, which boded him 
no good if he should chance to get 
into their power. No conversation 
passed between them on the sub- 
ject; but each knew instinctively 
that the other hated the upstart 
third mate of the Merry Andrew. 
With his usual foresight and 
shrewdness, Captain Liddle had 
announced his readiness to take 
a small number of passengers to 
China, or to London by way of 
China—rather a roundabout route 
home, it must be confessed, but 
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one which recommended itself to 
certain colonists from its novelty, 
and from the opportunity it afford- 
ed them of seeing something of 
the wonderful land where so many 
Sons of the Moon lived and had 
their being. Captain Liddle knew 
what he was about by stating that 
he could provide accommodation 
for only a few passengers, for only 
a few took passage. Here is the 
way-bill : 

Mr. and Mrs. Pigeon and daugh- 
ter, the latter five years of age. 

Mr. Bracegirdle. 

Steven and Rachel Homebush, 
brother and sister. 

James Heartsease. | 

Harry Wall. j 

Rough-and-Ready. 

So that there were nine passen- 
gers in all, including little Emma 
Pigeon. 

The crew numbered twenty-eight 
persons, all told; and these, with the 
passengers and the Captain’s wife 
and her maid, made the total num- 
ber of souls on board thirty-nine. 

Mr. Pigeon was the son of a 
wealthy squatter, who had lately 
died. Desirous of giving his wife 
and child better advantages than 
could be obtained in the colony, 
he had sold out his property, 
and was now on his way home, 
for the purpose of settling in 
the ‘old country.” He was a 
rough kind of a gentleman at the 
best, as might be expected of one 
who had been brought up in the 
bush ; but he had a tender heart, 
and was passionately devoted to 
his wife and child. Mrs. Pigeon 
was a sparkling little creature, full 
of life and bustle, never still, and 
with a laugh so merry and con- 
tagious, that every soul on board 
felt glad when it was first heard on 
the ship. Little Emma, as the child 
was called, was a small edition of 
her mother, with precisely the same 
natural gaiety of disposition, The 
family were in high glee at the 
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prospect of going ‘home’ (even 
Little Emma, born in the bush, 
had been taught so to call it), and 
found in the pleasures of imagina- 
tion some compensation for the 
natural sorrow they felt in leaving 
the bright and beautiful land of the 
south. 

Mr. Bracegirdle was a mystery. 
No one knew anything about him ; 
and as no one inquired, and he 
was not communicative, his ante- 
cedents could only be guessed at. 

Steven and Rachel Homebush 
were a hard-featured morose-look- 
ing couple, whose piety was gene- 
rally recognised as unimpeachable, 
but whose good-nature was cer- 
tainly open to question. And this 
induces the reflection, that it is 
singular how often piety and sour- 
ness go hand-in-hand. It almost 
seems as if, with the majority of so- 
called pious people, religious con- 
templation chills the generous im- 
pulse, and hardens the heart instead 
of softening it. The light of truth 
falls on them not like a dew, but 
like a miasma. 

James Heartsease and Harry 
Wall are bracketed in the way-bill, 
as they were bracketed in heart. 
They were friends who had travelled 
together all over the world. They 
were enthusiastic sketchers; and 
it was whispered that they were 
writing a book, which caused them 
to be looked up to with a kind of 
veneration. 

Rough-and-Ready was as great 
a mystery as Mr. Bracegirdle, but 
in quite a different way. Whereas 
nothing was known of Mr. Brace- 
girdle’s antecedents, so many stories 
were current concerning Rough- 
and-Ready, that the difficulty was 
to hit upon the right one. None 
of them were at all creditable to 
him. One story was that he was 
a bushranger ; another, that he was 
a stockman, who had shot down 
any number of blacks; another, 
that he was a runaway convict. 


Marvel. 


The name he chose to go by fitted 
any one or all of these stories. He 
engaged his passage in the name of 
Mr. Rough ; but before he had been 
on board half-an-hour, every sailor 
knew him as Rough-and- Ready. 
The lady passengers cast cold looks 
upon him; but the sailors adored 
him ; and he, taking the aversion 
of the women and the admiration 
of the men very philosophically, 
was as much at home on board 
the Merry Andrew as the Captain 
himself. Captain Liddle saw no- 
thing objectionable in Rough-and- 
Ready. He was prone, as you 
know, to form his own judgments 
of people, and was one of the small 
minority of men in the world who 
decline to be led by the nose. 
There was nothing very smooth or 
polished about Rough-and-Ready, 
as was implied by his name; but 
he had a bright eye, a free manner, 
and a civil tongue—sufficient re- 
commendations to Captain Liddle’s 
good favour. 

At the appointed time the Merry 
Andrew weighed anchor, and start- 
ed for China. Joshua rubbed his 
hands, and thought with a light 
heart of his pretty Ellen, and his 
friend Dan, and his old mother 
and father, and that good friend 
the Old Sailor. He saw himself 
walking along the familiar street in 
Stepney, and saw all the neigh- 
bours running out to greet him, 
and saw Ellen, his own dear little 
wife, fluttering into his arms, and 
nestling there as prettily as could 
be. What wonder that his face 
grew bright, and that he went about 
his work with a cheerfulness that 
brought a darker scowl into the 
face of the Lascar! This worthy 
had not advanced a single step to- 
wards the furtherance of the scheme 
to which he had in a sort of measure 
pledged himself to Solomon Fews- 
ter before he left Gravesend. True, 
he had gone on board the Merry 
Andrew with the vaguest of ideas 
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as to the manner in which he 
should be able to carry out his 
intentions regarding Joshua. The 
fact was, that he had been only anx- 
ious to get away from England for 
a time ; the brawl in which he had 
been engaged and had used his 
knife was a serious one, and he 
was frightened for his own safety. 
But he had played his cards cun- 
ningly with Solomon Fewster, and 
had succeeded in extracting money 
and valuables from his cowardly 
master ; thus providing for his safety 
and putting money in his purse at 
the same time. Joshua had kept 
a sharp eye upon him during the 
whole of the voyage, and he was 
compelled to be careful and wary ; 
for he knew that Joshua was a 
favourite with the Captain, and 
that he would be clapped in irons 
upon the first sign of insubordina- 
tion. Then he was disappointed 
in finding that not another sailor 
on board but himself owed Joshua 
a grudge, or was envious of him; 
so that he was alone in his hate 
until that instinctive understanding 
took place between him and the 
second mate Scadbolt, which made 
Joshua a mark for their mutual 
animosity. The Lascar would have 
dearly liked to do Joshua an ill 
turn ; but he could not see his way 
to the accomplishment of his wish. 
But even from this thwarting of his 
desire he derived a kind of mali- 
cious satisfaction ; for he could not 
help thinking with pleasure of the 
dismay and disappointment Solo- 
mon Fewster would experience 
when Joshua came home safe and 
sound. He couldnothelp chuckling 
to himself as he thought, ‘ What a 
way he'll be in when the Merry 
Andrew gets into Blackwall, and 
how he'll storm and swear! But 
he’d better mind what he’s about 
with me. I owe him one for that 
threat of giving me into custody 
for stealing the things he gave 
me.’ Certainly no such sentiment 
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as ‘Honour among thieves’ found 
place in the breast of the Lascar. 
And Minnie? Poor girl, she had 
not calculated the effect of living 
within herself, as she had been 
compelled to do. Loving Joshua 
as she did with all her heart and 
soul, she had deceived herself by 
believing that she would be happy 
if she were only in the ship with 
him. Happy she would have been, 
had he known her and spoken kind- 
ly to her; but the gulf that divided 
them seemed to her to be wider 
than it would have been had thou- 
sands of miles of ocean been be- 
tween them. She had time for re- 
flection on board ship ; and reflec- 
tion, although it did not turn the 
current of her love, nor lessen it, 
brought to her some consciousness 
of her rash conduct and its proba- 
ble effects. At one time during the 
voyage she had been so miserable 
that she was almost on the point 
of throwing herself overboard ; and 
indeed had she known of the mar- 
riage between Joshua and Ellen 
she might really have done so. 
Happily for her she was not aware 
of the marriage, and was spared 
the contemplated sin. But she was 
on a rack of love and doubt, and 
was truly unhappy in the present, 
and despairing in the future. She 
went about her work in a dull me- 
chanical way, keeping aloof from 
every one, and never going on deck 
unless her duties called her there. 
Mrs. Liddle saw that the poor girl 
was miserable, and questioned her. 
But here Minnie’s rebellious nature 
came into play ; she shut her heart 
against the proffered sympathy, and 
returned cold answers to her mis- 
tress’s kind questions. Mrs. Lid- 
dle was sorry, but not offended ; 
she saw that the girl was struggling 
with a great grief. ‘A love affair, 
depend upon it, John,’ she said to 
her husband; and she respected 
Minnie’s desire not to have her 
confidence openly intruded upon, 
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Minnie’s behaviour on board in- 
spired Mrs. Liddle with the con- 
viction that her maid was a tho- 
roughly good girl, and she could 
overlook a great deal in a girl who 
behaved herself so well. And not- 
withstanding Minnie’s retired be- 
haviour, she was an object of inte- 
rest to all. The officers and sailors 
called her ‘the shy beauty,’ ‘ the 
pretty gipsy-maid,’ ‘the brown-faced 
little beauty ; and, when she came 
towards them with her eyes down- 
cast, made way for her with almost 
as much deference as they did for 
the Captain’s wife. But she spoke 
no word to any one of them, and 
lived her life of self-imposed isola- 
tion in grief and silence. 

The wind was fair, and a favour- 
able voyage was anticipated. Sail 
after sail was clapped on, and Cap- 
tain Liddle walked up and down 
the deck with a beaming face and 
in a state of high satisfaction. Five 
of the passengers were below in the 
first agonies of sea-sickness. Four 
were on deck—-the two friends, 
James Heartsease and Harry Wall, 
Steven Homebush and Rough-and- 
Ready. The friends had travelled 
too many thousands of miles upon 
the ocean to be troubled by sea- 
sickness now; they had struggled 
with and vanquished that fell ene- 
my years ago. Rough-and-Ready 
was not the sort of man to give in; 
he treated sea-sickness as he treat- 
ed everything else that came to 
him in a threatening shape—he 
laughed in its face. Perhaps pre- 
vious experience enabled him to do 
so with impunity. Steven Home- 
bush was not so fortunate. He had 
a large stock of bile, and (speaking 
after the manner of a well-known 
great man) when he had got rid of 
a great deal, he would have a great 
deal left. He certainly got rid of 
a great deal upon this occasion; 
and accustomed as he was to wres- 
tle against yearnings of the flesh 
and terrible foes, this foe was too 


powerful for him, and this yearning 
of the flesh sent him into a deep pit 
of tribulation from which he saw 
no escape. Some kind friend had 
advised him not to go below when 
he was attacked; and in accordance 
with that advice he remained on 
deck, possessed by a spirit so fiend- 
ish as not only to set at naught the 
pious exhortations of the worthy 
Steven, but even to change words 
of piety into utterances that sound- 
ed very like anathemas. Even in 
the midst of his agony, he looked 
round for some one, as was his 
wont in his happier moods, upon 
whom to pour thevials of hisspleen; 
for Steven Homebush had this pe- 
culiar conviction with respect to 
himself. His invariable verdict 
when tribulation visited other per- 
sons was, that it was a just punish- 
ment—it was a visitation of the 
Lord. But there was no such ac- 
knowledgment regarding any vexa- 
tion by which he was afflicted. In 
that case his opinion was that he 
was suffering for the sins of others, 
and the conviction was to him a 
sufficient proof of his own worthi- 
ness and of the wickedness and un- 
worthiness of every other person. 
He looked round for some one on 
whom to vent his spleen; but no 
person met his eye but Rough-and- 
Ready, whose merry face and 
cheerful manner were an additional 
sting to the miserable Steven. 
Rough-and-Ready nodded encour- 
agingly to the pale-faced Steven, 
who was leaning against the bul- 
warks, and said cheerfully, and 
really from no ill-natured motive, 

‘You will be better by and by, 
Mr. Homebush. Besides it will do 
you good.’ 

These last words appeared to 
have been unfortunately chosen ; 
for the afflicted Steven—who had 
heard the discreditable stories at- 
tached to Rough-and-Ready, and 
who had already judged him as 
a sinner of the first magnitude— 









glared at the speaker, and said, 
with difficulty, ‘ Scoffer ! sinner 

He intended to add, ‘ Repent !’ 
but a sudden paroxysm compelled 
him to confide that exhortation to 
the waves. 

Rough-and- Ready laughed gaily, 
and turning on his heel, met the 
Captain, and fell into step with him. 

‘Some of the sailors are grum- 
bling,’ observed Rough-and-Ready, 
‘because we have set sail on a Fri- 
day.’ 

‘Of course they are,’ said Cap- 
tain Liddle; ‘ they’ve got no reason 
in them, most ofthem. I don’t be- 
lieve in losing a day, and a fair 
wind aswell. Grumble! Ay, and 
they'll grumble till the end of the 
voyage. I have had that sort of 
thing occur to me before. This is 
the fifth time I have started on a 
Friday, and nothing more unusual 
ever occurred than occurred at any 
other time. But the men wouldn't 
believe it, and won’t believe it now. 
If a head-wind comes, it is because 
we set sail on a Friday ; if we're be- 
calmed, because we set sail on a 
Friday ; ifthere’s a squall, because 
we set sail on a Friday ; if a man 
tumbles overboard, because we set 
sail on a Friday ; if we lose a spar, 
if a sail is split, because we set sail 
on a Friday. I do believe, if one 
of them cuts his finger, he thinks, 
“Curse the skipper! What the 
something unmentionable did he 
set sail on a Friday for?”’ Cap- 
tain Liddle spoke with consider- 
able warmth ; for he had heard the 
sailors grumbling, and had been dis- 
pleased with it. 

‘I have no doubt, skipper,’ said 
Rough -and- Ready, smiling and 
pointing to Steven Homebush, 
whose head was hanging over the 
bulwarks, as if its owner were 
curiously interested in the swelling 
of the waves, ‘that Mr. Homebush 
is quite ready to side with the men, 
and to declare that he is sea-sick 
because you set sail on a Friday.’ 
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Captain Liddle looked at the 
pious sufferer, and shrugged his 
shoulders. It was evident, although 
he said nothing upon the subject, 
that he had already formed a not 
too favourable opinion of Steven 
Homebush. 

For the first three days the prog- 
nostications of the sailors, that 
‘something’ was sure to happen 
because the voyage was commenced 
upon a Friday, did not seem likely 
to be realised. The weather was 
fine, the wind was fair, and every 
stitch of canvas was set. But the 
grumbling did not cease, and for a 
very good reason. Scadbolt and 
the Lascar did their best to keep 
the subject warm, and between 
them managed to foment and in- 
crease the dissatisfaction. Captain 
Liddle, cognisant of this, became 
stern and strict, and took but little 
rest. He did not know who it was 
that was encouraging the men ; he 
suspected Scadbolt, and, estimating 
his second mate at his properworth, 
he wanted but the slightest confir- 
mation of his suspicions to take 
prompt action against Scadbolt. 
By this time the passengers had 
recovered from their sea-sickness, 
and begun to assemble on deck. 
Steven and Rachel Homebush set 
to work vigorously in their task of 
reclaiming the sinners, in which 
category every person but them- 
selves on board was included ; but 
though they prayed (for others), and 
groaned (for others), and ‘wrestled’ 
(for others), their efforts were not 
crowned with success. Indeed, the 
only person who tolerated them at 
all was the man who had the worst 
character, and whom nearly every- 
body avoided. Rough-and-Ready 
was a treasure to the pious couple. 
To him, as the most illustrious sin- 
ner within their reach, they im- 
parted the knowledge of their own 
goodness and of everybody else’s 
wickedness; him they informed 
that their special mission (out of 
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heaven) was to lead him to the 
waters of grace, and that his spe- 
cial mission was to be led thereto 
by them. They prayed for him 
wrathfully, in stony voices, and 
would have wept over him, had he 
allowed them to do so. And when 
they found that they made no im- 
pression upon him (for it was only 
his good-nature that induced him 
to listen to them), they groaned 
the louder, and prayed the longer, 
and wrestled the more, because of 
the hardness of man’s heart. It 
was a curious thing, seeing how 
good they were and how bad he 
was, to observe the conduct of 
Little Emma, Mrs. Pigeon’s five- 
year-old daughter, towards the 
saints and the sinner. ‘The little 
child ran away from the saints, and 
cried and struggled when Rachel 
Homebush took her hand; but 
when she saw the sinner, she ran 
into his arms with perfect confi- 
dence, and submitted to be tossed 
in the air and to be kissed by him 
very much as if she liked it. But 
then children have no judgment. 

Towards the close of the third 
day the weather became threaten- 
ing, and the sails were taken in. 
This set the grumblers at work 
more busily than ever. Some time 
before midnight, the watch being 
in charge of the second mate, Cap- 
tain Liddle came unaware upon two 
of the men who were grumbling, 
and sternly asked them what they 
were grumbling at. The Lascar 
was one of the twain, and of course 
he did not reply; but the other 
man being pressed by the Captain, 
pulled at his forelock, and said that 
the sailors weren't pleased because 
the voyage had been commenced 
on their unlucky day. 

‘And that’s the cause of this 
rough weather, eh? questioned 
Captain Liddle sarcastically. 

‘Yes, your honour,’ was the re- 
ply. ‘ Why, even the second mate 
says so.’ 
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‘ Does he?’ cried Captain Liddle, 
turning wrathfully upon Scadbolt, 
who at that moment approached 
them. ‘What do you mean, Mr. 
Scadbolt, by spreading dissatisfac- 
tion among the crew ? 

Brought face to face with the 
man to whom he had spoken, Scad- 
bolt, who was no coward, gave him 
a threatening look, and said, 

‘Well, sir, I've an objection to 
setting sail on Friday; and, as you 
see, the men have the same objec- 
tion.’ 

‘I see quite enough to warn 
you to be careful,’ said Captain 
Liddle in a determined tone; 
‘I have warned you before, and 
I warn you now for the last 
time. Keep your objections to 
yourself, sir, and trouble yourself 
only with your duty. And you, 
men, attend to yours, and let me 
hear no more of this nonsense. 
You know me well enough to know 
that I will not be trifled with.’ 

The men slouched away, and 
Scadbolt was obliged to suppress 
his passion for the time; but it 
burned the fiercer for that. 

The next day the weather be- 
came worse, and circumstances 
thus gave a colour to the dissatis- 
faction, which grew stronger every 
hour. But the Captain was equal 
to both emergencies; like a good 
sailor and a stout captain he grap- 
pled with the storm that raged with- 
out, and with that scarcely less 
dangerous one that raged within. 
He was seldom ever off the deck, 
and when he did go down to snatch 
an hour’s rest, he left Joshua on 
board to watch in his place. For 
Captain Liddle was not slow to 
discover that Joshua was the man 
of all the other men on the ship 
upon whose faithfulness he could 
best depend. He said this many 
times to his wife, and often spoke 
to her in praise of Joshua. Minnie 
heard this, and heard also of the 
dissatisfaction among the sailors, 
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and how Scadbolt, the second 
mate, had fomented the dissatis- 
faction. About this time a whisper 
spread among the passengers that 
there were three or four sailors in 
the crew who only wanted a fa- 
vourable opportunity to break into 
open mutiny. Confirmation of this 
was given by the Captain, on the 
third day of the bad weather, when 
the ship was scudding along under 
bare poles. He, coming down hasti- 
ly into the saloon, went into his 
cabin, and made his appearance in 
a few minutes with a belt buckled 
round his waist and two pistols in 
it. The passengers, looking at each 
other in astonishment, received an- 
other shock presently by the sur- 
prising appearance of Rough-and- 
Ready. His dress hitherto had 
been of a respectable character— 
black coat and waistcoat and tweed 
trousers ; but now he had on a red 
serge shirt, and a rough billycock- 
hat, and buckskin riding-trousers, 
and boots that reached half way 
up his thighs, and a red-silk sash 
round his waist, with knife and pis- 
tol stuck therein. You may guess 
the alarm he caused among the 
ladies; the only passenger who 
seemed pleased at the change in 
his appearance was little Emma 
Pigeon, who skipped round him 
delightedly, and clapped her hands 
in approval of his bright-coloured 
shirt and sash. Rough-and-Ready 
caught the child in his arms and 
gave her a hearty kiss, and nodded 
cordially to the fellow-passengers 
who had so studiously avoided him. 
They were so frightened at his des- 
perate appearance, that they forget 
to frown upon him as they were 
wont to do. Rough-and-Ready 
then going on deck, walked up to 
Captain Liddle, and said, 

“You can depend upon me, 
skipper. I’ve seen this sort of 
thing before.’ 

Captain Liddle gave him a look 
of grateful acknowledgment, and 
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ofa knot of sailors who were stand- 
ing irresolutely about Scadbolt and 
Joshua. Joshua was cool but per- 
plexed, and Scadbolt was in a furi- 
ous rage, 

‘Whose watch is this?’ asked Cap- 
tain Liddle. He knew well enough, 
but he had a motive for asking. 

‘Mine, sir,’ answered Joshua. 

‘What are the men hanging about 
for ?” 

‘I gave an order, sir, and Mr. 
Scadbolt countermanded it.’ 

‘Give your order again, Mr. 
Marvel.’ 

Joshua did so; and as Scadbolt, 
in a voice thick with passion, was 
desiring the men not to obey it, 
Captain Liddle very promptly 
knocked him down. Calling two 
of the sailors by name, Captain 
Liddle ordered them to put the 
second mate in irons. After the 
confusion which followed the exe- 
cution of this order had partially 
subsided, Captain Liddle cried out, 

‘Now, then, what have you to 
complain of? Speak out like men.’ 

At this one of the sailors stepped 
forward, and said respectfully, 

‘Well, your honour, some of us 
are a bit put out because we didn’t 
stop in port another day.’ 

‘ That’s a matter of opinion,’ said 
the Captain. ‘You have a right 
to yours, but I have a right to 
mine also, and I am master of this 
ship. Now I ask you, as sensible 
men and good sailors, is it right 
that you should forget your duty 
because we don’t agree upon a cer- 
tain point? Do you know what this 
means, my‘men ?’ pointing to Scad- 
bolt. ‘It means mutiny. What 
would any one of you do if you 
were skipper in my place? You 
would put a stop to it at once, as 
I have done, and as I intend to 
do. I'll do it by reason, if you'll 
let me, and I'll say nothing of any 
other means, for I don’t want to 
use them. I speak you fair, men, 
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and I mean you fair. What do you 
say, now, to treating me as I treat 
you? Acquiescent murmurs ran 
round the crew, most of whom had 
gathered together during the scene. 
*And at such a time as this too,’ 
continued Captain Liddle, ‘ though 
it would be all the same in fair 
weather or foul. I’ll tell you some- 
thing that many of you, as good 
mariners, suspect already. We are 
near a dangerous coast—how near 
I do not know, for I have not been 
able to take a sight for two days. 
And it’s at such a time as this that 
this bad sailor—I found out before 
we got into the Bay of Biscay that 
he wasn’t as good as he ought to 
be—it’s at such a time as this 
that he tries to get you into trou- 
ble. Come, now, have I spoke you 
fair ?” 

‘Yes, you have; spoke like a 
man !’ a dozen voices said. 

‘That's well said. Now, then, 
whoever is on my side step over 
to me.’ 

Every man—even the Lascar, too 
much of a coward to stand aloof— 
stepped to the Captain’s side and 
saluted him. 

‘I’m proud of my crew,’ was the 
Captain’s simple remark after this. 
‘ Now go to your duty.’ 

As the Captain walked on to the 
poop, Rough-and-Ready said, 

‘That was well done, skipper ; 
but there are two or three black 
sheep among ’em, for all that.’ 

*I know it,’ replied Captain Lid- 
dle, with a significant look. ‘I shall 
keep a sharp look-out on them. I’ve 
got a man on board that’s a match 
for a dozen black sheep, or I’m 
very much mistaken.’ 

Rough-and-Ready laughed and 
turned on his heel, and Captain 
Liddle went down to say an en- 
couraging word to his wife. 

On the eighth day the Captain, 
suspecting that they were in the 
vicinity of the Minerva Shoal, near 
which there were some dangerous 
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rocks, ordered a sharp look-out to 
be kept for broken water. All the 
passengers were by this time in a 
state of great alarm, and although 
Captain Liddle tried to cheer them 
by encouraging words, his anxious 
face belied his speech. Perhaps 
the one who suffered the most 
from terror was Steven Homebush. 
His terror was so great that he for- 
got his mission, and flew to others 
for consolation, instead of impart- 
ing it. Such men as he are most 
true to their calling when the wea- 
ther is fine. It was a miserably 
dark night. The Captain, com- 
pletely tired out, had gone down 
to his cabin for a little rest. All 
the passengers, with the exception 
of Rough-and-Ready, who never 
seemed to sleep, and yet was the 
freshest man of them all, had re- 
tired to their beds with hearts filled 
by gloomy forebodings of what the 
morrow might bring; and there 
they lay, tossing about, listening 
to the raging wind that was driv- 
ing them perhaps to certain death. 
In the Captain’s cabin were Mrs. 
Liddle and her maid. Minnie’s 
face was very pale, but she was 
not frightened. There was some- 
thing in the present danger that 
was to her almost a relief from the 
horrible monotony of her life. Her 
self-imposed silence had become 
unbearable, and she fretted under 
it until her health was in danger of 
giving way. So that this change, 
with all its terrors and uncertain- 
ties, was an absolute relief to her. 
She was too sad and unhappy to 
be frightened at the prospect of 
death. Had her future held out 
to her any hope of happiness, she 
would have prayed to live; but 
as it was ‘Better to die,’ she 
thought, ‘and so end all.’ There 
is no doubt that this miserable 
state of her mind was due to the 
want of proper moral training in 
her childhood. Thrown completely 
upon herself; with no mother’s love 
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to teach her what is often taught by 
love’s instinct alone, that such and 
such impulses and thoughts are 
weeds that destroy, and such and 
such are flowers that beautify ; 
doomed to the almost sole com- 
panionship of a father whose mis- 
fortunes had rendered him an unfit 
teacher, it is scarcely to be won- 
dered at that she should have been 
oblivious of the true duty of life. 

There was so deep an expression 
of sadness upon her face when Cap- 
tain Liddle entered his cabin, where 
his wife was awaiting him, that he 
patted her soothingly upon her 
shoulder, and said in a gentle voice, 

‘Do not be frightened, my poor 
girl.’ 

‘I am not frightened, sir,’ replied 
Minnie. ‘Is it wrong for me to ask 
if we are really in great danger ?’ 

‘Wrong? Surely not — surely 
not. We are in God’s hands, and 
all that we can do is to work like 
men, and trust to His mercy. Bes- 
sie, he said, turning to his wife, 
‘I have come down for an hour’s 
sleep. I can rest with confidence, 
for Marvel is keeping the watch.’ 

Mrs. Liddle nodded, and gave 
him a sweet little smile that was 
like wine to him, and Minnie left 
the cabin. 

‘We are in God’s hands, and 
must trust to His mercy,’ thought 
Minnie ; ‘and Joshua is keeping 
the watch. Death may be very 
near. Will it be wrong to speak 
to him?’ Mechanically she made 
her way to the deck, stumbling two 
or three times and bruising herself. 
But she felt no pain. ‘I should 
like to die near him,’ she thought ; 
‘if he would take my hand in his, 
I should be content and happy.’ 

Nothing but darkness surrounded 
her on deck. She clung to a rope, 
appalled by the mournfulness of 
the scene. Not a star was to be 
seen in the heavens, and the sky 
and water were as black as the 
night. So solemn, so mournful was 
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everything around, that the ship 
seemed to be rushing into a pit 
of death, where no light was. She 
could not see her hand before her, 
but all at once her heart beat wildly 
at the sound of Joshua’s voice. He 
was speaking to Rough-and-Ready, 
and they were quite near her, al- 
though she had not seen them. 
Even now she could but barely 
discern their forms in the gloom. 
Joshua had just made a remark 
that Rough-and-Ready must have 
been a great traveller. 

‘ Yes,’ answered Rough - and - 
Ready, ‘I’ve been about a pretty 
great deal. I’ve led a wild life; 
but then, you see, I never had any 
one to care for but myself.’ 

‘Never? questioned Joshua, in 
a tone that had a dash of pity in it. 

‘Never but once, and that was 
only for a little while. But what 
matters? It will be all one by and 
by.’ 

‘Do you believe that ?’ 

Rough-and-Ready did not reply. 

‘I should be sorry for you if you 
did,’ continued Joshua ; ‘it would 
be a sad belief that, at such a time 
as this.’ 

‘You speak as if you didn’t be- 
lieve it, at all events,’ said Rough- 
and-Ready, in tones as soft as a 
girl’s ; ‘ but then your circumstances 
are different to mine. You are 
young; I am 

* Not old.’ 

‘Old enough for twice my years. 
Then you have friends at home, 
mayhap ?” 

* Ay, dear ones.’ 

* Mother and father ? 

‘ Ay; God bless them !’ 

‘Wife perhaps ?” 

Joshua gave a gasp that sounded 
almost like a cry of pain. 

‘Ah, well,’continued Rough-and- 
Ready,‘ if we were to go down this 
minute, I don’t know the man or 
woman who would say “ Poor fel- 
low !” when my fate was known. 
I leave no one behind me, and 
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my death would bring no grief to 
a single soul. Perhaps my condi- 
tion is the happier of the two.’ 

‘Not so,’ said Joshua sadly ; 
‘and I hope—indee i 
that you don’t mean what you say. 
I have a friend at home—Dan, his 
name—to whom the news of my 
death would be the bitterest grief. 
I have dear ones at home, whose 
lives would be lives of mourning if 
I were not to return. I know this, 
and feel the pain that they would 
experience should it be God’s will 
that we are not to escape this peril. 
But, strange as it may sound, I 
would not spare them the pain if 
it were in my power. Could I, by 
a wish, destroy the memories that 
make my life dear to me and them 
—dearer than you imagine—and so 
pluck from their hearts and minds 
the sting that my death would bring 
to them, I would not do so. For 
after death, there is life.’ 

‘You believe in the immortality 
of the soul, mate ?’ 

‘Surely ; and you?’ 

For the second time Rough-and- 
Ready made no reply. 

‘°Tis often difficult to believe 
in what we don’t understand. On 
such a night as this—bleak, dreary, 
awfully solemn—with Death wait- 
ing for us within a few yards per- 
haps—it is difficult to believe that 
there are spots on the earth where 
the sun is shining and where the 
flowers are blooming.’ 

‘That's true, mate; you speak 
more like a scholar than a sailor. 
Shake hands.’ 

‘TI learnt a great deal from the 
friend of whom I have spoken,’ 
said Joshua, grasping Rough-and- 
Ready’s han d. ‘What is that a- 
head of us?” 

A dark cloud. Impossible to 
see whether it belonged to earth, 
or air, or water. A moment after 
he uttered the words, the man who 
was keeping the look-out cried 
that there was land ahead. Joshua 
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hastily gave some orders, and was 
making his way to the saloon to 
arouse the Captain, when he was 
almost thrown off his legs by a 
terrible shock. Involuntarily he 
threw his arms round Minnie, who 
was clinging to the rope. She held 
him fast for a moment, and he cried, 

‘Who is this ? 

‘It is me,’ she said; ‘cling to me.’ 

‘Don’t stir,’ he whispered rapidly, 
filled with a wild amazement at the 
familiar tones of Minnie’s voice ; 
‘if it were not that I know I am 
not dreaming, I could believe a 
spirit spoke, and not a woman. 
But keep you here; do not move 
for your life.’ 

The next instant all was con- 
fusion, and cries and lamentations 
filled the air. Captain Liddle 
was on deck barefooted, and all 
the passengers were there in their 
night - dresses, clinging to ropes 
and spars, praying and | crying and 
wringing their hands. Great seas 
washed over the ship, drowning 
the cries for a brief time; the 
night was so dark that their true 
situation could not be discovered, 
and imagination added to their 
terrors and magnified them. ‘The 
Capt ain could do literally nothing ; 
for the ship appeared to have been 
lifted on to the rocks, and kept 
bumping against them in its endea- 
vours to get free. And yet there 
was sea all around them. Some of 
the passengers had sought shelter 
under the lea of the cuddy, among 
them the Captain’s wife, Mr. and 
Mrs. Pigeon and little Emma, and 
Steven and Rachel Homebush. 
Many times during the night was 
the voice of Steven Homebush 
heard, calling upon the Lord to 
save /:im ; while his sister Rachel, 
braver than he, stood by his side, 
with a stern set face, in silence. 
The cheery laugh of Mrs. Pigeon 
was stilled, but she was not so 
overcome by terror as not to be a 
comfort to her husband and child; 
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during the dark night those three 
clung together and comforted each 
other as well as they were able; 
while the Captain, making his way 
from one group to another, bade 
them not lose heart; for the ship 
seemed to be keeping together, 
and when daylight came their con- 
dition might be found to be less 
desperate than it appeared. 

‘ Besides,’ he whispered to the 
male passengers, ‘we have three 
or four rascals among the sailors, 
and for the sake of the women we 
must keep ourselves cool and self- 
possessed.’ 

To his wife he said simply, 

‘Well, Bessie, this is a bad job. 
[ ought not to have allowed you to 
come with me.’ 

‘I would sooner be here with 
you, John,’ she said, kissing him, 
‘than I would be at home in 
safety.’ 

‘ Brave little heart,’ he whispered 
to himself as he walked away from 
her. ‘ Yet I could bear it better if 
I were alone.’ 

James Heartsease and Harry 
Wall kept together as friends should 
all through the night. They felt 
not a particle of fear ; they thought 
it was very grand and very awful, 
and spoke in calm tones of what the 
morrow might bring. 

‘Don’t think we shall see China, 
Jim,’ said Harry. 

‘Perhaps not. Hope nobody will 
be hurt,’ was the reply. ‘What a 
grand painting this would make !’ 

A few minutes after Joshua had 
left Minnie, he came to the cuddy, 
where Mrs. Liddle had sought pro- 
tection. 

‘Mr. Marvel,’ she called to him, 
‘have you seen my maid ?” 

Then it came upon him that the 
woman to whom he had clung when 
the ship struck was the gipsy-maid 
who had kept herself so reserved, 
and he said, ‘Yes, my lady; do 
you want her ?’ 

All the officers called the Cap- 
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tain’s wife ‘my lady,’ and she was 
proud of the title. 

Yes,’ she answered ; ‘I wish you 
could bring her to me, poor girl ; 
she is friendless and unhappy, poor 
child.’ 

‘Has she no friends at home, 
my lady? Joshua could not help 
asking. 

‘None, I believe.’ 

The word ‘home’ reached little 
Emma Pigeon’s ears, and as she 
nestled in her mother’s arms, the 
child cried, ‘ Mother, are we going 
home ?” 

‘Yes, yes, my dear,’ sobbed Mrs. 
Pigeon ; ‘try to go to sleep, there’s 
a darling.” And she rocked the 
child, and sang a little song about 
birds and angels. 

Joshua, steadying himself as he 
walked cautiously to where Minnie 
was standing, wondered to himself 
whether it was fancy that had made 
the gipsy-maid’s voice sound so fa- 
miliar to him ; a sea washing over 
the deck drenched him to the skin, 
and as he stood upright and shook 
the water from his clothes, the me- 
mories that were stirred within him 
brought to him a picture of the 
dear old kitchen at Stepney, with 
himself, half-naked, barefooted, and 
with the water streaming from him, 
standing at the door. The vision 
may have occupied but 2 moment, 
but the picture was complete ; fa- 
ther, mother, Ellen, Dan and the 
birds, the Old Sailor, all were there. 
But where was Minnie? Why, by 
his side, with short curly hair and 
brown gipsy-face. ‘Am I mad?’ 
he exclaimed, as he dashed the 
waters from his eyes. But when 
he reached the spot where Minnie 
stood, and she clasped his hand 
and said, ‘Thank God, you are 
safe ! his amazement grew. 

‘I cannot see your face,’ he whis- 
pered, with his arm round her, for 
the better protection of both ; ‘ but 
your voice is strangely familiar to 
me. Do I know you? 
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‘Yes. But do not press me far- 
ther. Wait till the light comes. 
Shall we live till then ? 

*T hope so.’ 

‘Will you promise me to keep 
near me till daylight comes? It is 
my dearest wish—my only one.’ 

‘I promise,’ hesaid, strangely agi- 
tated, ‘until my duty calls me away.’ 

‘And even then you will come 
back when you have done your 
task, and stand by my side ?’ 

‘I will, my poor girl. I have 
come now to bring you to the Cap- 
tain’s lady.’ 

‘She sent you for me?” 

‘Yes.’ 

‘She is a good lady. But wait 
a little; I have something to say 
first.’ Many moments passed be- 
fore she spoke again, and in the 
pause a grateful prayer went up 
from the girl’s heart even for the 
small blessing of gentle speech from 
her hero’s lips. ‘You have made 
me very, very happy. Until to-night 
—for many, many months past—I 
have been most unhappy.’ She 
bent her lips to his hand and kissed 
it. ‘Now answer me. We are in 
great peril ?” 

‘ The greatest, I fear.’ 

‘But a danger threatens you of 
which you are not aware. Listen. 
The second-mate, he who was put 
in irons the other day— 

‘Scadbolt—go on.’ 

‘Is loosed.’ 

‘ By whom ?” 

‘I don’t know. But he is loosed, 
and but five minutes since was near 
me with a sailor whom I think I 
know, although I could not see 
him. Listen. I must whisper, for 
he may be near us now. They 
were talking of you, and they swore 
—O, my God!—they swore to have 
your life,’ 

‘ They spoke of me by name ? 

‘By name—Joshua Marvel.’ 

*You think you know the sailor 
who was talking to Scadbolt. Is 
he a dark man ?” 
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‘Yes; a Lascar, I think.’ 

‘You are right. He owes me an 
old grudge.’ 

‘Scadbolt said that this coast is 
one of the most dangerous upon 
which a ship could strike. He be- 
lieves he knows pretty well where 
we are, and that it will be a fight 
for the boats— 

‘We have only two, the jolly 
boat and the long boat; he may 
be right.’ 

‘ Be on your guard ; tell the Cap- 
tain ; be prepared.’ 

‘We will; and you—’ 

‘I can protect myself. Feel this.’ 

‘A knife ! 

‘I picked it up. 
ware.’ 

Another lurch of the vessel made 
them cling closer to each other. 
During all the horror of the scene, 
Joshua had not dared to ask whe- 
ther it really was Minnie to whom 
he was speaking; he feared to know 
the truth. Minnie on the ship with 
him! and Ellen at home—and Dan 
——he dared not think of it. 

‘Come,’ he said; ‘I will take 
you to the Captain’s lady. Cling 
fast to me.’ 

‘Say five words to me.’ 

‘What are they ?” 

‘God bless and forgive you.’ 

‘God bless and forgive you! 
From my heart.’ 

* He will, I think,’ said the girl, 
as if communing with herself. ‘I 
have not felt so happy for a long 
time past. Death has no terror 
for me if you are kind.’ 


Let them be- 


CHAPTER XXX. 
JOSHUA IS PROMOTED. 


Wuen daylight came —and O 
how they watched for it and prayed 
for it !—they saw clearly their great 
peril. The ship was rolling amongst 
a mass of sharp rocks jutting up- 
wards from the sea. They saw the 
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points of these rocks on all sides 
of them ; but no friendly land was 
in view. 

‘The ship is lost,’ said Captain 
Liddle to Joshua, whom he looked 
upon as his right-hand; ‘it is break- 
ing up fast. Our next chance is 
the boats.’ 

It was a wonder indeed how the 
ship had kept together during the 
night, with the tremendous beating 
it had received from the rocks; if 
she had been in deep water, she 
must inevitably have sunk. 

Joshua had told Captain Liddle 
of the understanding between Scad- 
bolt and the Lascar, as overheard 
by Minnie ; and now the Captain 
walked to where the two conspira- 
tors were standing in conversation 
with other sailors. Scadbolt was 
endeavouring to persuade them to 
seize the jolly boat, and leave the 
passengers to shift for themselves. 

‘What is that you are saying ?” 
cried the Captain, breaking in a- 
mongst them, and grasping Scad- 
bolt by the shoulder with a grasp 
ofiron. ‘More incitings to mutiny! 
Take heed, sir! Give me but a 
little stronger cause—nay, dare to 
lay a finger upon boats or provi- 
sions without leave—and, by God, 
I'll throw you into the sea ! 

‘Will you stand this, men ? 
shouted Scadbolt, writhing in the 
Captain’s grasp. 

The Lascar made a2 movement 
towards the Captain, and the glitter 
of a knife flashed in the light; but 
a blow from Joshua sent him reel- 
ing, and in an instant the knife was 
torn from his hand. 

‘Remember!’ said Joshua, in a 
low voice. ‘ You had a lesson from 
me years ago. What the Captain 
does to Scadbolt, I do to you, you 
treacherous cur.’ 

‘I remember,’ muttered the Las- 
car, presenting the singular aspect 
of a man cowed by fear and raging 
with furious passion at the same 
time. ‘I swore to have your heart’s 
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blood, and I'll have it! Look you! 
the end has not yet come. Give 
me my knife.’ 

Joshua looked at the knife; it 
was one-bladed, with a clasp—one 
of the articles, indeed, which the 
Lascar had wrested from Solomon 
Fewster’s fears. 

‘You asked me once before for 
a knife I took from you,’ he said ; 
‘then I broke it before I gave it 
back: But this—this, I mean to 
keep.’ 

‘ Now then, my men,’ cried the 
Captain, in a cheery voice, ‘ this is 
the second time that this damned 
rascal has tried to step between you 
and me. What I feared then has 
happened now. ‘The ship is break- 
ing up, and can’t hold together for 
many days, and if the weather gets 
worse, may break up in a day. 
There are certain chances in our 
favour, every one of which will be 
destroyed unless we act in friendly 
concert and like men. This scoun- 
drel has tried to make you believe 
that your interests and the interests 
of the passengers are in opposition. 
He lies. I declare to you, as a 
captain and a man’ (if he had said 
a gentleman, all would have been 
ruined), ‘that your lives and your 
safety are as dear to me as those 
of anybody else on board—except 
my wife,’ he said softly yet stoutly, 
and murmurs of ‘ Bravo, skipper! 
Bravo! you’re a man! broke even 
from the lips of those sailors who 
were most disposed to be won over 
by Scadbolt. ‘ Well then, you hear 
me declare now, as I have declared 
before, that I mean you fair. And 
I declare moreover, that our only 
chance of safety is in union. Once 
again—With me! or Against me?’ 

‘With you! with you, skipper !’ 

‘ Now then to breakfast,’ said the 
Captain, as with sudden force he 
released Scadbolt, and sent him 
reeling to the mainmast. ‘ After 
that, to try and launch the jolly 
boat first.’ 
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Breakfast was served out, and 
the sailors ate with an appetite. 
When daylight dawned, Joshua 
had not dared to look in the face 
of the gipsy-maid, and he did not 
know that she was standing near 
him while the scene between the 
Captain and the sailors was taking 
place. Now, releasing the Lascar 
with warning words, he turned and 
saw her. She met his gaze un- 
flinchingly, and a hot blush man- 
tled over her neck and face. He 
gazed at her for so long a time, 
that she drooped her head before 
him, and stood in an attitude of 
pleading. But he could not doubt 
the evidence of his senses. Her 
manner, no less than her appear- 
ance, convinced him. It was Min- 
nie, indeed, who stood before him. 

He covered his eyes with his 
hand, and staggered to the saloon. 
If a thousand despairing and un- 
deserved deaths had stared him in 
the face, he could not have been 
more shocked and bewildered. He 
sat down and tried to think. What 
was the meaning of it? What did 
they know at home? What did 
they know! What might they sus- 
pect? He saw himself and the 
Old Sailor together in the boat at 
Gravesend, and heard that faithful 
old friend tell him of Minnie’s love 
for him, and what it was his duty 
to do. He had seen his duty clearly 
then: love for Ellen, no less than 
duty— affection for his friend and 
brother, no less than love and duty 
—impelled him to the right and 
honourable course of making Ellen 
his wife. And then! Why, within 
three days of that consummation 
of his dearest hope, he and Minnie 
were together on board the Merry 
Andrew. If they at home knew it, 
suspected it even, must they not 
believe that his whole life was a 
monstrous lie? that he had planned, 
plotted, deceived, schemed, to prove 
how utterly false he was to the wo- 
man who loved him, to the man 
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who believed in him, to the kind 
mother and father who loved him 
better than Benjamin was loved ? 
For a few moments he lost all con- 
sciousness of present peril. The 
ship beat amongst the rocks; the 
seas dashed over the deck: he 
heard them not, felt them not. He 
took from his breast Ellen’s pic- 
ture and the lock of hair she had 
given him at their parting, and 
kissed them again and again, while 
his tears ran on them. Strangely 
enough, there came to his ears 
then, in the midst of his agony, his 
father’s hearty exultant voice, say- 
ing, ‘This is better than being a 
wood-turner all one’s life, isn’t it, 
Josh? He shivered, and sobbed 
and cried, ‘O, Dan, Dan, do not 
forsake me!’ and stretched forth his 
hand as if his friend were near. 
A hand upon his shoulder aroused 
him. He looked up, and saw the 
Captain’s wife. She was a brave 
woman, and had done much dur- 
ing the night to sustain the courage 
of the others. 

‘ There is a man’s work to do on 
deck,’ she said to him gravely and 
sweetly. ‘You are not growing 
faint-hearted ?” 

‘No, my lady,’ he answered, 
‘not faint-hearted at the prospect 
of death; but I have received a 
shock worse than death.’ 

She did not stop to ask him for 
an explanation of his meaning- 
time was too precious; but she 
took the picture of Ellen and looked 
at it. 

‘My wife, my lady,’ he said. 

‘She has a good face,’ said Mrs. 
Liddle. 

‘And a pure heart,’ added Jo- 
shua with a sob. 

A troubled expression crossed 
her features, and she said encour- 
agingly, 

‘Nay, all hope is not gone ; we 
may succeed in reaching land, or 
some ship may see us and pick 
us up. But all private grief must 
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give way now for the general good. 
There are not too many faithful 
men on board; the lives of others 
depend on them. If they lose heart, 
and give way entirely to the selfish- 
ness of their grief, we are lost.’ 

Joshua jumped to his feet and 
wiped his tears. 

‘They are not unmanly tears, 
my lady,’ he said bravely ; ‘I can 
justify them to you when there is 
no pressing work to do. ‘hank 
you for calling me to my duty.’ 

She smiled brightly on him and 
shook hands with him. When he 
got on deck, the Captain was giv- 
ing orders to lower the jolly boat ; 
but as the boat was being lowered, 
the broken water caught her and 
splintered her to pieces. The sai- 
lors and passengers looked with 
dismay at the fragments of the 
boat drifting away and dashing 
against the jagged rocks. ‘What 
next ?” they all thought. 

‘Try the long boat, men,’ cried 
the Captain. And in accordance 
with his instructions, the long boat 
—the only one left—was launched 
over the vessel’s side; but as she 
hung in the tackle, a huge wave 
dashed up and filled her. It was 
imperative that the water should 
be baled out of her. 

‘Who will do it?’ asked the 
Captain, loath to give an order in 
which there was almost certain 
death. Joshua was about to start 
forward, when Minnie’s hand upon 
his arm restrained him. Before he 
could shake off the grasp, the first- 
mate, crying, ‘I am a single man ; 
I've no wife and children waiting 
for me at home! jumped into the 
boat up to his waist in water, and 
began to bale it out. But he had 
not baled out a dozen gallons when 
the stern-post was jerked out of the 
boat, which was left hanging in the 
tackle. The shouts of the men 
and the screams of the women ap- 
prised him of his danger; and as 
he looked about to see how he 
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could remedy the disaster, the fore- 
tackle got adrift, and the boat was 
battling with cruel rocks and water. 
The force of the current was too 
powerful for her. The Captain 
threw out lines to the unfortunate 
man, but he could not catch them. 
Even if he had, he would have 
been bruised to death by the sharp 
rocks. The moment before he 
went down, he waved a good-bye to 
those on board. A long silence 
followed. The women looked an- 
xiously at the Captain, but saw 
no hope in his face. Then with 
a gesture to all to follow him, 
he went down to the saloon, and 
there read prayers, and commended 
them to God. He was not what 
is understood as a religious man ; 
but knowing the danger in which 
they stood, he conceived this to be 
a duty. That done, he said, ‘Men 
and passengers, we have one chance 
left, and only one. Out of our 
masts and spars we can make a 
raft sufficiently large to hold all of 
us. Then we may be able to reach 
some friendly land. To stay on 
board and wait, and not work, is 
certain death. Even as it is, a raft 
will take us some days to make, 
and the ship may break to pieces 
before it is done. But we must 
trust to God for that. What we've 
got to do is-to work like men, for 
our own sakes, for the sake of the 
women, and for the sake of wives 
and children at home. Some of 
you have these, I know. It is not 
for me, now that we are in sucha 
strait, to say, Do this, or Do that; 
although under any circumstances 
I shall insist upon discipline and 
order. I can’t make you work, 
and therefore I submit for your 
approval the plan I think best for 
general safety. Have any of you a 
better one to propose ?’ 

‘No, no! was the general cry. 

‘Very well; then we will deter- 
mine upon this. And for the better 
carrying out of our design, I ap- 
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point Mr. Marvel second in com- 
mand. He is first-mate now. If 
anything happens to me, you will 
look to him. When the raft is 
made, and safely launched—if it 
please God that it shall be so—we 
will set down necessary rules for 
all on board. Until that time 
there is but one rule—to work. 
Every man on board must work— 
passengers and all ; and every man 
must aid me in preserving order.’ 

The Captain’s manly speech in- 
fused hope into every heart; and 
exclamations of ‘Good! ‘ Bravo, 
skipper !’ ‘ Well said, sir ! followed 
his last words. 

‘One other thing,’ he said, in a 
more determined voice: ‘to my 
certain knowledge, we have unfor- 
tunately two men among us who 
have endeavoured to spread dis- 
satisfaction and add to our con- 
fusion. I will not point out these 
men; they are known to me and 
all of you. They are men though, 
as we are, so far as the value of life 
to each of us goes; and it is only 
fair that they should have equal 
chances with us. But this I de- 
clare, by my dear wife’s life! If these 
men do not work, and if they at- 
tempt anything that is not for the 
general good, I will shoot them 
with my own hand! Now then, 
to the deck 

Not a man among them who 
did not take off his coat and set to 
work with a will. There were a 
great many loose spars on board, 
which, with the mizenmast, were 
found to be sufficient for their pur- 
pose. They tried to cut down the 
mainmast; but there was so much 
danger in the attempt, that it was 
relinquished. For three days they 
worked like slaves. The rocks 
served as a resting-place for the 
ends of the largest spars, which 
were firmly lashed together and 
nailed; the light and short spars 
were used for the centre of the raft, 
upon which a kind of platform was 
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raised on which many of the ship- 
wrecked persons could lie out of 
the water; a mast to carry sails 
also was rigged up. The raft was 
not finished too soon; they could 
not have stopped another day on 
the ship. While the work was going 
on, three of the sailors lost their 
lives, so that already their number 
was lessened by four. The raft 
being ready, it was launched with 
great difficulty. The next anxious 
question was provisions; and the 
result of their inquiry blanched 
many a cheek. All the bread was 
spoilt by the salt water, and most 
of the preserved meat had been 
lost, having been brought on deck 
when they tried to launch the boats. 
They also made another disheart- 
ening discovery. They could only 
find two small kegs to hold water. 
Still, when the first shock of these 
discoveries was over, they were 
borne bravely, almost cheerfully. 
The women, excepting Rachel 
Homebush, were the cause of this ; 
they smiled upon the workers, en- 
couraged them, and made them 
hopeful in spite of themselves. 
Even Mrs. Pigeon recovered some 
of her good spirits; and knowing 
that her merry laugh was a comfort 
to the men, she laughed often when 
she was not inclined for mirth. The 
little child, Emma, was the only 
truly happy one of the party, and 
her presence drove away many a 
hard thought. Rough-and-Ready 
had his anxious intervals, but he 
worked with a will. Between him 
and Joshua a strong attachment 
sprung up; each admired the man- 
liness of the other. He was also 
particularly kind to Minnie, and 
she grew accustomed to look upon 
him with confidence and to trust 
in him. The night before the raft 
was launched, Joshua persuaded 
Captain Liddle totake a night's rest. 

*It will be all the better for you 
and all of us, sir,’ said Joshua. 

* But you too, Marvel,’ said Cap- 
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tain Liddle, ‘ you want rest as much 
as I. I don’t believe you have had 
two hours’ sleep since we struck.’ 
This was really true: both Joshua 
and the Captain had been inde- 
fatigable. 

* Never mind me, sir,’ said Joshua, 
with a sad sweet smile. ‘ You have 
your wife with you. Besides, I pro- 
mise you that I will rest to-morrow 
night, if you will give me leave.’ 

* You are a noble fellow, Marvel ;’ 
and Captain Liddle gazed admir- 
ingly at the young sailor. ‘I have 
often wondered how you acquired 
certain qualities that are not com- 
mon to the ordinary sailor.’ 

*I don’t know, sir; I doubt if 
they were ever in me. They must 
have been put there by my friend 
Dan, who is nobleness itself.’ 

‘Dan? Ah, the lame boy with 
the wonderful birds, that I saw at 
your house. I liked his face.’ 

‘He is the dearest fellow-—— 
Joshua turned away his head. 

The next day the provisions 
and the charts and instruments, 
and many things that would be 
useful, such as blankets, tools, 
and writing materials, were stowed 
safely on the raft. Of the provi- 
sions there was a very small store : 
twenty tins of preserved meat, a 
small quantity of sugar, about a 
gallon of rum, and two kegs of 
water. By the time everything use- 
ful was stowed away and secured, 
and the passengers were safely on 
the raft, it was evening, and within 
three hours the Merry Andrew broke 
completely up. As the raft (having 
parted its moorings), forced by the 
strong current, was carried to sea, 
the passengers watched the last of 
the ship with unmixed feelings of 
sadness. ‘The women shed tears, 
and all of them, men and women, 
felt as if they had lost a friend. 
When the vessel was out of sight, 
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a stronger feeling of desolation 
stole upon the unhappy group, and 
Rough-and-Ready had many looks 
of astonishment cast upon him as 
he rubbed his hands and said in a 
cheerful voice, ‘ This is jolly. Now 
we can be comfortable.’ But it was 
well for them that they had some 
stout hearts on board. 

The direct allusion made by Cap- 
tain Liddle to Scadbolt and the 
Lascar had had its effect upon 
those worthies; they knew that 
their lives depended upon their 
conduct. But they found means 
to exchange confidences, and they 
resolved to revenge themselves on 
both Joshua and the Captain 
when opportunity served. ‘ Wait 
till we make land,’ said Scadbolt ; 
‘they shall smart then, the pair of 
them. I'll teach both of them the 
meaning of “general good!”’ The 
Lascar’s old feeling of hate for 
Joshua had been revived in all its 
intensity by the late scene between 
them. 

‘I'll have my knife back,’ he 
muttered to himself as he lay on 
the raft the first night, at a little 
distance from Joshua, watching him 
with venomous looks, ‘and his 
heart’s blood with it.’ 

Not a movement, nut a glance, 
escaped Minnie’s notice. Aware 
of the feelings of hate entertained 
by the Lascar for Joshua, she set 
herself the task of watching over 
Joshua's safety. He, overpowered 
by fatigue, had been persuaded by 
the Captain to take some sleep, 
and when he lay down Minnie 
crept to his side and remained 
there during the night. He slept 
long and peacefully through the 
solemn night and after the gray 
morning had dawned, dreaming of 
home, of Dan and Ellen, and mur- 
muring their names with a smile 
upon his lips. 
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ITS EARLY 


No inconsiderable amount of spe- 
culation has been indulged in with 
relation to the origin of newspapers, 
now exercising in all parts of the 
civilised world so mighty a moral 
influence over the minds of men. 
The general conclusion arrived at 
is, that it may be traced to the 
time, some five or six centuries 
before the Christian era, when the 
Roman Empire was in all its glory. 
It was then the custom to send 
from Rome accounts of the pro- 
gress of the imperial arms to the 
generals in command in all parts 
of the provinces. ‘The information 
contained in these journals, which 
were called the Acta Diurna, was 
communicated by the generals to 
the officers under their command. 
These latter, in turn, imparted to 
others the information so received ; 
and in this way the whole of the 
army became acquainted with any 
brilliant victory which had been 
achieved, or any other important 
occurrence which had taken place. 
It is right, however, to mention, 
that these journals or communica- 
tions from Rome to the provinces 
were not transmitted on specific 
days ; they were transmitted only 
when important events took place, 
with which it was desirable that the 
army should be made acquainted. 
These publications were licensed 
by the government, but they ceased 
in the year 41 before Christ. 

From before the Christian era 
till the time when the Venetian Re- 
public was in its greatest glory, we 
hear of no medium of intelligence 
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at all resembling our present news- 
papers existing in any part of Eu- 
rope until 1566, when publications 
somewhat resembling our earlier 
newspapers made their appear- 
ance. The WNofisie Scritte, pub- 
lished monthly in Venice, is said 
to have been the first of the Italian 
newspapers, and was published, not 
in print, but in manuscript. Ga- 
settes, or Newspapers, soon after be- 
came more common ; and any per- 
son was at liberty to read them who 
chose to pay a small coin, called a 
gaczetta, for that permission. _ Italy, 
therefore, and Venice, the capital 
of Lombardy in Italy, have the 
right to claim the honour of having 
been the first to introduce to the 
European public the newspaper 
press, each journal being called 
Gazeta, after the name of the coin. 
‘The government, becoming afraid 
that if these gazef/as were printed 
the copies might be multiplied to 
an extent which would be incon- 
venient, prohibited the printing ot 
them for many years, and rendered 
it obligatory on the publishers to 
issue their journals in manuscript. 

It may be well before proceeding 
to give an account of the rise, pro- 
gress, and present state of the news- 
paper press, to advert to the origin 
of the word ‘news.’ In the first 
series of Wotes and Queries, estab- 
lished upwards of twenty years 
ago, attention was called to the 
two questions—when the word first 
came into common use, and as to 
whether it was of English origin or 
imported from abroad. With re- 
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gard to the first point, it appears 
sufficiently clear, that the word 
first came into use in this country 
early in the sixteenth century. At 
all events, there are no traces of its 
use either in the works of Chaucer, 
or any of the writers whose works 
are best known previous to that 
period. The nearest approach to 
the use of the word by Chaucer is 
to be found in the following lines in 
his Zrotlus and Creseide: 
h 


‘ There is right now come into the toy 


gest, 
A Greek espie, and telleth zeue thing 
For which | come to tell wewe tid ine 


The transition from ‘neue things,’ 
or ‘neue tidings,’ to ‘newes’ was 
natural ; and, accordingly, the word 
‘news’ soon afterwards came into 
general use; and it was used in 
the sense of intelligence, or ‘new 
tidings,’ coming from any quarter. 
It was so employed in a letter dated 
‘Rome, September 1513,’ from 
the Cardinal of York, as quoted 
in Rymer’s Federa, addressed to 
Henry VIII.: ‘After his “ newes” 
afforesaide was dyvulgate in the 
citie here.’ The reference was to 2 
victory which had just been gained 
by King Henry over the French, 
and known in history as the Battle 
of the Spurs—which battle gave 
rise to the common expression, ‘ He 
has won his spurs,’ as indicative of 
some brave or meritorious act. 
The theory advanced by some 
writers is that the word derived its 
use, so far as related to the journals 
of the seventeenth century, from the 
initial letters of the four cardinal 
points of the compass, ‘N. E. W. S.,’ 
as expressive of their receiving early 
intelligence from all parts of the 
world. Bolton Corney, who thirty 
or forty years ago enjoyed a high 
reputation for the attention which 
he had successfully paid to ety- 
mological matters, was of opinion 
that there existed no better au- 
thority for this alleged derivation 
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of the word ‘ news’ than the follow- 
ing epigram in a work published in 
1640 entitled Wits and Recreations : 
‘When news doth come, if any would dis 
cuss 
‘The letter of the word, resolve it thus : 
News is conveyed by letter, word, or mouth, 


And comes to us from north, east, west, or 
south.’ 


‘This theory is satisfactorily disprov- 
ed from the simple fact, that at the 
period when the journals first em- 
ployed the word it was not spelt 
as now, but in the manner already 
indicated. ‘ Newes’ having fe let- 
ters could not have been employed 
in the sense of a word which had 
only four. 

With regard to the second ques- 
tion, as to whether the word is of 
English or foreign origin, it appears 
to be conclusively established in 
Notes and Queries that it was first 
used in Germany, and thence im- 
ported into England. 

Much curiosity has been felt to 
learn the date of the first English 
newspaper, and the circumstances 
under which it made its appear- 
ance. This is natural, when we 
contemplate the mighty—we had 
almost said omnipotent—moral in- 
fluence which the journalism of the 
present day exercises on the minds 
of mankind. But the origin of what 
may be called the English news- 
paper, as the phrase is understood, 
is shrouded in a mystery which 
none of the many efforts made with 
that view have yet been able to ex- 
plain. There can be no doubt that 
the first printed intelligence of im- 
portance transmitted by govern- 
ment to various parts of the coun- 
try, in a form somewhat resembling 
the newspapers of half a century 
afterwards, was sent by Lord Bur- 
leigh, then Prime Minister of Queen 
Elizabeth, in the year 1588. The 
intelligence related to the fact of 
the Spanish Armada having made a 
descent on the English coast. The 
only copies now known to exist of 
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these journals, conveying intelli- 
gence from time to time without 
any fixed days for publication, are 
to be found in the collection of Dr. 
Birch in the British Museum. Un- 
fortunately the earlier numbers are 
lost, otherwise we might have had 
more specific information as to the 
circumstances under which they 
came to be printed and circulated in 
the principal parts of the provinces. 
The numbers still extant are 50, 51, 
and 53. A writer in the Penny Cy- 
clopedia ventured an opinion that, 
as so many as forty-nine previous 
numbers of this publication, which 
was called the Zuglish Mercurie, 
were published, printing may have 
been had recourse to for similar 
purposes before the year 1588. 
This is only conjecture. It may, 
however, be a fact, but there is no 
evidence to support it. Nothing 
could be more natural than that so 
intelligentand sagaciousa statesman 
as Lord Burleigh, serving so enlight- 
ened and enterprising a sovereign 
as Elizabeth, should have resorted 
to the printing-press to inform, as 
early as possible, the subjects of 
her Majesty throughout the coun- 
try of events in which they must 
all have felt the most profound in- 
terest. It is certain that, so far as 
related to this country, no more 
exciting event had occurred since 
printing had come into use in Eng- 
land than the entry of the Spanish 
Armada into the English Channel. 
It was the special mission of this 
earliest of English newspapers to 
combine the correction of false in- 
telligence with the diffusion of true 
information respecting the progress 
of the Spanish Armada. 

We have said that the name of 
the first English newspaper publish- 
ed at the period in question was 
the English Mercurie; and seven 
copies of a journal under that title, 
and professing to be published at 
the period in question, are to be 
found in the British Museum. No 
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one seems to have doubted the 
genuineness of the copies of this 
paper until, in the year 1839, 
Mr. Watts, librarian in the British 
Museum, proved to demonstra- 
tion that the seven copies of this 
so-called Luglish Mercurie were 
forgeries, executed about the year 
1740. The three copies that were 
in print and the four in manuscript 
were shown, with equal conclusive- 
ness, to have been forged. How 
the forgery had escaped detection 
so long—that is, for nearly a hun- 
dred years—has been a matter 
of great surprise. Yet the fact is 
that it did so escape, just as we have 
had, in more modern times, similar 
instances of successful literary for- 
geries. Who has forgotten the case 
of Ireland’s attempting to palm off 
on the public—and for a time, to 
a great extent, successfully—trage- 
dies and comedies of.his own com- 
position as newly-discovered plays 
of Shakespeare’s ? But that the for- 
geries of the Lnglish Mercurie of 
Queen Elizabeth’s time should have 
so long escaped detection is not 
perhaps so surprising as the fact, 
that there are persons at the pre- 
sent day who entertain doubts, if 
they do not actually deny, that the 
publications in question were for- 
geries. In an article in the Penny 
Cyclopedia no one can fail to dis- 
cern at least a leaning to the be- 
lief that the seven copies of the so- 
called English Mercurie were genu- 
ine, both those which are printed 
and those which are in manuscript. 
A writer in Partington’s Cyclopedia 
goes still farther than the /evny 
Cyclopedia. He assumes it to be 
a fact that the numbers in question 
of the English Mercurie are genu- 
ine. We cannot help wondering 
how any one who has read the arti- 
cle on newspapers by the elder 
Disraeli in the latest edition of his 
Curiosities of Literature, or some 
of the many articles in the Quar- 
terly Review on the subject, could 
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have entertained a doubt on the 
point. 

But apart from the irrefragable 
evidence which the elder Disraeli, 
the Quarterly Review, and other 
authors and reviewers, have brought 
forward to prove that the Zng/ish 
Mercurie publications were for- 
geries, there is one fact which of 
itself ought to have prevented the 
success of the imposition. Those 
who have consulted the seven copies 
in the British Museum cannot fail 
to have observed that each number 
contains advertisements; whereas 
at the period in question none of the 
newspapers published contained 
any advertisements, beyond those 
of a few of books. Nor did the 
newspapers, so far as we have dis- 
covered, in any part of the sixteenth 
century open their columns to the 
insertion of advertisements. That 
practice did not begin until after 
the commencement of the second 
half of the seventeenth century. 
We have not seen this obvious 
argument made use of by any writer 
as proving that the seven alleged 
Elizabethan journals were _for- 
geries ; but to our mind the argu- 
ment is conclusive that they were 
so. 

In this case, we have an interest- 
ing and instructive illustration of 
how important historical inaccura- 
racies often occur. The origin of 
this error may be told in a few 
words. Mr. George Chalmers, a 
Scotchman of considerable literary 
reputation towards the close of the 
last century, wrote a biography of 
Mr. Thomas Ruddiman, who lived 
about the middle of the century, 
and who possessed a very high clas- 
sical reputation, combined with a 
knowledge of typography and a taste 
for the art, which rendered him, in 
these latter respects, the most emi- 
nent man of the day. Mr. Ruddi- 
man had also been for nearly half 
a century the keeper of the Library 
of Advocates in Edinburgh. In 
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this work Chalmers gave an ac- 
count of his personal inspection in 
the British Museum of the seven 
copies of the alleged English Mer- 
curie, of the date of 1588, never for 
a moment doubting their genuine- 
ness. His account was transferred 
to the pages of the Gentleman's 
Magazine in the year 1794. After- 
wards it found its way into several 
other works relative to the early 
history of newspapers ; and in the 
course of time into various Ency- 
clopedias. Among these latter 
may be mentioned the Zxcyclopa- 
dia Londinensis, the Encyclopedia 
Metropolitana, and the Encyclope- 
dia Britannica, These latter pub- 
lications implicitly followed each 
other, without quoting Chalmers 
as the authority for their state- 
ments. Thus the story obtained 
universal credence. Disraeli him- 
self, as before remarked, received 
it as trustworthy, and gave it, in 
the earlier editions of his Curiosi- 
ties of Literature, as historically cor- 
rect. Afterwards, however, Disraeli 
ascertained that the thing was a de- 
liberate forgery; and desirous of 
giving to the fact the most com- 
plete exposure in his power, he 
published the following in the pre- 
face to the twelfth edition of his 
work: ‘I witnessed, fifty years 
ago, that laborious researcher 
(Chalmers) busied among the long 
dusty shelves of an hundred papers 
which then reposed in the ante- 
chamber of the British Museum. 
To the industry which I had wit- 
nessed I confided, and such posi- 
tive and precise evidence could not 
fail to be accepted by all. In the 
British Museum, indeed, George 
Chalmers found the printed Zxg- 
lish Mercurie; but there also, it 
now appears, he might have seen 
the original, with all its correc- 
tions, before it was sent to the 
press, written on paper of modern 
date.’ Mr. Disraeli adds: ‘The 
fact is, the whole is a modern for- 
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gery; for which Birch, preserving it 
among his papers, has not assigned 
either the occasion or the motive. 
I am inclined,’ continues the au- 
thor of the Curiosities, ‘to think it 
was a je a’ esprit of historical anti- 
quarians, concocted by himself and 
his friends the Yorkes.’ If Mr. 
Disraeli’s theory of the forgery of 
the papers in question is correct, 
no language can stigmatise in suffi- 
ciently strong terms the conduct 
of Dr. Birch. He succeeded in 
practising a grave imposture on the 
world for considerably over half a 
century ; and but for the fortunate 
circumstance—accident, it might 
in a sense be called—of the late 
Mr. Watts, of the British Museum, 
having detected and exposed the 
iniquitous forgery, an important 
historical misstatement might have 
been everywhere and by everybody 
implicitly believed till the end of 
time. The detection of historical er- 
rors like this has a very painful and 
injurious effect when reading the 
annals of any age or country. It 
has a tendency to inspire us with 
more or less of distrust as to the 
truth of that which we most earn- 
estly desire to believe—a most un- 
pleasant frame of mind in which 
to peruse the pages of any work in 
which we feel a special interest. 
Towards the close of the first 
half of the seventeenth century va- 
rious journals made their appear- 
ance. ‘This particular period is 
called by some historians ‘the era 
of the AZercuries,’ owing to the fact 
that the majority of the publica- 
tions which then made their ap- 
pearance were called Jercuries. 
To mention only a few of the 
abundant crop of Alercuries which 
sprung up at this time, we will 
enumerate the following: ‘There 
was then the A/ercurie Pragmatical, 
and a journal got up in opposition 
to it, under the title of the Av/éi- 
Mercurius Pragmatis, Other Mer- 
cury titles were the Mercurius Pelli- 
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cosis; or an Alarm to all Rebels, 
and the A/ercurius Melancholicus. 
There were also at this period J/e- 
dical Mercuries, devoted to the in- 
terests of the medical profession. 
It is a curious fact, that for nearly 
half a century no name of any note 
appeared in connection with the 
newspaper press of that day, with 
the exception of Marchmont Need- 
ham and Nathaniel Butter. It was 
the latter who printed the first Eng- 
lish weekly newspaper. Two other 
names came prominently forward 
immediately after those we have 
mentioned, and to these we shall 
hereafter refer. 

We have been unable to find any 
trace of what may be called a regu- 
lar newspaper prior to 1622,—the 
year in which the thirty years’ war 
broke out. Prior to this time the 
newspapers were published irregu- 
larly—some of them at intervals of 
several months. The name of the 
earliest of the journals of that time 
was Zhe Certaine News of the Pre- 
sent Week. It was, as we have said, 
the first zeck/y journal. The pro- 
prietor was a well-known man in 
the newspaper world. Afterwards 
there came a crowd of journals, all 
of them of small dimensions, and 
most of them published weekly. 
They soon got into collision, and 
rated each other in the coarsest 
style. In fact the only thing in the 
shape of original writing which ap- 
peared in their columns was their 
vituperation of each other. One 
newspaper was often started for the 
avowed purpose of assailing an- 
other. One publication made its 
appearance under the title of the 
Weekly Discoverer. Close on its 
heels followed another, bearing 
the title of the Discoverer Stripped 
Naked, and breathing a spirit of 
intense antagonism to the journal 
which it was set on foot to destroy. 
The titles of many of these journals 
towards the close of the first half 
of the seventeenth century sound 











very strange to modern ears. We 

find one called the Sc?’s Dove, 

which, notwithstanding its title, 
was published in London. It 
would be difficult to ascertain the 
reason why this title was adopted. 
The people of Scotland have no 
established special character for 
dove-like dispositions. It is just 
possible that the reasons for choos- 
ing the title in question may have 
been given in the first number, but 
it happens to be lost. Nor indeed 
is there any number in the British 
Museum earlier than 103. Another 
strange title of a newspaper of the 
closing first quarter of the seven- 
teenth century is the Parliamentary 
Kite; a third, the Secret Ow/ ; and 
a fourth, the AZan in the Moon. We 
have said that one journal was at 
this period in the history of the 
newspaper press frequently started 
for the avowed purpose of doing 
battle with some other journal ; 
but about the beginning of the 
second quarter of the seventeenth 
century there appeared a journal 
proclaiming in the most energetic 
language it could employ its de- 
termination to raise its editorial 

hand against one and all of the 

editorial fraternity; and that it 

was its purpose to enter the arena 

of conflict single-handed. It feared 

no foe and courted no favour. Its 

title, which was, as one of Shake- 

speare’s Welsh characters would 

say, as ‘prave’ as its challenge to 

the entire editorial hosts of its day, 

was Mercury Mastix; faithfully 

lashing all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, 

Spies, and others. Scouts, Spies, 
&c., we ought here to remark, were 

titles of contemporary journals. 

The following is a specimen of 
the sort of abuse which charac- 
terised the journalism of that day. 
The Aercurius Britannicus, first 
published in 1642, is the assailant, 
and the Academicus the party as- 
sailed. At this time italics were 
liberally used : 
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‘Nowcome on, Academicus ; down 
with your pack, and let’s see what 
peddling stuff you have brought 
to fown. How, a comment upon 
Britannicus ! ‘That work has be- 
fitted some one more reverend ; 
and the xevice might have had the 
manners to give his elders leave 
first. But O—see, the Oxford 
Pamphieteer means to forestall the 
design, and spoil the market at 
London ; though I can tell you I 
value no such farthing projects, for 
they are easily puffed away in half 
a page. My ink immediately de- 
stroys all paper worms ; and if need 
be, Ladd aquafortis and bay-salt to 
my ga//s and copperas. And now 
let them froceed when they please. 
In the mean time, I just order 
Academicus, and take his drains off 
the “enter -hooks; for the wretch 
crucifies himself, and me too, in 
every line, without fears or wit ; and 
he begins thus : 

“The first thing we meet with 
this week is a sheet of Britannicus, 
and, indeed, a sheet will become 
him as the garment of repentance.” 

* You see that he rises early; and 
it is his week’s work to crow over 
Britannicus. Yet to little purpose ; 
for he is not able to understand 
him as he should do in the least 
measure ; besides, he hath not left 
his school-boy’s tricks yet, but sul- 
lies and blurs my proofs with blots 

of impudence ; so that, for his hon- 
esty and discretion, he may even 
return to his horn-book again. Then 
for the garment of repentance, the 
sheet of Acnvance, I mean to send 
it to St. Germains in France; and 
ere long I'll provide another too 
for Oxford ; a winding-sheet foryou, 
for you, sirrah, and two dozen for 
the bishops. ‘The Aobgod/in capes 
will serve them for maize, and so 
would the surplus for winding- 
sheets; but that I hear the holy 
vestments are turned into conse- 
crated lint for the wounded in this 
sacred prelatical cause; and now 
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they have not one rag of repentance 
to fast in.’ 

Disraeli, in his Curiosities of 
Literature, speaks of Marchmont 
Needham as being about this time 
the leading person known inconnec- 
tion with the newspaper press. He 
styles him ‘the patriarch of the 
newspaper press ;’ but there were 
two others who were regarded as 
the impersonators of the journalism 
of the period. One was Sir John 
Birkenhead, and ihe other Sir 
Roger I’Estrange. The latter had 
several newspapers, and prostituted 
them to the support of the powers 
in the ascendant at the time. He 
was a veritable Vicar of Bray. To- 
day he was an utter Royalist; to- 
morrow a violent Presbyterian and 
anti-monarchist. He was a man 
whose inconsistencies and contra- 
dictions of himself brought him into 
universal disrespect ; yet his power 
as a political writer gave him an 
importance which neither of the 
factions of the day felt it politic to 
despise. He was eventually ap- 
pointed a ‘licenser of the press ; 
and one of his first acts, though he 
had hitherto lived by the press, was 
to issue a proclamation which in 
effect struck at its liberty. This, 
as might be expected, greatly in- 
creased the odium in which he had 
before been held. Even Queen 
Mary, as mentioned by Mr. Dis- 
raeli, ‘showed a due contempt of 
him after the revolution by penning 
this anagram : 


Roger I'Estrange, 
Lye Strange Roger.’ 

But though the three persons 
named were, at the period of which 
we are treating, strictly speak- 
ing the chief newspaper men of 
note, there were various others 
whose names still live in history, 
who, without being professionally 
engaged in newspaper work, contri- 
buted more or less liberally to the 
newspaper journalism of their day. 
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Among these may be mentioned the 
well-known names of Peter Heylin, 
Dryden, Andrew Marvel, Daniel 
Defoe, and John Milton. When 
these eminent men wrote in any of 
the contemporary journals, it was 
invariably in an intensely party 
spirit, but on subjects of a general 
kind. As a rule, however, it ought 
to be mentioned that these writers, 
and other contemporary celebrities 
in literature of that day, resort- 
ed to the pamphlet form, which 
was then printed in the newspaper 
shape. These pamphlets were con- 
sequently called ‘ news-pamphlets.’ 

In the year 1662 a paper entitled 
the <Azngdom’s Intelligencer was 
commenced in the metropolis. It 
sought to give a higher tone to the 
newspaper press than had hitherto 
characterised it. 

Various expedients were resorted 
to at this period by the proprietors 
of newspapers to bring their jour- 
nals into notice. Not the least 
curious was that adopted by the 
proprietor of the 77ying Post. This 
gentleman announced: ‘ That if 
any gentleman has a wish to oblige 
his country friend or correspondent 
with his account of public affairs, 
he may have it for twopence, of 
J. Salisbury, at the Rising Sun in 
Cornhill, on a sheet of fine paper, 
half of which being blank, he may 
there write his own private busi- 
ness, or the material news of the 
day.’ 

This Mr. Salisbury was not the 
only newspaper proprietor who re- 
sorted to this ingenious device to 
promote the sale of his paper. A 
Mr. Dawkes had a journal, under 
the title of Mews Letter, in which 
he also invited purchasers in the fol- 
lowing terms: ‘ This Zeffer will be 
done on good writing-paper, and 
blank space left that every gentle- 
man may write his own private 
business. It will be useful to im- 
prove the younger sort in writing a 
curious hand.’ 
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But odd as this appears to us 
of the present day, it must seem 
stranger still that there should have 
been proprietors of newspapers 
who, whenever there was a dearth 
of intelligence, transferred one or 
more chapters of the Bible to ‘ fill 
up’ the vacant space. Only fancy 
the Zimes giving from time to time 
one or more chapters of the Bible to 
‘fill up’ its columns, consequent on 
the want of intelligence of interest ! 

For at least half a century after 
the establishment of newspapers 
none of them, so far as we have 
been able to ascertain, introduced 
advertisements. ‘The earliest in- 
stance in which general advertise- 
ments were inserted, which we have 
met with, was in the year 1658, 
under the date November 25th. 
The paper in which these adver- 
tisements—fifteen in number—ap- 
peared bore the title of the Com- 
monwealth Mercury. It consisted 
of eight pages, and, with the ex- 
ception of the space allotted to 
the advertisements, was exclusively 
devoted to an account of the pre- 
parations then making for the fune- 
ral of Oliver Cromwell. It is worthy 
of observation, that among the first 
of the advertisements in the news- 
papers of more than two hundred 
years ago, we have found one or 
two written in essentially the same 
style, and possessing the same cha- 
racteristics, as the empirical adver- 
tisements of the present day. 

But soon after this period in the 
history of the newspaper press, the 
practice of inserting advertisements 
began tobe common. There being 
at the time no tax on advertise- 
ments, the terms, as an inducement 
to persons to advertise, were cer- 
tainly extremely moderate. The 
Index Intelligencer, of 1683, opened 
its columns at the reasonable rate 
of ‘a shilling for a horse or coach 
for notification, and sixpence for 
renewing.’ The Odservator Re- 
formed was prepared to give eight 
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lines for a shilling, which was 
at the rate of three-halfpence per 
line. Another paper, called AZor- 
phew's Country Gentleman's Courant, 
soon after this advanced its charge 
to twopence per line ; but, by what 
appears a very illogical sort of rea- 
soning, ascribed the advance in the 
price to the proprietor’s anxiety to 
extend the practice of advertising. 
‘Seeing,’ were the words of Mr. 
Morphew, ‘promotion of trade is 
a matter that ought to be encou- 
raged, the price of advertisements 
is advanced to twopence per line.’ 

Among the advertisements which 
appeared in the newspapers of this 
period, and for a long time after- 
wards, there were some of a sur- 
passingly strange character; at least 
they would seem so to us, were they 
to appear in our daily or weekly 
publications. 

Before the printing ofnewspapers 
became somewhat general, it ap- 
pears that noblemen and gentlemen 
of position employed persons in 
London to send them daily epi- 
tomes of the principal news about 
matters connected with the Court. 
The remuneration they received for 
their labour appears to have been 
six pounds per half-year, or twelve 
pounds per year. The following 
memorandum is preserved in the 
Clifford family : ‘To Captain Ro- 
binson, by my lord’s commands, for 
writing letters of news to his lord- 
ship for half a year, five pounds.’ 
Five pounds, it must be remem- 
bered, would have been equivalent 
to fifty pounds at the present time ; 
so that this ‘ writer of news’ to the 
Clifford family must have had 
equal to a hundred pounds for 
seven months’ work in the year ; 
the nobility then, as now, spending 
usually five months in the year in 
the metropolis, and consequently 
not requiring the services, for that 
time, of this ‘gazetteer, —the name 
by which this class of writers was 
called. 

U 
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It is worthy of observation that 
in the seventeenth century, as stated 
in the article on the ‘ Newspaper 
Press’ in the eighth supplement to 
the Encyclopedia Britannica, there 
was no such term as ‘editor,’ im- 
plying a literary man devoted to 
the general arrangement of a jour- 
nal, with a share in such original 
composition as it required. We 
only hear of the ‘printer, or at 
most of the ‘publisher.’ In those 
days, the printer found himself sur- 
rounded with difficulties ; and often, 
from the imperfection and the sim- 
plicity of his arrangements, he was 
thrown into positions by no means 
dignified. 

Among the newspapers of this 
period which appear to have had 
the largest circulation, and which 
was regarded as better than its con- 
temporaries, was one which bore 
the title of ‘A Perfect Diurnal of 
some Passages in Parliament, and 
from other Parts of the Kingdom.’ 
Had the title ended here, it would 
have been argued that this was a 
daily journal; but the remaining 
portion of the title showed that it 
was only a weekly paper. The ad- 
ditional part of the title was, ‘from 
Monday till Monday. Collected 
for the Satisfaction of all such as 
desire to be truly informed.’ It is 
worthy of observation that every 
newspaper set on foot at this time 
had, as part of its title, an express 
declaration that its information 
would be correct, with, in most in- 
stances, an intimation that the in- 
telligence contained in all other 
journals was wholly devoid of trust- 
worthiness. ‘The natural inference 
from this is, that there must, in the 
newspapers of this period, have 
been an immense amount of false 
news. Indeed, if the assertion of 
each journal may be credited, its 
own columns were the only place 
in which such a thing as true in- 
telligence was to be found. 

At this time there was a great 
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intimacy between the English and 
Dutch Courts; and some of the 
newspapers, ingeniously taking ad- 
vantage of that fact, made the words 
a standing part of their title, ‘ True 
Intelligence from Holland ; thereby 
implying more than would meet the 
modern eye. The fact sought to 
be conveyed was, not that Dutch 
intelligence was received exclu- 
sively by the paper employing the 
words, but that it had especial 
sources of its own whereby it could 
procure early and accurate infor- 
mation through Holland relative to 
English affairs. 

The newspapers at this early 
date in their history evidently, as a 
rule, had only a short-lived exist- 
ence. They seem, in nearly every 
case, to have been started either 
to gratify personal spleen or party 
purposes, and therefore it was not 
probable that with no better con- 
ditions of continuance than these 
they were destined to enjoy a 
prolonged life. Party feeling was 
at the time in a very fluctuating 
state, and the gratification of per- 
sonal animosity through the means 
of journalism underwent changes 
with the ever-changing circum- 
stances of the times. Asa rule, a 
few years sufficed to see the cessa- 
tion of the papers of the period. 
Of course, as one came to an end, 
another took its place, and in this 
way the number published did not 
for many years experience any di- 
minution. On the contrary, there 
was a considerable increase in the 
number published within twenty- 
five years of the period of which 
we are speaking, the middle of the 
seventeenth century. At that time 
indeed very little was required to 
start a newspaper. No capital, 
beyond a few pounds, was neces 
sary ; and consequently any printer 
possessed of as large a fount of 
type as would print a couple of 
columns of the smaller type of the 
Times, could set up as newspaper 
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proprietor. Any literary or politi- 
cal adventurer who could get credit 
with a printer to the extent of five 
pounds, could become a journalist. 
here were not then such things 
as government securities required 
from the proprietor or publisher. 
Under these circumstances no sur- 
prise will be felt at the rapid rise 
and fall of newspapers in the middle 
of the seventeenth century. 

The growing taste for newspaper 
reading about this time is borne 
testimony to by Burton, author of 
the Anatomy of Melancholy, who in 
that work makes a remark to the 
effect that the only class of works 
which were then read were plays 
and News-Letters—the name by 
which many of these journals were 
called. So rapidly indeed did news- 
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papers continue to increase in num- 
ber, that while in 1660, the time of 
the Restoration, they, so far as 
ascertained, did not exceed ten 
or twelve, in 1688, the year of 
the Great Revolution, they num- 
bered upwards of seventy. It is 
a curious fact, and deserving of 
mention, that the phrase ‘ News- 
Letter’ is still retained in several 
well-known newspapers. Saunders’ 
Dublin Mews-Zetter is an instance. 
It started with that title nearly a 
century and a half ago, and retains 
its title to this hour. In Belfast 
too one of the leading journals goes 
by the name of‘ News-Letter ;? and 
in California there is a popular 
paper published in San Francisco 
under the title of the San Francisco 
News-Letter. 


NIGHT AND DAY. 


THROUGH Dawn’s gray mists the arrows of the Sun 
Now cleave a golden path ; and ere sad Night, 
Where tranquil Twilight dreams, new worlds hath won, 
Her dark robe’s hem is glistening with light. 

Now in the sky the lark, on quiv’ring wing, 

Some ling’ring star with ’s prelude doth beguile 

To lengthen fond delay, and hear him sing, 

And, wistful, mark our world’s first wak’ning smile, 
Watching the flowers, whom dewy splendours bend, 
Turn their glad faces to the warming ray. 

And yet in Night who does not lose a friend, 
Helpful to sad hearts weary of the Day? 

Her silent shades to happy dreams are dear, 
Wherein lost loves and vanished joys appear. 





ADIEU! 


—f——— 


I po not say, Remember me ; 
And yet I would not have forgot 
That happy time gone by, when we 
Saw naught but Love to rule our lot. 


I do not say, Remember me ; 

And yet cast back one little thought, 
And see, not what I shame to be, 

But what thy virtues should have taught. 


See honour, walking hand-in-hand 
With modesty and love ; and deign 
To keep ‘iat mem’ry, though the wand 
Of Fate has turned my life to shame. 


Perchance when joy shall gild thy life,— 
My nature, dying, speaks no lie,— 

A happy mother, loving wife, 
Thou'lt mourn the day when I did die. 


For dead I am to thee, my love 
Of other days—O, gone so far! 

We may not meet on earth: above, 
When thou dost reign above the star. 


No place for me can e’er be found, 
Who spent my life and shamed my lot, 
But six poor feet of churchyard-ground, 
Then evermore to lie, to rot ! 


But yet forgive me, lovéd one; still, 
If I must love thee to the end, 
No stern resolve has power to kill 
A love so strong,—ah, no, not friend ! 





Friend is too warm, and yet too cold ; 
It is too bright, and yet too dim ; 
My hopes are fled, my heart is sold ! 
Come, fiends, and tear me limb from limb ! 


And so adieu ! thou, once my own, 
Dearer than life for aye to me. 
Forgive—for I can ne’er atone ; 
Forgive the heart that beats for thee, 


And yet betrays thee ; "tis not I— 
"Tis a vile demon ruling all. 

Grant, Heaven, my only prayer—to die 
Still with my love to fill the pall ! 








HORSES AND HORSE-DEALING. 


—— ee 


NAPOLEON THE GREAT Called us, 
in a moment of impotent spleen, 
a nation of shopkeepers. The epi- 
gram or epithet has stuck—indeed 
the deadly arrow still clings—to 
our side, and is supposed on the 
Continent to embody a truth which 
paralyses our acknowledged power, 
and deadens the keenness of our 
susceptibilities almost to the verge 
of national dishonour. Yet we are 
not éficters, much less xéwndor, as 
a nation. The colossal scale of our 


commercial transactions has impart- 
ed a quasi-grandeur and prompt- 
ness to our minor affairs of barter 
and exchange ; our hucksters might 
sit at the feet of Gamaliels to be 
found among their class fellows in 


France and Prussia. 

There is, however, a germ of 
truth in this utterance of Napoleon. 
We are a trading people of most 
commercial aspirations. Money is 
our crucial test for most things, be 
they never so high and anti-mam- 
moniacal ; the seven wise men of 
Britain, whoever they may be, can 
teach their catechumens no wiser 
yv@pn than that embalmed in 
the terse aphorism, ‘ Will it pay ?’ 
Tis true we do not sell our wives 
as libellously reported, though we 
notoriously offer to buy them ; but 
our rank, our privileges, we sell as 
we do our game, fish, and flowers. 
Honour we do not sell directly ; it 
is not yet quoted ; but we salve it 
with a balsam of money ; in fact, 
all classes are ‘open to a deal’ in 
most things; but in that noblest 
animal, the horse, we all—golden 
lords and ladies as well as chim- 
ney-sweepers—deal, nor, dealing, 
disown it. 


The Greeks, according to the sa- 
tirist, were born actors and mimes, 
—natio comeda est. We too have 
a few improving amateur actors 
among us, but hardly of the first 
class. Some good poets and artists 
we have ; in engineering and the 
manufacturing arts we are preémi- 
nent. Some good sailors we pro- 
bably may have ; and a general or 
two 72 posse, who may, in the lan- 
guage of the enthusiastic Yankee, 
‘be as bold and brave as Julius 
Cesar, and a ‘nation sight a pret- 
tier fighter; but as a people we 
are amateur horse-dealers and co- 
pers (in the better sense, dien en- 
tendu). ‘This is our differentia. 
‘ He tibi erunt artes? might the 
Cumzan Sibyl say to our pious 
/Eneas—say Mr. W. Gladstone— 
if, in a moment of anxiety, he 
sought her venerable shrine for a 
divination. As to our imperial hor- 
oscope, we have tried the ‘ Parcere 
subjectis, ac debellare superbos on em- 
pires and colonies, and having lost 
one by mulish statesmanship and 
imbecile strategy, and had a narrow 
escape of losing another, let us be 
content with our lordship over what 
Buffon calls man’s noblest conquest, 
and trust we have no rivals near 
that throne. 

That Britannia rules the world of 
horses, if not the world of waters, 
is evidenced by such considerations 
as these: the British horse is im- 
proving the type over the world ; 
our exports of horses in 1862 ex- 
ceeded a quarter ofa million. Last 
year they were probably far larger. 
Next to her diamonds and cache- 
mires, the French lady of fashion 
required English horses for her ap- 
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panage, with their concomitant, an 
English groom. Go where you will 
—at Chantilly, Potsdam, Pesth, or 
Grand Cairo—the oaths of British 
commerce and the accents of Cock- 
aigne remind you that the natives 
are playing at racing with English 
actors and supernumeraries. ‘ The 
Arab steed’ has been relegated to 
the regions of song and romarice, 
and in all tests the English horse 
distances his competitors. To what 
this supremacy is due —whether 
to the native breed which Julius 
Cesar found to his cost to be so 
dangerous in their war-chariots, to 
the Godolphin Arab’s refining in- 
fluence, or the earlier Byerly Turk, 
or to all these causes, combined 
with care, judgment, and climate— 
we pause not to inquire. We shall 
not attempt to walk over the fiery 
track of controversy as to whether 
we are degenerating in our horse- 
flesh or the reverse. 

There have ever been /audatores 
temporis acti. ‘ Past and to come 
seem best, things present worst,’ 
was probably quoted by Shake- 
speare as an ancient saw. With- 
out expressing an opinion on this 
much-mooted point, we will only 
remark that ‘the foreigners’ have 
recently taught us a smart lesson 
in the selection of sires and dams, 
and that we should not forget that 
the engineer ‘hoist by his own pe- 
tard’ is ridiculous, if not full of 
peril. 

The horse industry of this coun- 
try is indeed prodigious, and if the 
numbers who live by its legitimate 
and illegitimate development could 
be reckoned, including stable para- 
sites, we think the aggregate would 
take a high place among the pro- 
ductions of England. ‘The fact is, 
we are living im a fast-riding age. 
The City rides. The Press has its 
‘leading articles’ in the Fiedd as 
well as the dailies. The Law rides 
(and rather rough shod sometimes) ; 
and the Church in the provinces 
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is notoriously good in the saddle. 
Riding means with most men rid- 
ing to hounds ; and the age being 
a rapid one, hunting in many 
places has degenerated into a bas- 
tard sort of steeple - chasing, the 
latter into a parody of flat-racing. 
Hunting is now eminently the fa- 
shion in England; and wherever 
the ‘big swells’ lead, the wavelets 
will follow in an interminable pro- 
cession. Steam, which was to have 
supplanted horses, has multiplied 
them exceedingly, and the ‘ railway 
people’ are legion, unfortunately, in 
most popular hunts. For one man 
who hunted two generations ago, 
there are probably twenty cavaliers, 
faultlessly arrayed in leathers and 
scarlet, at any pleasing tryst. Com- 
merce and railways have effected 
this; and hounds having every- 
where been bred for dash and speed, 
horses must have a far greater in- 
fusion of pur sang than formerly ; 
hence the jargon of quality and 
form, stoutness and staying, which 
greet our ears whenever a horse is 
mentioned. 

The demand for horses of preten- 
sion having thus increased twenty- 
fold, and the supply being very 
limited, restricted as it is by the 
small area really adapted for breed- 
ing good animals, and when the 
farther consideration is added, that 
the wear and tear of horses—for 
the pace kills—is far greater than 
in slower days, it will be seen that 
the difficulty and expense of pro- 
curing good mounts is excessive. 
Ireland, ever prodigal of recruits 
for war or the chase, confesses 
herself drained. There every good 
brood-mare is registered by the 
dealers and their acolytes, and her 
produce are bespoken long before 
they are marketable. In England 
and Wales the same system is fast 
gaining ground. Hence ensues 2 
regular scramble. All want as good 
a quadruped as money will buy ; 
nay, most people are not satisfied 
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with a good article at a fair price: 
they want a pint pot that will hold 
a quart, a penny loaf for a half- 
penny or farthing, if possible. 

Hence the critical faculty, or 
rather the many faculties required 
for selecting horses, are strained to 
concert pitch ; and as it is not given 
to ordinary mortals to go on per- 
petually buying horses without cor- 
responding sales, we one and all 
become, more or less, horse-dealers 
of necessity. 

Like the ancient Persians, our 
youth are assiduously taught to 
ride, to shoot, and to tell the truth. 
Whether book-keeping by double- 
entry, and the mechanical arts, 
wouldn’t be a training more appo- 
site to the future fortunes of many, 
may be doubted ; but as the taste 
for the first of these ingenuous arts 
is apt to grow on what it feeds, here 
is at once a large class of ‘ detri- 
mentals’ not born to the purple, 
but trained to the pigskin, who 
must perforce become horse-deal- 
ers, if they would continue to enjoy 
the sport of Nimrod; for elder 
brothers are apt to become chary 
of mounts ; and the dealers, on dit, 
do lay it on when stamped paper 
is the sole medium of negotiation. 

Dear to the dealing mind is the 
affluent son of commerce — the 
younger the better—who will have 
a stud of first-rate horses, and recks 
not for price ; who still believes that 
a ‘best’ is to be bought, as a carriage 
is, a case of champagne, or a hat. 
The very exchanges of such a cus- 
tomer are a small income! But 
even these Pactolian streams dry up 
betimes ; for the temptation to quest 
for horses in propria persona be- 
comes irresistible—fatally irresisti- 
ble often. Dear are the large hunt- 
ing establishments, private and pub- 
lic, which are now so common, yet 
so costly, all over England. Here, 
however, economy and care in se- 
lection are the rule; and the dear 
delight of ‘ putting in’ soft showy 
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flat-catchers at high prices is pre- 
cluded, if not by principle, yet by 
self-interest. 

But even among the serener few 
to whom it is given to be absolute- 
ly indifferent to money when con- 
nected with horseflesh—even these 
ames a@’élite must occasionally re- 
flect anxiously on stable matters, be 
their agents ever so good, money 
ever so plentiful; for between 
horse and rider, to insure comfort, 
if not pleasure, there must be sym- 
pathy. The former will rarely, even 
after years of training, consent to 
become a mere machine. Hence 
come favourites when the raffort 
is highest, and favourites w#// go 
wrong ; and though a nabob might 
have ordered ‘more curricles,’ as 
he might more curry, relays of 
pleasant-mannered high-class hunt- 
ers are more troublesome to pro- 
cure at short notice. And so even 
this favoured class have the excite- 
ments of horse-hunting and horse- 
dealing forced on them don gré ma/ 
gré. This immense competition for 
good horses has stimulated every 
profession connected with it. Sen- 
sible literature has swept away the 
cobwebs of ignorance and mystery 
which for years shrouded horse 
life. Homeeopathy has mitigated 
much of the cruel ignorance of 
veterinary surgeons. Most riding- 
men have a stock of opinions about 
horses more or less sound. «Very 
few are judges of horses; for be- 
sides a natural aptitude which long 
experience must mature, something 
of a painter’s eye is needed for 
outline and points ; a few glances 
must take in the morale and the 
physique of the animal—the esse as 
well as the Josse. Then comes tech- 
nical knowledge, which art alone 
gives. Horses are like women—a 
lottery ; but a lottery in which ex- 
perts will always win in the end; 
though they, too, occasionally draw 
blanks. Most men fondly fancy 
they can pick out ‘the right sort 
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of woman.’ Well for them if they 
attain to knowing what they want! 
A ‘nice’ horse is the Cynthia of 
the minute, and must be seized at 
the moment. 

To buy and sell horses mode- 
rately well requires character and 
decision—no common gifts. ‘To be 
professionally eminent in this art 
requires diplomatic aptitudes of a 
high order : a knowledge of horses, 


Her Hand. 


but a deeper insight into men ; good 
manners and address— popular, but 
unassuming, winning and _persua- 
sive, but undemonstrative ; an ap- 
parent pliancy, with a really in- 
flexible purpose behind it ; above 
all, a rhetoric which must be figura- 
tive and hyperbolical, but which 
should never, as it does too often, 
degenerate into the splendidly men- 
dacious. 


HER HAND. 


Nexr to her spirit-like face 
Or I almost would rank it before- 
Is my beautiful lady’s glorious hand, 
Beckoning on, like a magic wand, 
To Love’s own exquisite fairyland 
Upon Phantasy’s golden shore. 


Veil it, O, never veil, 
Even with the delicate glove ! 
Its beauties unadorned must be, 
That I may study my palmistry, 
And in its whiteness an emblem see 
Of my lady’s heart of love. 


Garnish with never a ring 

Even of gems most rare ; 
*Twere to gild the gold from Nature’s mint, 
Man’s image in place of God’s to print, 
The painted lily’s hues to tint, 

To bedeck those fingers fair. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX, 
THE WASHOOTA CONVENTION, 


To go to America to find out a 
particular man without knowing 
his address, is rather a bold enter- 
prise; but Philip, once in New 
York, found, to his surprise and 
delight, very little difficulty in dis- 
covering the whereabouts of Lord 
Cecil. Public attention had been 
drawn to the new band of social 
regenerators, who, undeterred by 
the numerous failures of the Owen 
Communities and the Fourier Pha- 
lanxes, were making still one more 
experiment, The constitution of 
the Washoota Convention, its habi- 
tat, and its principal members, were 
well known in New York; and 
special prominence in all the arti- 
cles descriptive of the new associa- 
tion was given to Lord Cecil Sid- 
mouth, who was taken to represent 
the up-springing of a new feeling 
among the English aristocracy, and 
as a pioneer for others of his class. 

Mr. Philip immediately left New 
York, and went down into Penn- 
sylvania. It took him a day to get 
to the station nearest the Washoota 
Convention ; and next morning he 
obtained a horse and proceeded 
in the direction of the farm, It 
was a hot and bright July day; 
and as he trotted along the heavy 
and sandy road in the glare of the 
sunlight, the clusters of chestnuts 
that appeared everywhere along 
the water-course offered a tempting 
shade; while here and there he 
Saw a grove of walnut-trees, the 
shadows of which, underneath their 
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dark green, were even deeper. The 
rough and sandy road followed the 
windings of the river along a pic- 
turesque and fertile valley sparse- 
ly inhabited ; and when at last he 
came in sight of Washoota, he re- 
garded it at first sight as merely 
one of the ordinary farms of some- 
what unusual size. 

As he drew nearer, however, he 
perceived his mistake. First he 
came to a tolerably large saw-mill 
down by the river-side ; and he 
could hear the whirring of the 
bands and wheels within. Two or 
three rudely-constructed carts, or 
rather drays, stood outside, with a 
couple of good horses yoked in one 
of them. There was no human 
being about — probably the men 
were inside. 

A minute or two thereafter, how- 
ever, he came in sight of the new 
community. Down in some mead- 
ows near the river he saw a num- 
ber of people busy in tossing hay 
about. Above these meadows, on 
a level plateau, were a number 
of plain-looking buildings, which, 
for the most part being built of 
new wood, and having vines train- 
ed up the front, had a bright and 
pleasing look in the sunshine. The 
central building was a two-storied 
erection, about two hundred feet 
in length. There was little orna- 
ment about it, except a projecting 
porch over the door, and a wooden 
balcony along one end. The square 
in front of this large house was 
prettily planted with plots of flow- 
ers. Behind it was a deep grove 
of walnut-trees, with a number of 
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wooden seats dimly visible; and 
adjoining that a spacious kitchen- 
garden, in which one or two ladies 
were engaged in gathering vegeta- 
bles— presumably for the midday 
meal. 

‘Cecil’s red hair, for a thousand 
pounds !’ cried Philip to himself, as 
he watched a short square - built 
young man, in rough trousers and 
shirt-sleeves, busily handling a rake. 
He rode his horse down to the 
river - side, and hallooed across. 
Cecil looked up, but did not recog- 
nise him. 

‘Where is your bridge? cried 
Philip. 

‘Come across where you are, if 
you want anything. It isn’t deep.’ 

He forced his horse into the 
current, and gained the opposite 
bank ; then, so soon as he was 
clear of the tall weeds, he jumped 
to the ground, and went forward, 
leading his horse by the reins. 

‘Cecil, old man, don’t you know 
me ?” 

‘Philip Drem ! said the other, 
looking as if a ghost had appeared. 
‘What brought you here?” Then 
he added quickly, ‘ Is she ill ? 

‘Violet? No. Never was better.’ 

* What is the matter, then ? Why 
have you left her? 

‘Leave her? Iam not bound to 
her.’ 

‘You are not married, then ?’ 

‘No, nor likely to be. Put 
down your rake, and come and get 
me something to drink ; then I will 
tell you all the story. I am fright- 
fully thirsty.’ 

‘I can’t give you anything better 
than milk,’ said Lord Cecil, with a 
laugh. ‘We have neither wine nor 
spirits, although, as you see, we 
have plenty of vines.’ 

‘ Anything that is fluid will do. 
So this is your model farm. It is 
wonderfully pretty ; and you seem 
to live an enjoyable life. What is 
that in the field beyond the houses?” 

‘Tomatoes. Did you never see 
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a field of tomatoes? We get eight 
dollars a bushel for them by send- 
ing them to New York.’ 

‘But your Convention has not 
had time to cultivate all this place?’ 

‘Bless you,no! We bought the 
six hundred acres and the saw-mill 
pretty much as you see them ; only 
we have had to build the small 
school-house there, and that big 
building ; and we are about to try 
the making of bricks, when we may 
still farther improve our premises, 
And how are you, Phil? And how 
are they all in the old country? By 
Jove, it’s a pleasure to hear your 
voice again ’ 

By this time they had left the 
meadows, and were strolling up by 
the side of a melon-field (very pic- 
turesque this was to look at just 
then) towards the central house. 
Lord Cecil took his friend into the 
dairy, and there obtained a tumbler- 
ful of new milk from a smart young 
dairy-maid, who blushed a good 
deal. Mr. Philip wondered whether 
the blush meant, that this was a 
young lady who was amused at be- 
ing caught in a masquerade-dress. 
Lord Cecil paid with perfect gra- 
vity the sum of one cent for the 
milk ; and then they went outside. 
Philip’s horse had now been brought 
up by a lad; and Cecil himself took 
it into the stables and attended to 
its comfort. 

‘ Now tell me what has brought 
you here,’ said he, when they had 
got into the open air again. 

‘I came on a mission of search 
for you,’ said Philip. ‘I have been 
sent to bring you back to England.’ 

‘Who sent you ?’ said Lord Cecil 
with much astonishment. 

‘I am not going to compromise 
anybody ; but you ought to guess. 
Your coming away here was all 
owing to a blunder. You thought 
I was going to get married. I had 
no such intention. It is true that 
your leaving England, and some 
other matters which I need not 
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explain now, made Violet and I 
enter into a foolish and impossible 
compact. We found it could not 
be kept. The fact is, we were 
nearly being goaded into marrying 
each other ; and it was only when 
the thing became imminent that 
we saw it would not do. Accord- 
ingly I am here. I will not say 
who sent me ; perhaps nobody sent 
me. But I mean to carry you back 
to England with me.’ 

‘And leave the Washoota?’ said 
Lord Cecil. 

‘You are a profound impostor, 
Cecil. As I told you my story I 
saw your face gradually lay aside 
its normal scowl, until you very 
nearly reached the catastrophe of 
asmile. Then presently you say, 
with the voice of a sick infant, 
“Leave the Washoota?” Why, 
yes, of course ; leave the Washoota 
—before it leaves you. It is sure 
to be a failure. Where is the Ha- 
vershaw Community? Where is 
the Kendal Community? Where 
is New Harmony? Where is Yel- 
low-Spring Community? Where 
ae all the Phalanxes and Brook 
Farm and Hopedale ?’ 

‘You are quite wrong; you are 
ill wrong,’ said Lord Cecil anxious- 
ly. ©The Washoota is different 
fom all these. We are bound to 
succeed. We have no communion 
of property; it is an impossible 
theory. We have no coercive laws 
about religion; every man may 
please himself in that, as in every- 
thing else, so long as he does not 
interfere with his neighbour's free- 
dom. We do not invite all the idle 
and incompetent and _ swindling 
populations of the large towns to 
jon us, and share the profits of our 
labours. We are a joint-stock com- 
pany, each man being paid for his 
particular kind of work on a scale 
of relative values ; and the profits 
will be divided equally among the 
members at the end of the year.’ 

‘How do your shares stand? 
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asked Philip, with the scant cour- 
tesy of a sceptic. 

‘At par,’ replied Lord Cecil bold- 
ly. ‘But we don’t aim at making 
money. We aim at living a whole- 
some, honest, agreeable, and in- 
vigorating life ; and all conditions, 
moral or otherwise, which produce 
that result we elevate into fixed 
laws. Moses was the first promul- 
gator of our system. We want to 
do for modern society what Moses 
did for the Israelites. Only we 
shall not frighten our people from 
eating pig by brandishing thauma- 
turgic wonders in their eyes. We 
shall appeal to their reason in rais- 
ing this or that natural provision 
into a law.’ 

‘And if there are dissentients ?” 

‘We will expel them.’ 

‘And if they refuse to go ?” 

* They must starve.’ 

‘ And if they steal ? 

‘We will duck them in the river.’ 

‘The fact is, you mean to save 
the heavy expenses of government 
—which we at home pay in the 
shape of taxes—by governing your- 
selves. But amateur government, 
and amateur farming at the same 
time, want a deal of attention. 
How if a lot of you fall sick ?” 

‘We have already instituted a 
fund for the support of the sick or 
aged ; and the fund is stopped out 
of the profits. I tell you, we don’t 
want to make money; and our 
scale of relative values is merely 
nominal. Breakfast costs three 
cents; dinner five ; supper four. 
Our wages vary from seven to 
twelve cents per hour—the latter 
is the maximum. We guarantee 
a market for everything that a 
man does—provided he tells us 
first what he is going to do—and 
we give him value-cheques for his 
work ; which cheques are good 
against food, and also against the 
yearly division of profits. If a man 
likes to save, good and well; but 
the scale will not permit of any 
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man swallowing up the money of 
the community.’ 

‘ The upshot of the matter,’ said 
Philip, ‘seems to me to be this: 
that your scheme will work well if 
all your companions are as disin- 
terested as you in their aims. But 
it will never be applicable to the 
world at large, until the world at 
large is peopled exclusively by Ce- 
cils. Now is it fair that you people, 
who could live honourably and com- 
fortably in any sphere, should with- 
draw the leaven of your influence 
from the world, which wants it bad- 
ly? You are not labouring for the 
world ; the world is not perfect 
enough to benefit by your scheme. 
Your only chance of success is to 
keep out the black sheep; but if 
you mean to benefit the world, you 
must invent something that will in- 
clude the black sheep. Your farm 
is a pretty plaything ; but it preaches 
no sort of gospel whatever. It is 
an amiable association of intelligent 
persons, who might have got it up 
in England as well as in America. 
If you were to offer its shelter and 
assistance to people in general, you 
would soon have to construct the 
same cumbrous system of repres- 
sive law and punishment which 
society has had to get up for its 
protection elsewhere.’ 

‘But don’t you see,’ retorted 
Cecil, who looked rather disgusted 
at having his scheme of general 
social reformation so ignominiously 
narrowed in its possibilities, ‘ that 
even if we can’t do the world any 
good, we can at least retire from 
the corruptions and affectations of 
society, and live a sweeter and 
wholesomer life by ourselves?” 

‘Yes, certainly. But if we have 
got down to this lower platform, 
Cecil, what do you say to my mis- 
sion? You are only pleasing your- 
self here—you are not working for 
the good of society. And so I tell 
you, that I have been sent to sum- 
mon you to England ; and I can 


see something in store for you there 
better than haymaking and the di- 
vision of annual profits.’ 

*“Get thee behind me, Satan!”’ 
said Lord Cecil. 

At this moment there rang a bell 
which was heard all over the farm; 
and presently there were seen to 
gather from all sorts of corners and 
nooks the inhabitants of the small 
colony, who had laid aside their 
implements. 

‘ They are coming in to dinner,’ 
said Lord Cecil. ‘You must dine 
with us. That is the dressing-bell 
—or rather the washing-bell—and 
in ten minutes another bell will 
bring them into the dining-hall.’ 

Philip and his companion en- 
tered the hall as the people assem- 
bled—men and women, mostly in 
the prime of life, plainly dressed, 
very happy-looking and healthy. 
There were a few young people 
also, of both sexes ; and some chil- 
dren, who were accommodated at 
a side-table. The general table 
extended down nearly the whole 
length of the large room; and the 
windows fronting the balcony be- 
ing open, a light wind came in and 
stirred coolly around the place. 
The dinner was excellent—plenty 
of plain and wholesome food, in 
considerable variety, and thorough- 
ly clean and well cooked. There 
was nothing drunk but water. 

‘What do you do with your 
grapes ?” said Philip. 

* Sell them,’ said Cecil. 

‘Suppose one were to be sick, 
and wanted wine ?’ 

‘The doctor has wine in his 
store,’ was the answer. 

‘I wish I was ill,’ said Philip. 

‘I am not going to break the 
laws for your sake,’ said Lord Cecil 
sturdily ; ‘so you must content your- 
self with water.’ 

After dinner there was halfan- 
hour’s rest, most of the members 
going into the walnut-grove, and 
sitting down to chat, or read, and 
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smoke. Smoking was nearly uni- 
versal among the men, so that it 
was clear the Washoota Convention 
had been considerate to one of the 
vices. Lord Cecil introduced Philip 
to several of his friends ; and also 
to a tall, lean, and brown person, 
who called himself Joshua J. Smith. 
Mr. Smith condescended — nay, 
eagerly consented—to take one of 
Mr. Philip’s cigars ; and while roll- 
ing the same about in his teeth, de- 
livered an extempore harangue on 
the prospects of the Convention, 
which he regarded chiefly in their 
pecuniary aspect. Mr. Philip feebly 
endeavoured to follow his calcu- 
lations as to the growing of okra 
and the production of hominy, and 
finally gave a lazy assent to every- 
thing he said. When he had gone 
away, Lord Cecil said, 

‘We are all afraid of that man. 
He has got too much power. He 
owns three-fourths of the stock, and 
we are beginning to see that he 
has come into the scheme merely 
to make money. Any day he might 
compel us to sell out in order to 
pay him, and he has used this power 
to enforce his own notions about 
various things. He alone was able 
to abolish the conscience-clause we 
had in the little school here, mere- 
ly by threatening to burst up the 
whole concern.’ 

‘Ah, then, you are not quite in 
so flourishing a condition as you 
had led me to believe,’ said Philip. 

‘We are flourishing enough,’ said 
Lord Cecil warmly. ‘ Nothing could 
be more prosperous ; only we want 
time. In ordinary hands, we should 
have no fear whatever; but this 
mercenary brute is a dangerous fel- 
low; and several are deeply dis- 
gusted, and a few have already left. 
They say he wants to get the whole 
place into his hands, and that he 
would like to get us into trouble, 
in order to force us to sell the 
estate, the mill, and the houses to 
him. Lots of us on coming here 
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expended whatever ready money 
we had in building and improving, 
without keeping any particular ac- 
count; but this fellow came with 
a different purpose: we wanted 
more money; he lent it to us on 
the security of stock ; the stock be- 
came his ; in short, he is the prin- 
cipal owner of the place.’ 

‘And you are his day-labourers.’ 

‘That is an ugly way of putting 
it.’ 

‘It may prove to be the true 
one when he clears you out.’ 

‘To tell you the truth, this man’s 
insolence and intermeddiing have 
nearly made me resolve, on one or 
two occasions, to quit the place for 
good.’ 

‘Quit it now for good,’ said 
Philip. ‘I thought you would 
jump at the invitation I offered 
you.’ 

‘If I leave here, it will be a con- 
fession of failure.’ 

‘Never mind what it is. Sup- 
pose the scheme were ever so suc- 
cessful, it would work in no way 
towards the benefit of mankind. It 
would set the example of withdraw- 
ing from our mixed and imperfect 
society those very elements which 
it can least spare. On the other 
hand, don’t you understand my 
message? Anybody less given to 
theorising than you would not re- 
quire a moment to decide.’ 

‘ I suppose I must go with you,’ 
said the red-headed young man 
with a sigh, as he looked down on 
the sunny meadows and the stream. 
He had really become attached to 
the spot, and to his dreams of what 
the Convention was to accomplish. 
He still believed in it. With a 
fresh incoming of money, might 
not Joshua J. Smith—the Old Man 
of the Sea—be removed from his 
place ? 

‘You are not very grateful to— 
to the person whose messenger I 
am,’ said Philip. 

‘I am grateful,’ he said. ‘When 
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I get to New York—when I find 
myself actually on the way to Eng- 
land—I shall be filled with joy. I 
shall not be able to say how much 
I thank you and her for a happi- 
ness I had given up for ever. But 
just at present, don’t you see, Phi- 
lip— 

And again his eyes wandered 
over the pleasant valley, until, at 
the corner of the melon-field, they 
lighted upon the lanky figure of 
Mr. Joshua J. Smith. 

‘If you wait here two days, I 
will go with you,’ he said deci- 
sively. 

‘Can you put me up here?” 

‘Of course. You may have a 
bed and such food as you saw; and 
you can take a turn at something, 
if you like, to amuse you. Smith 
wants us to pay for strangers’ ac- 
commodation not in the nominal 
currency of the Convention, but 
according to the prices which the 
accommodation would fetch in 
New York. That is only a bit 
of his sharp practice; and I sup- 
pose he will force it on them by 
and by.’ 

‘Suppose we drown Joshua J. 
Smith before we go: you have got 
no punishment for murder here, 
have you, beyond expulsion ?” 

‘I wish we could put him through 
a sausage-machine, or get rid of 
him somehow.’ 

After all, Lord Cecil was not the 
foundation-stone of the Conven- 
tion; and the Washoota people 
made less fuss about his going than 
Philip had expected. ‘Two days 
thereafter, Philip and he were rid- 
ing along the sandy road to the 
nearest village, whither Lord Ce- 
cil’s small stock of luggage had 
been already sent. 

‘It was very generous of you, 
Phil, to come all this way to oblige 
two unhappy young people.’ 

‘I owed Violet a good turn,’ he 
said. ‘ But don’t suppose she was 
pining for you. On the contrary, 


she disguised her affliction admir- 
ably ; and you must not go back 
with the notion that you are con- 
ferring a favour on her. She is 
rather an exacting young woman, 
you know.’ 

‘Violet and I will understand 
each other perfectly,’ said Lord 
Cecil, who had resumed his eye- 
glass on quitting his bucolic life, 
‘What I am mostly concerned 
about is, the extent to which my 
small income will go in providing 
her with a suitable house.’ 

‘Take a small house in the coun- 
try, or by the sea,’ said Philip; 
‘have it prettily and neatly fur- 
nished, and keep a good cook, and 
Violet will be happy. You forget, 
however, that I was not commis- 
sioned to come out here with an 
offer of her hand to you. Perhaps 
she won’t have you at all. Mar- 
riage, in fact, was never mentioned 
between us—at least your marriage 
was not.’ 

‘If Violet has brought me back 
to Europe for nothing—’ said Lord 
Cecil, speaking as if he were al- 
ready there. 

‘You will dog her steps until 
she repents? Very well ; but don’t 
say that I said she would marry 
you.’ 

Philip never having been in Ame- 
rica before, the two friends stopped 
a day or two in New York; went 
up to Boston ; had a look at one or 
two of the lakes ; and finally »~ ‘led 
from Quebec. Philip, inde > rt 
nearly three weeks in Au. rica; 
but he did not write a book about 
it. 

The day after his return, Mr. Phi- 
lip met Miss Violet, byappointment, 
in Regent-street. 

‘I am going to take you to see 
a friend,’ he said. And she blushed 
and said nothing, although she had 
spent the morning in inventing 
pretty speeches of gratitude for 
him. 

The trysting-place was the Na- 
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tional Gallery, which on the stu- 
dent-days may be regarded as the 
most notorious flirting-spot of Lon- 
don. A good number of the gentler 
students are accomplished men- 
slayers themselves ; and the police- 
men in charge of the rooms pre- 
serve an excellent gravity when 
they come upon couples in corners 
who have been staring at one 
picture for an hour. Towards 
four o'clock many gentlemen call, 
and inquire for their sisters; and 
the door-keeper is obliging. From 
that hour most of the easels are 
deserted ; and fairies in light at- 
tire, with green bands through their 
flaxen hair, consort with grave per- 
sons who pretend to have a sym- 
pathy with high art; and these 

walk about in isolated pairs, and 
' become esthetic in their conversa- 
tion. Sometimes the flirt is not 
content with one visitor; and the 
story goes, that there was lately a 
promising young performer who 
used to carry about with her three 
photographs, all fitting one brooch, 
into which receptacle she placed 
the picture of him whose afternoon 
it happened to be. Philip asked 
for a certain Miss St. Quentin; and 
he and his companion were per- 
mitted to walk up into the rooms. 
Violet strove to retain her com- 
posure, and only partially suc- 
ceeded. Philip saw that the hand 
which held a flower he had given 
her trembled much. In the second 
room they saw Miss St. Quentin at 
her easel; a young gentleman was 
talking to her. All at once this 
gentleman started from his chair, 
and came hurriedly forward. 

‘O, Cecil,’ said Violet, with a 
pretty look of wonder, ‘are you 
here ?” 

Miss St. Quentin, a tall young 
lady, with large eyes and artisti- 
cally-disarranged fair hair, asked 
Mr. Philip if he had seen the head 
of Andrea del Sarto; and he went 
with her to see it. She began to tell 
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him that she had been painting 
her own face from a looking-glass, 
and that she had found out she 
could see her soul. After gazing 
for four or five minutes, her soul 
came into her eyes; and then she 
tried to catch the expression of it. 
She went on to touch upon pre- 
Raphaelitism, and the propriety of 
girls dressing always in white, and 
always wearing white lilies in their 
hands as they sat in their homes. 
She talked rapidly, vaguely, and 
prettily for a length of time, until 
she suddenly found that her com 
panion was not listening, and 
seemed to be unconscious of her 
presence. 


CHAPTER XL. 
THE AVENGER AT LAST. 


ONE evening Hickes sat down 
and wrote the following letter, which 
he addressed to ‘ Miss Seaford.’ He 
was in the reading-room of an ob- 
scure club which he had joined, 
and which held its midnight meet- 
ings in the neighbourhood of Char- 
ing-cross. Itwastowardsteno’clock 
at night, and the place was empty. 


‘Dear LILIAN,’ he wrote, ‘I 
have seen you very often of late, 
although you have not seen me 
once. I have watched for you, 
sometimes for a whole day to- 
gether ; and I have been satisfied 
if I could only catch a glimpse of 
your face. And then, again, when 
you went away, I have felt more 
miserable than ever ; for you look- 
ed so ill and care-worn and sad, 
and I know that I have helped 
to make you so. Perhaps you will 
misapprehend me to the last —I 
cannot help it—but I implore you 
to give me one last chance to clear 
myself, and tell you—what I cannot 
tell you now. I have made you 
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afraid of me, I know; and I am 
not sure you will grant my request. 
Even then it will not much matter, 
for I cannot live like this. Do not 
be afraid ; I will never seek to com- 
pel you to speak to me; but if you 
do not, one resource is left to me. 
I will ask to see you to-morrow 
morning about ten o’clock. If the 
love I have for you, and the wretch- 
edness I feel, could only plead for 
me, you would not refuse me an 
interview of a few minutes.’ 


He went out and posted this let- 
ter ; then returned to the club. He 
could not drink anything, and he 
was quite pale. 

Men came in from the theatres, 
had some supper, talked in the 
smoking-room, and went home. 
Hickes sat still, and spoke to none; 
but as the time went on, he grew 
more and more restless. He kept 
turning over newspapers and maga- 
zines ; but he read not a line. 

‘Why has everybody gone so 
soon?’ he said impatiently to the 
waiter. 

‘It is half-past one, sir,’ said the 
man. 

‘But they are often here until 
three.’ 

‘Sometimes, sir,’ said the other 
with a sigh of resignation. 

The waiter went downstairs and 
fell fast asleep. Hickes continued 
to walk about the room in a rest- 
less way. He had been drinking 
wildly until the day before; then 
he had suddenly stopped ; and now 
he felt a strange lightness in the 
head that seemed ready to form 
itself into odd aérial shapes. There 
was a newspaper in particular which 
had fallen beneath a chair; and 
this newspaper, without the least 
noise, seemed to have the power 
of rising and lifting the chair with 
it, and would then as gently sub- 
side into its former position. He 
had a general and feverish appre- 
hension that phantasms and hide- 
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ous things might appear if he sud- 
denly turned his head in any one 
direction ; but this motion of the 
newspaper was the only abnormal 
thing that he actually saw. 

By and by, however, the news- 
paper under the chair grew smaller 
and whiter, and at last had the ap- 
pearance of the head of a corpse. 
The corpse was that of a woman ; 
and the face was fixed and blanch- 
ed, with the eyeballs staring blank- 
ly upwards. He could not move, 
but only look. He had never seen 
this woman—the dead face was that 
of a stranger. All at once, how- 
ever, the eyes began to move and 
to look at him, and the face began 
to laugh. 

He sprang upon the table nearest 
him with a shriek that rang through 
the empty house. The waiter came 
running upstairs and into the room; 
and then Hickes, with the perspi- 
ration standing on his pale face, 
jumped down from the table, and 
in a hurried and excited way apolo- 
gised for the noise he had made. 

‘When will the daylight be 
here ?” 

‘Presently,’ said the man, look- 
ing to the window, where there was 
a blue tinge appearing through the 
blinds. 

‘I will go now, then,’ said Hickes. 

He walked down the empty 
streets to Charing-cross ; and here 
a strange sight presented itself. All 
round the gray-stone square the 
tall buildings were dark and ghost- 
ly, and the lamps burned brightly 
in the violet-hued twilight of their 
shadows. But overhead the trans- 
parent blue had lightened, and be- 
hind St. Martin’s church there came 
up from the east a pale clear glow 
that was faintly tinted with yellow. 
The new light in the eastern sky 
glimmered down on the square; 
but all around the silent buildings 
were a deep lilac in colour, with 
the shining points of the gas-lamps 
growing redder as the dawn above 
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cleared and became silver - gray. 
Far down in the south the clock- 
tower of the Parliament Houses 
caught a tinge of the morning on 
its eastern front; and Big Ben 
boomed out the hour of three with 
a slow distinctness that increased 
the profound stillness that reigned 
around. Then a cab came rattling 
along from Pall Mall under the 
dusky blue shadow of the National 
Gallery ; some workmen appeared 
down in Parliament-street carrying 
bags of tools in their hands; the 
white fire above St. Martin’s church 
crept farther over the violet trans- 
parency of the sky ; the stars in the 
west sank farther and farther out of 
sight ; and the coming day seemed 
to bring a breezy freshness with it 
up out of the east. Hickes shivered 
slightly, and then turned listlessly 
to walk up the empty Haymarket, 
and so northward. 

It was still early morning when 
he arrived at Hampstead. He saw 
the postman go up to James Law- 
son’s door, and he knew that his 
message was now being taken in to 
Lilian. He had got two hours to 
idle away—how should he pass the 
time ? 

He went up to the Heath and 
lay down, turning his face from the 
glare of the sun. But sleep was 
impossible. He felt languid and 
physically wretched ; but he could 
not sleep. A restless impatience 
had taken possession of him ; and 
he tossed about on the bare grass, 
and moaned to himself, and tried 
in vain to collect his thoughts. 
Sick and exhausted as he was, 
there was a fire as if of fever in his 
veins ; and all he hoped for was, 
that he would have enough strength 
left to carry him over the crisis that 
was approaching. 

As he staggered up to James 
Lawson’s door, few would have 
recognised in this broken-down 
trembling wretch the methodical 
and contented young man who 
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used to live an easy and unevent- 
ful life in Sloane-street. He shook 
in every limb ; his eyes were blear- 
ed, and yet restless and wild; his 
face was pallid and sunken ; his 
gait the gait of a man who has 
just come out of a fever. He was 
so weak that, after knocking at the 
door, he had to steady himself by 
placing his hand on the wall until 
the maid-servant came. 

‘Ask Miss Seaford if I may 
speak to her for a few minutes.’ 

‘Will you come in, sir ? 

‘No. Go and ask her first— 
and be quick.’ 

‘She said, if you called, you were 
to come in.’ 

‘She said that ?—and the pallid 
face lit up somewhat. 

‘Yes, sir; Miss Seaford is wait- 
ing for you now.’ 

He entered the house with the 
air of a delirious man. He was 
shown into a room; and there 
before him stood Lilian, quite calm 
and pale. He started and shook 
violently when thus confronted 
with her; then he regarded her 
for a moment with a strange ex- 
pression of face; and finally he 
sank helplessly into a chair, cry- 
ing, 

‘O, my darling—I have killed 
you—I have killed you ! 

‘ Are you ill?’ she said. ‘Can I 
get something for you ?’ 

He was still trembling violently, 
and looked, indeed, like a dying 
man. 

‘Yes ; get me some brandy. No? 
he suddenly added with impetuous 
vehemence; ‘I will not take brandy, 
or anything. I have tasted not a 
drop of brandy for two days—I will 
not touch it again.’ 

‘I am glad to hear it,’ said Li- 
lian. 

‘How cruel you are!’ he said. 
‘You speak as if I were a complete 
stranger to you—as if I were a 
dog. How cruel and hard-hearted 
you are, in spite of your pretty 
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face and your softeyes! You have 
the face of an angel—something | 
have never seen in the face of a 
woman—something that I dream 
about—and yet you have not the 
kindness of a woman.’ 

‘I am very sorry for you,’ she 
said, looking down. ‘ You are ill; 
what can I do?” 

He started to his feet. 

‘Do you know that, in spite of 
your cruelty, I love you better than 
ever a man loved a woman? It 
is passion within me—a burning 
thing that is killing me. I do not 
care whether you are cruel ; if you 
were a devil, I should be quite as 
hopelessly lost. And sometimes I 
think you are a devil in the guise 
of a woman ; and I make up my 
mind to tear the mask off, and ex- 
pose you, and punish you.’ 

She retreated a step or two, 
frightened by his excited manner. 

‘Do not be afraid,’ he said. ‘I 
made a mistake just now. I de- 
termined not to frighten you—not 
to threaten—but to beseech you. 
I forgot myself — that was all; 
sometimes I lose control of myself 
like that, when I think over all 
I suffer. If you only knew what 
I suffer—the hours of agony night 
after night, the horrible waking, 
the weary watching up here to see 
you, and then to look at the door 
being shut, and find myself out 
there alone! Lilian, ifyou knewhow 
wretched I am, you would pity me. 
You cannot be so hard-hearted as 
you seem. I can see in your eyes 
now that you are not proud and 
implacable—that you are a little 
sorry for me. And if you have 
given me a little pity, why not a 
little love ?—only a little—I beg it 
from you !’ 

He stretched out his hands to 
her ; and she was so moved by his 
entreaty, that it was almost in de- 
spair she cried, 

‘I cannot—I cannot! Anything 
but that; for that I cannot give you. 
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I am sorry—I am distressed, when 
I hear what you say. There is 
almost nothing I wouldn’t do to 
make you less wretched than you 
are. I am deeply sorry; but I can- 
not do what you ask.’ 

‘You will not try,’ he said bit- 
terly. ‘You are so calm and sa- 
tisfied, that you do not need the 
affection of others. You will not 
try to be affectionate—to think 
kindly of me, who would be so 
grateful to you.’ 

‘I have tried,’ she said, with a 
sigh. ‘If I had thought that it was 
possible for us to live together on 
the only terms on which a husband 
and wife should live together, I 
would not have been so obdurate as 
you think I have been. I thought it 
was possible at one time; I thought 
I might become affectionate to- 
wards you, and that I might forget 
what led to the marriage. But when 
it came to the last moment, I knew 
it was impossible. I should have 
preferred death. You say I am hard- 
hearted. PerhapsI am. But I can- 
not help it—I cannot help it; and 
I am very sorry. I have tried to 
like you much, deeming that was 
my duty. It has all been to no pur- 
pose.’ 

‘The Lawsons have set you a- 
gainst me,’ he said. 

‘Certainly not,’ she replied. ‘And 
I have tried to think only of your 
better qualities, and to bring my- 
self to like you. I think you might 
have been very happy with some 
other woman. Perhaps I have done 
you more harm than you have done 
me. Ifso, I am deeply grieved for 
it.’ 

‘How good you are!’ he said 
suddenly ; ‘how tender, and kind, 
and thoughtful ! You have no self- 
ishness ; you say nothing of your- 
self—of what I have done to you. 
You are all this; and it makes me 
the more desperate that I cannot 
reach your love. O, Lilian, is it 
quite impossible ?” 
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She was silent. 

‘Is there no hope for me at all 
—none ?” 

‘I need not tell you what is 
untrue,’ she said—and there was 
a tender pity shining in the dark- 
blue eyes as she looked at him— 
‘I shall never love you as a wife 
ought to love her husband.’ 

He seemed scarcely to compre- 
hend her words for a little while ; 
and then he murmured to himself, 
with his eyes turned vacantly to- 
wards the carpet, 

‘ None—no hope—none at all! 
This is the end—I have come to 
it at last. I thought it was coming. 
Long ago I seemed to know that I 
would sit here this morning—is it 
not strange ?— and ask you this 
very question. I can remember it 
all as if you and I had lived hun- 
dreds of years ago, and had met as 
we met this morning, and spoken 
as we have spoken. I remember 
to have heard you say these things. 
That is why I am not surprised. 
This morning I had forgotten. I 
thought there was a chance. I 
lay upon the Heath there, and I 
made myself believe you might 
have some pity on me. There is 
no chance now, you say; it is all 
over and gone.’ 

He moved a few steps nearer 
the door. 

‘I have not spoken harshly to 
you?’ he said. ‘There is nothing 
of this morning you will remember 
afterwards and wish it had been 
otherwise ?” 

‘You must not go away like 
that’ she cried. ‘You tremble— 
you are ill. Sit down, and I will 
get you some water.’ 

‘The water you would bring is 
not strong enough,’ he said with a 
bitter smile. ‘The water I want 
to drink is some that will kill in a 
second.’ 

She shuddered, in spite of her- 
self, as she regarded him ; and this 
he perceived at once, and a sha- 
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dow of vexation passed over his 
face. 

‘What a fool Iam! he said. ‘I 
swore I wouldn't frighten you any 
more. I did not mean what I said. 
We are parting very good friends, 
are we not?” 

He offered her his hand as he 
said good-bye ; and she strove to 
conceal the reluctance with which 
she had to approach him. But 
when she touched his hand, she 
started. It was burning. 

‘1 am sure you are ill,’ she said. 
‘Shall I ask Mr. Lawson to come 
and see you?’ 

‘No,’ he said, looking at her 
with a strange wistfulness. ‘If I 
am ill, there is a cure for me. 
There is none for you. Will you 
ever be what you once were 
what I can remember you—when 
you looked so young and happy, 
and I could hear you singing in 
the house when I passed it? It is 
not a long time since then; but 
there has been a great change in 
you—a great change. Can any- 
thing alter you back now, and 
make you what you were? Can 
we bring back these two years, 
and take away from your face all 
they have put there? If I could 
do that, it would be something ; 
and then you would say, with your 
kindness, that if I was bad, I was 
not altogether bad—that I did my 
best to undo what I had done— 
that I had tried to make you happy 
at last. Good-bye; I shall not trou- 
ble you much more. You have been 
far kinder to me than I deserved ; 
but you will never know—my God! 
you will never know—how much I 
loved you.’ 

He tottered rather than walked 
out of the house, and as he stepped 
into the sunlight, the fresh breeze 
touched his cheeks and stirred him. 
Up on the Heath the trees were 
green, and overhead the sky was 
pure and blue; there was a sound 
of laughter from some children play- 
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ing in the white dust of the road ; 
and a young woman going past was 
singing blithely to a baby she car- 
ried in her arms. 

‘The world is a fine world for 
some people,’ he said ; ‘ but it has 
always been against me. If I could 
only begin over again! It would 
be something now to have a holi- 
day, and be at rest with all people, 
and to come up here and lie on 
the Heath, and drink in the sun- 
light and the fresh air. That is 
all over now. There is sickness 
and fire in my blood, and I can- 
not rest. Brandy — brandy !—I 
must have brandy, or I shall die 
before I get home.’ 

Some copious libations that he 
drank at a public-house produced 
the most extraordinary effect upon 
him. Going directly to his brain, 
the spirit produced a sort of de- 
lirium ; and Hickes got on the 
top of the omnibus in a wild ex- 
uberance of mirth. He laughed 
and sang as the heavy vehicle 
rumbled into London ; he shouted 
and tossed his hands in the air; 
and challenged the conductor to 
drink some more at the next halt- 
ing-place. 

‘You've been ’avin’ a drop al- 
ready, sir,’ said the man, with a 
laugh ; although there were some 
symptoms of the stranger’s hilarity 
which did not at all suggest drunk- 
enness. 

When they had got into town, 
Hickes went to a gunsmith’s, and 
said he wanted a saloon-pistol for 
rat-shooting. 

‘I have a rare stock of them,’ 
he said merrily. ‘They have bred 
plentifully this year, and I want to 
thin the coveys a bit. May I try 
the range of these pistols ?” 

‘Certainly,’ said the gunsmith, 
taking Hickes into a long chamber 
behind the shop which was fitted- 
up for the purpose. 

Hickes’s manner of handling the 
weapon was rather dangerous ; and 
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once or twice the gunsmith had to 
put aside the muzzle when it was 
too directly staring at him. 

Hickes fired a number of shots 
out of various pistols, revolvers in- 
cluded. 

‘If you fire in that careless 
fashion,’ said the gunsmith good- 
humouredly, ‘you will kill some- 
body some day.’ 

‘That’s precisely what I mean 
to do,’ said Hickes gaily. 

‘That kind of sport costs too 
much in this country,’ observed the 
other grimly. 

‘Tell me now,’ said Hickes. 
‘This saloon-pistol looks rather 
toyish. Are you sure it would kill 
the rat?’ 

‘You see,’ said the gunmaker, 
‘that the ball will go through an 
inch-thick deal board at twenty 
yards.’ 

‘Is the bone in a man’s chest as 
hard as a deal board ? 

‘The bone? What bone?’ 

‘Well, the ribs—the plate that 
covers the chest—whatever it is. 
Do the ribs go up all the way ?” 

The gunsmith began to think 
that his new customer was mad, 
and hoped he would buy some wea- 
pon or other and get out. 

At last Hickes chose one of the 
pistols, and the parcel was made 
up for him. 

‘ Two pounds you said? and half 
a crown for the box of caps. I find 
I have here two pounds three shil- 
lings and ninepence: would you 
mind taking the whole sum? It is 
only a whim of mine.’ 

The man looked astonished ; but 
Hickes gave him no time to reply. 
He put the money on the counter 
and went out into the open air, say- 
ing gaily to himself, 

‘The last sixpence ! the last six- 
pence! See how I have timed my 
exit !’ 

His appearance and the manner 
of his walking made a good many 
people turn and look at him. He 
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did not heedthem much. He sang 
snatches of songs — most of them 
old theatrical favourites, like ‘ The 
green bushes,’ or ‘When a little 
farm we keep’—-and recited bits 
of plays, waving the little brown 
parcel in the air. Sometimes he 
laughed aloud; and a startled 
passer-by would look with dismay 
on this pale and haggard wretch, 
whose ghastly hilarity seemed so 
strange beside his enfeebled frame 
and sunken cheeks. At length he 
reached his lodgings, and went sing- 
ing upstairs. 

As he entered his room, his 
manner suddenly changed. Arthur 
Drem was there. 

‘I don’t want to see you just at 
present,’ said Hickes gloomily. 

‘But I want to see you,’ said 
Arthur Drem, with some show of 
anger. ‘Do you know that Philip 
Drem has come back from Ame- 
rica, and that he knows all about 
that money transaction between his 
father and you? He must have 
got the story from you. Nobody 
but yourself would be such an ass 
as to tell him.’ 

‘I have not seen him for a year,’ 
said Hickes sulkily. 

‘But you have told some one who 
knows him. You must have done 
so. And don’t you understand 
what you have done? By heavens, 
he will murder you 

‘ He won't,’ said Hickes. 

‘You seem not to care; that’s 
because you don’t know him. Mind 
you, there’s no bluster about him, 
as there is about his father. When 
he sets about a thing, he means 
business; and if he comes down 
here to pay you out, he will make 
it a caution to you.’ 

‘Did you come down to tell me 
all that ?” 

‘I came down to warn you that 
he is very likely to find you out; 
and you may be fool enough to tell 
him more than he knows. I don’t 
know how much that is; but there 
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has been a furious scene between 
his father and him over it. He is 
out of the house now, for good and 
all; and I tell you, you had better 
look out.’ 

‘I think you had better look out,’ 
said Hickes with composure. ‘ You 
came to ask me not to tell your 
share in the matter. Perhaps I will, 
perhaps I won’t.’ 

‘He will throw you out of the 
window before you have the chance 
of uttering a word. My advice to 
you is, to get out of London.’ 

‘I am going.’ 

‘ Where ?” 

‘I don't know, nor you either.’ 

‘You are mad—or drunk. You 
have been drinking, I see.’ 

‘I tell you I don’t want to hear 
any more of your insolence !’ cried 
Hickes, in an access of fury. ‘I 
have business to transact. I am 
pressed for time. I was in capital 
spirits till I saw you ; and I don’t 
want any more of you. Get out! 
— if you don’t, I have got here a 
pistol for shooting rats, and you'll 
be the first.’ 

‘None of this nonsense,’ said 
Arthur. 

Hickes untied the parcel, took 
out the pistol, and put a bullet-cap 
in it. Then he went to the farther 
end of the room. 

‘One,’ he said. 

Arthur moved towards the door, 
his face white with rage. He did 
not know how far this madman 
would go. 

‘Two,’ said Hickes. 

Arthur caught hold of the door 
and opened it. 

‘ Three shouted Hickes; and 
the next moment there was a sharp 
click — not a report — and Arthur 
heard the crash of the bulletthrough 
the panel of the door, some dozen 
inches or so from his face. He 
darted on to the landing at once, 
and heard Hickes laughing merrily 
inside. 

Arthur stood for some time 
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resolutely on the stairs. He was 
vexed to have received this igno- 
minious expulsion ; but at the same 
time the joke that Hickes had just 
played was a very awkward one, 
and he did not much relish the 
notion of facing this devil-may-care 
wretch again. He heard Hickes 
shutting and locking the door ; and 
then all was silent in the room. 

He descended the stairs, and met 
the landlady. 

‘Has Mr. Hickes been drink- 
ing?’ asked Arthur. 

‘He have been going on awful,’ 
said the frank landlady. ‘Pore 
young man, he seems much dis- 
tressed, and in consequence has 
drunk hisself as drunk as ever was, 
night after night. And in the morn- 
ing he is’elpless and crying, and 
wishes he could kill hisself, and is 
as ill as ill can be, and worse.’ 

‘T sha’n’t disturb him; I will write 
to him,’ said Arthur, who had still 
a lively recollection of the whistle 
and crack of the pistol-bullet. 

He was just stepping out into the 
street, when he was confronted by 
a man who was about to ring the 
bell. Arthur, looking up, saw be- 
fore him his cousin Philip, and in- 
voluntarily receded a step. 

‘Don’t go away, Arthur,’ said 
Philip ; ‘I want you. Is Hickes in 
this house ?” 

‘Yes,’ said Arthur, rather timidly. 
It seemed to him that his cousin 
had grown graver, sterner, older, 
since he saw him last; and he no- 
ticed that he held in his hand a 
small wooden case. 

‘You must go inside with me, 
to be a witness to an act of justice. 
You know what Hickes has done 
— it’s only of late that I discovered 
the real infamy of it. The law does 
not punish a crime like that; and 
so—’ 

‘I told him you would kill him ! 
cried Arthur, beginning to tremble 
violently. ‘I won’t go into the 
house with you ; I won’t be a party 
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to it. You are going to murder 
him, and he is so weak he can 
scarcely stand, and you are strong. 
It isn’t fair— 

* He will have the same chance 
for his life that I shall have. I 
shall not lay a finger on him.’ 

‘I know what you mean,’ cried 
Arthur, who was more green than 
white with fear, ‘and I won’t be a 
party to it.’ 

‘I think you will,’ said Philip, 
calmly looking at him. ‘I know 
everything about the hand you had 
in that business. I may settle with 
you afterwards ; perhaps I shall ne- 
ver have the chance. But I should 
advise you to come with me just 
now, for your own safety.’ 

The door was still open ; Arthur 
stood aside to let Philip pass. 

‘No,’ said he ; ‘ you go on first, 
and show me the room.’ 

Arthur, trembling in every limb, 
went up the stairs, and paused be- 
fore Hickes’s door. He was speech- 
less with terror ; and when Philip 
bade him enter the room, he clung 
to the railings as if determined not 
to budge a foot. Philip went to the 
door himself, and tried to open it. 
It was locked. He rapped on the 
splintered panel ; there was no re- 
ply. Then he went back a step, 
lifted his foot, and drove the door 
in. 

The spectacle that then met 
their eyes made Philip drop the 
box that was in his hand, while 
Arthur uttered a cry of horror. On 
the floor before them lay Hickes, 
with his mouth open, dead. There 
was no trace of blood about; but 
there lay by his side the saloon- 
pistol with which he had shot at 
Arthur. Arthur stood at the door, 
with a complexion as ghastly as that 
of the prostrate man, and saw 
Philip go forward and lift Hickes’s 
arm. 
‘He is dead,’ said Philip. 

At length Arthur, still trembling, 
ventured forward; and the land- 
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lady, who had been alarmed by the 
smashing-in of the door, came run- 
ning upstairs and entered the room, 
where she broke into a series of 
hysterical cries. 

‘Be quiet, woman! said Philip. 
‘We must carry this unhappy wretch 
to his bed: where is the room ?” 

She opened a folding-door ; and 
she and Philip—Arthur would not 
go near the corpse—lifted the body 
and put it on the bed. Present- 
ly Arthur followed, carrying in his 
hand a paper, which he had picked 
off the table. He handed it to Phi- 
lip, who read these words, written 
in a straggling and tremulous hand : 


‘ This is the last time, Lilian, I 
shall ever speak to you. When they 
show you this paper, you will know 
that I have tried to make what re- 
paration I could for all that I have 
done to you. I hope it is not too 
late. I hope you will get well and 
strong; I hope you will get the old 
colour and light back to your face. 
In a minute or two I shall have 
set you free ; and you will be able 
to do what you like. Don’t think 
too hardly of me. I have acted 
badly by you; but I did not know 
that I was going to be so desper- 
ately in love with you—so wretched 
and broken down. If I have done 
wrong, I have had my punishment, 
and this is the end. You don’t 
know what I suffered in wandering 
about, trying to get a glimpse of 
you, and never receiving a word or 
a look from you. Since there is no 
hope for me, I don’t care to live ; 
and, in any case, I am determined 
to do my best by you now. Good- 
bye ; and don’t think I was so bad 
as I seemed to be. Forgive me for 
all that I have done—’ 


The letter was not finished, nor 
was there any signature. Philip 
turned to Arthur, who was looking 
at the corpse, and said, 

‘Are you pleased with the result 
of your work? You ruined this 
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miserable man’s life, and you have 
murdered him. I came to punish 
him—that duty has been taken out 
of my hands. But you, who area 
greater scoundrel than he ever was, 
remain unpunished—’ 

‘But you should be satisfied— 
youshould be satisfied,’ criedArthur. 
‘Isn’t this enough? There has been 
no harm done to you, or to her, 
that can’t be set right now. Why 
should you want to hurt me? I 
will do anything you like by way 
of reparation. What can I do, Phi- 
lip—what can I do ?” 

‘We will see,’ said his cousin. 


CHAPTER XLI. 
‘ AFTER LONG GRIEF AND PAIN.’ 


PuHILip went abroad, wandered 
about from town to town for about 
a month. At the expiry of that 
time he could no longer control 
his impatience. Finding himself in 
Paris, he suddenly started one even- 
ing by the express-train, and the 
next morning he was in London. 
He rested for a few hours at one of 
the large railway-hotels, and then 
took the train up to Hampstead. 

As he drew near to James Law- 
son’s house, it seemed to him that 
the blinds on the windows were all 
drawn down. What was the reason 
of it? Hastening his steps, he ap- 
proached the house, and saw with 
dismay that his eyes had not de- 
ceived him. 

‘Have I come too late? he 
groaned aloud. ‘Is it all too late 
now—while I have been idling a- 
broad, and keeping back from her ?” 

He went up to the house—the 
door had inadvertently been left 
open an inch or so—he entered, 
and hurriedly walked into the small 
parlour where the family generally 
sat. The first thing that he saw was 
the figure of Lilian bent over the 
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table, her face resting down on her 
hands. He uttered a cry of joy, and 
she started up. 

‘You are not ill!’ he cried, tak- 
ing her hand. 

‘ Hush!’ she said, and he saw that 
her eyes were full of tears. 

‘What is the matter? he said, 
too overjoyed to think of her pos- 
sible answer. ‘I thought you were 
ill, or dying, my love, my darling ; 
and now I hear you speaking to me 
—and I know you are mine now 
~-forever. But, Lilian, what is the 
matter? Why are you so silent? 
Are you vexed with me for not 
coming sooner? Did you think I 
was not coming ?” 

‘Not that—not that,’ she said; 
and she crept closer to him, and 
hid her face in his breast. ‘Of 
course I knew you would come, 
Philip. But don’t you know what 
has happened—why the blinds are 
down ?” 

* Alec ?” 

‘Yes,’ she said. ‘And the last 
words he said to me—only this 
morning—were, “ Why doesn’t Philip 
come to you—why doesn’t he come?” 
He has been asking for you all 
during these three days, since ever 
he knewhe would not recover. And 
I tried to make him believe that 
you would come ; and he was very 
wretched about it. We sent for 
you repeatedly—no one had your 
address. It was for my sake that 
he was so anxious you should come. 
I could not convince him.’ 

‘And I was forcing myself to 
stay away, said Philip, ‘lest you 
should think me indecorous in my 
haste to see you. I wish I hadcome 
sooner. It was with difficulty that 
I remained abroad so long. What 
was his ailment ?” 

‘He died of fever; but he had 
been very weak and ill oflate. Mr. 
and Mrs. Lawson are beside them- 
selves with grief : you must not ask 
to see them now.’ 

‘You look very worn, Lilian, and 


tired. You have been sitting up all 
these nights.’ 

‘Sometimes, for a little while,’ 
she said. 

‘ Willyou go out now and breathe 
the fresh air ?” 

‘Ought I?’ she said, looking up 
to him with her simple obedience 
of old. 

‘Yes,’ he said. ‘ You can dono 
more good at present. And you 
must consider yourself a little—it 
will be quite a new experience for 
you.’ 

‘I mean to take very great care 
of myself now,’ she said. And he 
kissed her, and she left the room. 

In a few minutes they left the 
house together ; and Philip turned, 
according to old habit, towards the 
East Heath-road. 

‘Not that way—not that way,’ 
she said, with a slight shudder. ‘I 
wish never to see that road again. 
You must take me away, Philip, 
where I shall forget all that time, 
and what has happened since.’ 

‘What is the time you remember 
with most pleasure ?’ he asked. 

‘Why, you know,’ she said. 

‘Yes, I know,’ he said. ‘And 
I shall take you down to Devon- 
shire; and we will live there, if 
you like, and take up the thread 
of our past life there, just as if no- 
thing had occurred since. When 
we go down, you will begin to 
think it was quite lately you and I 
walked down by the Dart on that 
evening—you remember ?” 

‘ Have I ever forgotten it? And 
we shall go down to Paignton— 
shall we not?—and walk on the 
sands ; and we shall see Brixham, 
and Berry Head, and the sea ; and 
we shall go again to the old church 
out on the Point. But I was all 
wrong, Philip, about bringing away 
a picture of it. Do you remember, 
I told you to shut your eyes, and 
you would carry away a clear me- 
mory of it? I have never been 
able to bring the picture before 
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me ; for whenever I thought of the 
place and of you, I could not see 
anything for tears.’ 

‘The time of tears is all over,’ 
he said. 

‘Is it ever over?’ she asked, with 
wistful eyes. 

Her brief experience of life had 
not been a very joyful one. 

‘You have a great balance of 
happiness to receive, my darling,’ 
he said. ‘ You have had all your 
griefs at the outset of your life. 
Providence owes you a deep debt 
of happiness. And the very first 
thing I shall do, will be to prove 
you a false prophet out of your 
own lips. I will carry you off to 
Tor Bay; and you and I shall 
see the Dart together once more ; 
and I shall laugh at your predic- 
tion.’ 

‘You must never laugh at it, Phi- 
lip,’ she said gravely, ‘or at any- 
thing that has happened since then. 
We cannot forget these things ; we 
shall never forget them. Perhaps, 
if we are to have happiness now, 
it will be all the sweeter when we 
think of what is bygone. And O, 
my darling, the delight of talking 
to you, and being with you again, 
is almost more than I can bear ! 

So they wandered on, not heed- 
ing very much where they went; 
and their speech, somehow or other, 
came back and back again to Tor 
Bay. In imagination they seemed 
to hover around the pleasant shores 
that had once been so beautiful 
to them; and all their brightest 
schemes for the future had the sea 
and the sunlight and the green 
hills of these Devonshire scenes 
mixed up with them. 

‘You will have to grow younger 
now, he said. ‘ You are scarcely 
twenty; but you look twenty-five. 
So next year, when you are twenty- 
one, you must look twenty-four ; 
and when you are twenty-two, you 
must look twenty-three ; and when 
you are twenty-three, people will 
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think you are twenty-two; until, 
when you are twenty-five, you will 
be back again to twenty—and less 
than twenty; and we shall have 
you running and laughing and sing- 
ing, as you did at Torquay. Do 
you remember when you ran back 
all the way from Paignton, only 
because you feared to be late for 
breakfast ?” 

‘You had no flowers for your 
table that morning,’ she said. 

‘Only one—a rose,’ he answered. 
‘And until you have grown young 
again, I think I must give up pet- 
ting and patronising you. You have 
lost all your childish ways ; you must 
get them back again before I begin 
to spoil you. You are too much of 
a woman now, Lilian—your eyes 
have been so sad of late.’ 

‘But I am going to take great 
care of myself now, I told you,’ she 
said. ‘I will think of nothing but 
happy things ; and I will get strong 
—for you would not care for me 
if I were poor, and haggard, and 
weak,’ 

‘My darling,’ he said, ‘if your 
hair were white, and yourself grown 
quite old, I would pray to have 
white hair, and to grow old, for 
your sake. But it is youth, not 
age, the next years will bring you. 
I will take you out into the sun- 
light, and get back your colour, 
until you are like a wild rose. Who 
was the Wild Rose of the Dart in 
the old times ?” 

‘In the old times! she said with 
asigh. ‘I daresay the Dart is as 
beautiful now as it was then ; and 
has gone on since, not caring for 
us or remembering us; and has 
sung quiet songs in the evening for 
all sorts of people except us.’ 

‘And now it will sing a song for 
us—not quiet, but brisk and cheer- 
ful, in the morning; and ifit doesn’t, 
we will appeal to the sea, and you 
shall hear the laugh and the splash 
of the waves all round the coast 
from Dartmouth to the Thatcher!’ 
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‘But there is no singing like the 
singing of the Dart, she said. ‘It 
is so still in the evening, like the 
stirring of wind in the woods.’ 

Then she said, 

‘You are not on good terms 
with your father ?” 

‘No,’ he said ; ‘nor can I ever 
hope to be. It is only quite re- 
cently that I learned a story which 
I shall never tell you, because it 
would make you believe that the 
world was full of devils. But what 
I discovered then has almost made 
it impossible that my father and I 
can ever meet again. When I look 
at your face, and think of how he 
and others were implicated in pro- 
ducing the suffering that is written 
there, I declare to you that forgive- 
ness seems impossible. It is too 
much to ask of any man. It is 
enough charity if I keep my hands 
off them ; and Idon’t mean to have 
any settling of old scores with ei- 
ther my father or my cousin. I can- 
not forgive them. Ifforgiveness ever 
becomes possible, it must come from 
you.’ 

‘If I thought it would please you 
to be friends with your father,’ she 
said, ‘I would go to him to-mor- 
row, and make my intercession.’ 

‘You go to him!’ he cried in 
alarm ; ‘you must never go to him 
without my knowledge and pres- 
ence. Do you understand, Lilian ? 
I will never risk a repetition of all 
that is bygone.’ 

‘But how are you and he ever 
to become friends ?” 

‘I am in no hurry.’ 

‘I did not think you so unfor- 
giving.’ 

‘You don’t know what you ask,’ 
he said hastily. ‘You know no- 
thing of what he and others have 
done ; and I will not tell you—it 
would do you no good to know. 
When I see you getting young and 
blithe again, I may thipk differ- 
ently ; but just at present—just at 
present—when I look at you—’ 
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‘ Ah, don’t talk like that, Philip!’ 
she cried. ‘You make me afraid. 
I have never seen you like that be- 
fore. They must have done you 
some terrible wrong.’ 

‘It is you whom they have 
wronged, and I have kept an ac- 
count of it; yes, I have kept an 
account of it. I have put it aside 
just at present; but I have not 
drawn my pen across it.’ 

‘But some day,’ she said with 
a smile, ‘when I am rummaging 
among your things, with the curi- 
osity of—of—’ 

‘Why don’t you say it?’ he said. 

‘Suppose that I said it,’ she said 
with a blush—‘and I come across 
the book that holds the account, I 
will take it out into the garden— 
we shall have a garden, shall we 
not ?—and I will light a small fire 
of dried leaves and sticks, and put 
the book on it, and you will see it 
burn quite away.’ 

‘And we will "get somebody to 
gather up the ashes very carefully, 
so as not to leave a speck, and 
carry them down to the sea-shore. 
No; I wouldn’t have the sea pol- 
luted with the remains of such a 
story; we shall have a hole dug 
for them in the sand, and bury them 
out of sight.’ 

‘Tell me, now, what you are go- 
ing to do, Philip,’ she said. ‘What 
is your work going to be?” 

‘To make you strong and cheer- 
ful, in the first place,’ he said. 
‘Don’t you know that I have a 
small sum of money that might 
keep us very well? Only I must 
have some occupation besides; and 
we shall settle all that afterwards. 
When once we get down to Tor 
Bay, we shall construct schemes by 
the dozen. And all the time the 
sea-air will be making your cheeks 
pink and your eyes bright again.’ 

‘Now let us go back to Mr. and 
Mrs. Lawson’s,’ she said with some 
sudden compunction, for they had 
almost forgotten the trouble ofthese 
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poor people in their own joy ; and 
so they returned to the house, and 
gave such comfort and assistance 
as they could. They had been out 
for something less than an hour; 
Lilian had grown a year younger 
in the time, and the difference in 
her look was apparent to every one. 

About three months after that, 
Philip and she, one calm afternoon, 
stood by a grave. 

‘To-morrow we go away,’ she 
said, ‘and yet I don’t feel as though 
we were leaving those that are 
buried here behind us. They fol- 
low us, as the moon follows us, 
wherever we go, and we have only 
to look up, and we find their faces 
there. Did I ever tell you, Philip, 
how vexed I was that poor Alec 
should die, and not know that you 
had come back? For I thought 
he would go to mamma, and tell 
her that he had left me miserable, 
and she would be very sad. Butnow 
she must know that you came, and 
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Alec must know also, and my fa- 
ther ; and they will all be happy to 
see how happy I am.’ 

‘Are you so very happy already?’ 
he asked. 

‘I could not be more happy,’ 
she said, as she stood there with 
her hand on his arm. 

Then she said, 

‘I think, the more friends we 
have up there, the less we can tell 
the difference between that world 
and this. It seems an easy thing 
to go and join them—except for 
leaving you, Philip. O, my dar- 
ling, I hope we shall live together 
and die together—always together 
until the end; and then it does 
not much matter how short or how 
long life may be.’ 

That is the cry of many souls, 
that scarce know whether to hope 
or fear—that find life a mystery 
around them, unsettling, uncertain ; 
while the seasons come and go, 
and the dead are at peace. 


DEAD AT DAWN. 


Ir was the dawn. 


My love lay newly dead. 


She had breathed her last light breath away in sleep, 


And rested quiet and white. 
Of wealth pillowed her cheek. 
I sat down, calm for might of sorrow. 

Set slantwise towards her bosom. 

No more, I knew, for ever. 


Her hair’s great heap 
Upon her bed 

Her head 
She would weep 
She might keep 


Full rest, and no more tears save mine be shed. 


I heaved her costly small head in my hands 
Edged tenderly beneath it—kissed it there 
Where hair lay thickest—kissed along it where 
The living locks sundered in golden bands— 
Kissed down her forehead—kissed her cheeks, her chin— 
Kissed lastly through her lips my whole soul in, 
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CHAPTER I. 
1817-1820. 


THE introductory remarks upon 
this subject will have, in a great 
measure, intimated the nature of 
the musical school in which I was 
nurtured. From the earliest period 
to which my memory dates back, 
I was thrown in contact with mu- 
sicians, both professional and ama- 
teur. So soon also as my little fin- 
gers could be made to move, I was 
put down to a pianoforte ; and as if 
not enough of torture were inflicted 
upon a child of between fourand five 
years of age by the painful drudgery 
of having to play scale passages 
hour by the hour together, their tips 
were made as sore as could be by 
being cramped to form the tones 
—no, that would have been an im- 
possibility, but something as much 
unlike them as it is possible to 
conceive—of aviola, between which 
and my small self there was a daily 
struggle of some hour and a half’s 
duration which should have the 
mastery — whether I should beat 
that goodly-sized fiddle, or it should 
beat me. This struggle did not 
continue very long —scarcely, I 
should say, more than three or 
four months— because of my pro- 
gress with the latter instrument be- 
ing much smaller than my improve- 
ment on the former. Besides, un- 
happy child that I was, I was be- 
ginning to give indications of a 
voice, which unwittingly I had 
made known by frequently piping 
out any popular tune my ear had 
caught up; and /hat was there- 
fore to be cultivated, that I might 


become, so far as possible, a pro- 
ficient ‘boy soprano.’ My father 
had been a chorister himself of 
the cathedral church of , and 
had obtained a large amount of 
musical instruction from a former 
organist—one of the most compe- 
tent pupils of the Dr. Hayes’ (of 
Oxford) school—in his youth ; and 
at the time I can first remember to 
have heard it, possessed a counter- 
tenor voice, the quality of which 
more nearly resembled that of Ma- 
rio than any other male singer [ 
have since listened to. He was 
my first master, and a stern and 
severe one indeed he was ; for not 
only did he insist upon the constant 
practice of my fingers upon the 
pianoforte keys, but upon vocal 
scale and division passages, with 
the utmost pertinacity, the remem- 
brance of which calls up many a 
sad moment of childish grief and 
lamentation. ‘That I hated the 
drudgery was but natural; yet it 
had its pleasant side, because it 
gave me the means of becoming 
acquainted with musicians—pro- 
fessional and amateur—very early 
indeed in my career, to listen to 
whose performances, either vocal 
or instrumental, which even then 
I greatly enjoyed, was the offered 
and the granted reward of perse- 
verance. The early training to 
which I was subjected might have 
disgusted many another child, and 
driven him in after-time to have 
detested and abhorred everything 
musical, whatever might have been 
its nature or its character. That it 
had not this effect upon a mind 
not a little sensitive, and some- 
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what precocious, I can attribute 
only to the praise I continually ob- 
tained from my father’s friends ; to 
the predictions—which I could not 
fail to overhear—that I should be 
an excellent pianist, if not so alto- 
gether satisfactory a singer; and, 
above all, to the delight I even 
thus early took in listening to the 
performance of Corelli’s trios, 
Haydn’s earlier symphonies, inter- 
spersed with one or two of the less 
difficult of those of Mozart, which 
were practised weekly by amateurs 
in a private concert-room, with two 
first and second violins, one viola, 
one violoncello, and a double bass : 
the violoncello being scraped by an 
ambitious plasterer, with such an 
absence of tone and taste as would 
have made dear old Bob Lindley’s 
hair stand on end; and the double 
bass rasped at a frightful rate by an 
eccentricclergyman, with sosmall an 
idea of the nature of a vance, that it 
would have made Dragonetti swear, 
‘She / dirty blackguard !’* The wind 
instruments were of the like pro- 
portion as to number and quality, 
save as to one exception, the oboe 
—which was played by a brother 
of the eccentric contre-basso, with 
a tone and execution not even sur- 
passed in much later days by a 
Barret or a Nicholson. To these 
rehearsals were now and then 
added public performances, to 
which London aristes lent their 
aid, and who indicated what was the 
state of music in the great metro- 
polis, to reach which it then took 
a day and a night, instead of, as 
now, but a few hours. At my fa- 
ther’s house many of these artistes 
were welcome guests ; and well do 
I remember—can I ever forget it ? 
—the first impressions I received of 
what really dramatic singing con- 
sists. I could not have been more 
than six years of age—perhaps a 

rhis was a well-known expression of 


netti concerning any one with whom 
© thought he had cause to be offended. 
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month or two less—when Bartle- 
man spent an evening under my 
father’s roof—an event which is 
imprinted upon my mind with as 
much intensity as my having been 
taken about a month previously to 
the dark and dingy little theatre of 
my native town, redolent with the 
sickening smell of oil and orange- 
peel, to witness Miss O’Neil’s per- 
sonation of Belvidera in Otway’s 
Venice Preserved ; theremembrances 
of which would have been assisted 
by my having been supported in 
my father’s arms through the crush 
into the pit—it was in that part of 
the house where the sazvans, in 
those days, ‘most did congregate’ 
—and by his having had his coat- 
tails torn off, were not the sound 
of that actress’s bell-like voice still 
ringing in my ears, as she called Jaf- 
fier twice before making her evtrée ; 
and did I not also still continue 
to see, ‘in my mind's eye,’ her last 
great mad scene, in which every 
one of the other performers upon 
the stage stood weeping like chil- 
dren, wholly forgetful of their busi- 
ness. 

Well, I say, when about five years 
old I heard Bartleman —a little 
man, of no very prepossessing ap- 
pearance, neatly dressed, somewhat 
stiff and formal in his manner, and 
not at all indisposed, in spite of 
his then proverbial ill-health, to 
enjoy a glass or two of sound old 
fruity port. Trained under Dr. 
Cooke, in the choirs of Westmin- 
ster Abbey and the Chapel Royal, 
where so many of our best musi- 
cians in former days obtained their 
education, this remarkable baritone 
not only possessed the utmost pu- 
rity and roundness of tone, but ma- 
nifested an amount of feeling in his 
interpretation of the older masters 
which I believe, without desiring 
to be a daudator temporis acti, has 
never since been rivalled, not even 
by Santley, who, so far as I can 
remember, more resembles him in 
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point of style and finished execu- 
tion than any singer of this class I 
have ever listened to between 1817 
and 1871. Of this remarkable man 
it was said by one of the most com- 
petent and judicious critics that 
ever wrote,* that he possessed ‘ 
fancy lively to an extreme degree,’ 
which, from his career having com- 
menced in the church, ‘there re- 
ceived a chastening and a temper- 
ance which had been the more 
important, inasmuch as his natural 
vivacity must have always exposed 
him to the strong temptations by 
which the keen sense of dramatic 
effect, visible in everything he did, 
proved him to be assailable. His 
execution of the song of Poly- 
pheme (Handel's Acis and Galatea), 
**O, ruddier than the cherry,” which 
before his time had always been 
held to be a rude, heavy, and un- 
manageable composition, was truly 
theatrical, yet equally just. It was 
really gigantic. .. . To the last move- 
ment of Pergolesi’s exquisitely-pa- 
thetic air, set to the words, “O 
Lord, have mercy upon me,” he 
also imparted the exact measure 
of animation which the subject re- 
quired and would bear.’ It was this 
latter song which I heard him sing 
at my father’s house, standing as it 
were upon tiptoe, as was his wont, 
to give height to a somewhat di- 
minutive stature, entrancing the ear 
with the pious fervour of the en- 
treaty of the first motivo of that 
song, and elevating the spirit by 
the enthusiastic burst of joy ous as- 
surance in the second, ‘ But my 
hope hath been in Thee.’ I was 
caught up weeping by my mother 
at the close of this song, and hur- 
ried away by her to bed, where I 
sobbed myself to sleep. No mar- 
vel that the impression of that night 
has never been obliterated. I never 
saw or heard Bartleman afterwards ! 
* Mr. Richard Mackenzie Bacon, the pro- 


prietor and editor of the Quarterly Musical 
Alagazine and Review, vol. i. pp. 326-7 
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From the circumstance of my 
being located in a cathedral town 
at the beginning of my career, I na- 
turally heard much more of church 
than of secular music. Indeed, I 
should have known little or nothing 
of the latter, had I not been taken 
up to London some months after 
hearing Bartleman with a view to 
my being placed in the choir of West- 
minster Abbey, St. Paul’s, or the 
Chapel Royal, for musical training, 
and with a view to my future means 
of livelihood. From some cause 
or other, which I never heard dis- 
tinctly explained, the idea of my 
being permanently placed in one 
or other of those great musical 
schools fell through ; and, much to 
my own, as well as to my mother’s 
gratification, I was taken back con- 
siderably wearied and very much be- 
wildered with all I had heard and 
seen ; for my father having put up 
at a small lodging in the immediate 
vicinity of Cockspur-street—not a 
stone of which now remains—! 
had to accompany him wherever he 
went ; and on not a few evenings— 
our stay did not exceeda fortnight— 
I was roused up from a sound sleep, 
stowed away in a hackney-coach, 
wherein I again slept, in spite of 
an amount of indescribable alarm 
at the seven- or eight-caped top- 
coats of sundry jarvies, till I was 
taken out more dead than alive, 
and put to bed, heartily glad to 
rest therein, and earnestly hoping, 
if not praying, that I might soon 
be back again in old » never 
again to leave it. Ofall the music 
I heard at the Abbey, St. Paul's, 
and the Chapel Royal—at the lat- 
ter a shilling was then paid to en- 
ter, and another shilling for a most 
uncomfortable seat—in the day 
time, and at concerts at night, | 
have but the most indifferent re- 
miniscences. I remember well 
that I was taken to the Catch Club 
and Glee Club, then, as now, held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern ; but | 
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know nothing more about what was 
said or sung there, or anything else, 
than that some of the young cho- 
rister-boys who assisted at the 
latter laughed at my strange pro- 
vincial dress and my stranger dia- 
lect ; plagued me mightily by pulling 
my ears, twitching my hair, and 
kicking my unoffending shins ; 
threatening all the while that if I 
dared to make a noise, I should be 
taken up into the dark gallery at 
the end of the room, and left there 
for ever and ever. I would as soon 
have thought of going to be hanged 
as to have called out to my father in 
my trouble, for he belonged to the 
severe school of the times, and be- 
lieved that Solomon was not so far 
wrong, as we of the present time 
believe him to have been, when he 
wrote and talked about ‘sparing the 
rod and spoiling the child.’ There 
is one event, however, which will 
never be obliterated from my mem- 
ory—the hearing of Don Giovanni 
at His Majesty’s Theatre, whither 
I was taken on an early even- 
ing after our arrival in London. 
Of the cast of that opera the world 
has heard much ever since ; and I 
doubt, so far as principals are con- 
cerned, whether it has at any 
time been given in England with 
a more perfect exsemble—Campo- 
resi, Fodor, Ambrogetti, Angrisani, 
Begrez, and Naldi—the influence 
of whose respective qualities was 
well-nigh matchless. 

The bewilderment and excite- 
ment of a mere child’s introduction 
into such a house as the King’s 
Theatre may be imagined. It lite- 
rally took away my breath, and 
‘brought my heart,’ as the saying 
is, ‘into my mouth.’ Accustomed 
as I had been to be taken to our 
provincial theatre, and naturally ex- 
pecting nothing more exciting or 
grand, I was literally overwhelmed. 
It happened, however, to be a 
brilliant occasion in more respects 
than one—from what cause I have 
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no remembrance, any more than I 
have of the date of this, to me, ever 
memorable night—the ladies being 
elegantly dressed in court costume, 
as I was told they were, in which 
feathers and diamonds largely pre- 
dominated. I was also much puz- 
zled why, between the acts, in an 
open space between the seats, gen- 
tlemen strolled up and down, talk- 
ing loudlyto one another and to the 
members of the orchestra, their con- 
versation being interspersed with 
certain strong expletives, of which I 
hadalreadygained some understand- 
ing. This was then the fashion both 
in town and country—and an abom- 
inable fashion it was, one which, I 
regret to say, young as I was, I had 
not been slow to imitate. But to 
the performance of Don Giovanni ; 
and of this my recollections are 
more intensely vivid than they are 
of its most recent presentations 
under Sir Michael Costa’s admira- 
ble direction, before he was com- 
pelled to leave the Royal Italian 
Opera, and the management of that 
house learned, doubtlessly most un- 
willingly, although it ought not to 
have been unexpectedly, that it 
lost its chief prop and mainstay 
with that maesfro’s departure. Of 
Fodor I can say but little, since 
she left no impression upon my 
mind.* Of Camporesi I have the 
liveliest recollection, most probably 
on account of my having become 
personally known to her shortly 
afterwards, as I shall presently 
* The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe, a noted 
musical connoisseur of his day, says of this 
‘prima donna’ in his 7usical Remés ? 
(ed, 1828): ‘ It is true Fodor was an improve 
ment upon Sessi, but she never greatly pleased 
me. Her voice had sweetness, but she in- 
jured and confined it by not opening het 
mouth, and singing through her teeth. Het 
style was not truly Italian, nor couid it be 
expected, for she is a Russian married to a 
Frenchman, had lived much in Paris, and 
never been in Italy... . Yet she was much 
liked by many, and became almost a favour 
ite after her performance of Zerlina in D 
Giovanni, which opera was brought out for 
the first time in the second year of her er 


gagement’ (pp. 134-5). 
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relate. This accomplished lady, 
who was of good birth and parent- 
age, was the wife of Signor Giusti- 
niani, a gentleman also of family 
and respectability. She had been 
principal chamber - singer at the 
court of Napoleon Bonaparte, and 
had never appeared as an actress 
until she made her début at His 
Majesty’s Theatre in Camarosa’s 
now wholly forgotten opera /eve- 
lope. Although’ never a great ac- 
tress, she was perhaps, at the time 
of her appearance, the most genuine 
Italian singer the Opera had heard 
for several years, ‘her superiority 
having consisted in her style, or 
rather in the sensibility she mani- 
fested, the delicacy in which she mo- 
dified and refined, and in the force 
and truth with which she conveyed 
sentiment and passion.’* It was im- 
possible not to have been struck 
by the grace and elegance of this 
‘prima donna’s’ manner and deport- 
ment, any more than it was to be 
uninfluenced by Ambrogetti’s per- 
sonation of the profligate Spanish 
Don ; of which character, with the 
exception of Garcia—even exclud- 
ing Tamburini—there has not since 
been such a representative either 
at home or abroad. In person this 
remarkable Italian was tall and 
well made, and although, at the 
time I am referring to, he was no 
longer in his premier jeunesse, and 
his voice was decidedly on the 
wane, he was to all intents and 
purposes the very dcaw-idéal of the 
gentleman, whatever might be the 
characteristics of the notorious rowé 
whom he had to represent.f Whilst 


* The Earl of Mount Edgcumbe says, ‘ Of 
Camporesi’s voice and manner of singing, 
. . the former, if not of the very finest 
quality, is extremely agreeable, of sufficient 
power and compass, and capable of con- 
siderable ability ; and of the latter, that it 
is regulated by good taste, and is full of 
feeling and expression’ (pp. 140-1). 
Ambrogetti the same nobleman’s 
opinion is worth recording, especially as it 
confirms my own early impressions. ‘He 
was an excellent actor, with a natural vein 
of humour peculiarly his own ; but he was 
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Ambrogetti failed as a singer, and 
relied upon his acting for his fame, 
Angrisani was just the reverse ; for 
he possessed a fine and powerful 
bass voice, resembling a rich and 
full diapason in tone, in combina- 
tion with a chaste and refined me- 
thod. Naldi also was certainly one 
of the most consummate buffo-sing- 
ers to be remembered in Eng- 
land before the appearance of De 
Begnis, Lablache, and Ronconi. 
The amusement he afforded me— 
I suspect, for I cannot tell at this 
distance of time that it was so—in 
the celebrated Madamina will never 
be forgotten. He was said, how- 
ever, by those most competent to 
speak advisedly of his qualities, to 
have been defective in his intona- 
tion, which was nasal, and that he 
had a persistent tendency to break 
the ¢empo of everything he sang, 
lagging behind with a most painful 
persistency. Of Begrez’s singing 
‘Il mio tesoro’ it would be impossi- 
ble to be forgetful. It was, to my 
juvenile mind, one of the greatest 
charms of that eventful night’s in- 
fluence and enjoyment. His voice 
was then at its best. Although he 
was a Belgian by birth, he had 
thoroughly succeeded in master- 
ing the true Italian method—one 
of those precious possessions, ex- 
cept in a few rare instances, now 
wholly lost, and in all human 
probability never to be regained. 
About the time to which I am re- 
ferring, this artiste was said ‘to 
form, produce, and sustain his 
voice in a manner superior to 
any other tenor in London, whilst 
his tone was at the same time more 


sometimes put into characters unsuited to 
his turn, to his want of voice, and deficiency 
as a singer. Yet he acted ‘wolemealy well, 
and in a manner too horribly true to nature, 
the part of the mad father in Paer's beauti 

ful opera of Aguese, taken from Mrs. Opie’s 's 
tale of the Futher and Da ughter’ (pp. 135-0). 
I recollect distinctly having heard Mrs, Opie 
herself, as well as the late Gresham pro- 
fessor of music, Mr, Edward ‘Taylor, confirm 
this opinion. 
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pure and perfect.’ It is doubtful, 
however, whether he can be said 
to have ever reached a higher posi- 
tion than would now be called ‘ tip- 
top mediocrity.’ 

Of the orchestra of that period, 
as of the vocalists, not one survives. 
The leader, or chef a’attague, was 
Weichsell ; the principal second 
violin, Cotton Reeve ; the viola in 
chief, R. Ashley ; whilst Bob Lind- 
ley and Dragonetti were at the 
first-violoncello and double -bass 
desk. The principal oboe was 
Griesbach, who with Mrs. Billing- 
ton and Sir George Smart settled 
what is called the Philharmonic 
orchestral pitch—a medium tone 
between that of Handel's tuning- 
fork and the present recognised 
Paris Conservatoire diapason. Wil- 
man was the first clarionet ; Holmes 
and Tully, the bassoons ; while the 
horns were in the hands of the bro- 
thers Petrides—two of the quaint- 
est beings that ever entered an 
orchestra, and who, in the inter- 
val of a bar or two’s rest, amused 
themselves by kicking each other’s 
shins, since they could not quarrel 
more uproariously. This was a 
strong phalanx of instrumental ta- 
lent for the period, which has been 
very little improved upon in indi- 
vidual instances in even more re- 
cent times. 

My brief and exciting visit to 
London had removed whateve 
amount of distaste I had previous- 
ly begun to feel for the drudgery 
to which I had had to submit for 
some time before that first remark- 
able event of my life ; and no young 
peacock was ever more proud in 
displaying his variegated tail than 
I was in relating to my schoolfel- 
lows—I fear with some amount of 
exaggeration—what I had seen and 
heard in the great metropolis. It 
was so unusual an event then in a 
mere boy’s life to go so far from 
home—indeed, children ofan older 
growth scarcely ever omitted to 


make their wills before doing so— 
that I was looked upon by those of 
my own age, and by many older, 
as something far beyond the ordi- 
nary race of mortals; and most 
assuredly I was at no small pains 
‘to improve the occasion,’ A time 
was, however, at hand when I 
had to begin to learn that ‘all is 
not gold that glitters’-—or, in other 
words, that, however gratifying to 
the sense and pleasant to the ear 
it might be to listen to a cathedral 
service, to ‘assist’ at an evening 
concert as a hearer, or to have 
been present in London at so grand 
an operatic performance as that 
of Den Giovanni, the training for 
taking a thoroughly practical posi- 
tion in either the one or the other 
is by no means attended with the 
same pleasurable associations. ‘The 
intention of my being entered as 
a chorister in one of the London 
cathedral schools having failed, I 
was very soon after my return ad- 
mitted into the cathedral choir of 
my native town; and from that 
moment my sorrows, which were to 
last for six long years, may be said 
to have begun. Having received, 
as I have said, some musical in- 
struction previously to this time, 
I might have been relieved from 
a repetition of its first elements. 
These, however, I had to go over 
again, and with all the more seve- 
rity, because my new master—the 
organist and musical teacher of the 
choristers—was somewhat jealous 
of any one but himself being sup- 
posed to be competent to impart 
instruction. Under the superin- 
tendence of that master I must 
confess to have gone with no very 
pleasurable feelings. He, like many 
other of the town’s musical cele- 
brities—and there were some real 
celebrities in that place, amongst 
whom he was himself admitted 
merely upon sufferance, inasmuch 
as he had succeeded to his office, 
as it were, by what is vulgarly 
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termed ‘a fluke’—was a frequent 
visitor at my home, and had been 
often and often at the pains to let 
me see and feel that he disliked 
me; for not only had he pinched 
my ears whenever he could do so 
by stealth, but he was excessively 
fond of saying to my parents and 
others in my hearing, that ‘little 
pitchers had wide ears’—which, 
young as I was, I construed as an 
insult as intentional as it was of- 
fensive. This individual was so 
strange a compound of conceit and 
cleverness, that from a description 
of him and of his peculiarities I 
cannot possibly refrain. At the 
time when I came under his im- 
mediate superintendence and _ tui- 
tion he was about twenty-five years 
of age, and had not long emerged 
from his apprenticeship with the 
organist, whom he mostunexpected- 
ly succeeded, that gentleman hav- 
ing but a few years previously fol- 
lowed his fatherto the grave—one of 
the most competent musicians and 
genial men that ever lived, as I al- 
ways heard those say who knew 
him best. This young and fortu- 
nate choir-master had himself been 
a member of the cathedral as a 
boy, and was remarkable for a very 
fine voice ; but upon its breaking, 
and his having no resources, he 
sought and obtained employment 
from my own father—which in it- 
‘self was not conducive to there 
being anything in common between 
us. After this he became a mem- 
ber of the theatrical company which 
‘went the circuit’—a step that 
so greatly annoyed the cathedral 
authorities, that the then organist 
took him into his house gratuitous- 
ly, and trained him, so that he 
might have, as was thought, a more 
respectable means of livelihood. In- 
dependently, however, of my dis- 
like to this individual, his perso- 
nal appearance was by no means 
prepossessing. Scrupulously neat 
in his dress, and precise and for- 
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mal in his manners, there was 
yet something about him which 
caused a general dislike to prevail 
amongst his boy pupils; whilst, 
somehow or other, he always ma- 
naged to win the good opinion of 
those of the softer sex who em- 
ployed him as their instructor. By 
a kind of innate perception, the 
elder choristers, at the time of my 
joining them, had come to the con- 
clusion that he was by no means 
sO competent a musician as he 
wished to be esteemed ; indeed, 
one or two of those whose term 
of service had nearly expired open- 
ly set him at defiance, and success- 
fully resisted a novel system of 
tuition which deprived them of the 
little time permitted for recrea- 
tion, and kept them hard at prac- 
tice not unfrequently until a very 
late hour of the night, and long 
after the other labours of the day 
had terminated. Up to the time 
of his appointment the excellence 
of the —— choir—and it was one 
of the very best in the whole king- 
dom—consisted in the competency 
of its senior members. Not only 
did the lay vicars thoroughly un- 
derstand their work—for as men 
and boys they had been well 
trained by an eminent predeces- 
sor, with whom this newly-appoint- 
ed organist had never been ac- 
quainted—but the minor canons, 
with only one exception, were also 
competent to, and constantly did, 
take their share in the daily ser- 
vices, not only in chanting the 
prayers, but in singing their respec- 
tive parts in the concerted music 
of Z¢ Deums, Jubilates, Magnificats, 
Nune dimittis, Creeds, Anthems, 
&c. This was now, however, to 
be broken down; and the means 
used for that end were, first, the 
selection of the best boy voices 
that could be met with in the town, 
and then by an entirely modern 
method of training, which would 
sooner or later—as it effectually 
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did—supersede the necessity of re- 
liance upon the full choir for musi- 
cal effects. Speedily did I encoun- 
ter all the annoyance of such an 
innovation, against which my spirit 
revolted. 

It was not sufficient, however, 


that I had to endure this kind of 


drudgery day after day, but the 
weight of my bondage was increased 
by my being placed under my tor- 
mentor as a private pupil for the 
pianoforte. ‘Those were the days 
of flogging—and to excess—and I 
had indeed my full, if not more 
than my full, share of incessant 
castigation. ‘To such an extent in- 
deed was this kind of punishment 
carried towards us all, that the 
sacred building itself was not free 
from its execution; until, on one 
occasion, one of our number, a lad 
of considerable determination, re- 
fused to take the beating with which 
he was threatened, and reminded 
the would-be inflictor where he 
then was, and that it was only in a 
proper place that he would submit 
to such an indignity, and even then 
that he would appeal to the preben- 
dary in residence for redress. As 
might have been anticipated, that 
chorister was never flogged again 
either in church or school ; but he 
was ever afterwards, so long as he 
remained, neglected, and, so far as 
music was concerned, learned no- 
thing. 

In a very short time the know- 
ledge of vocalisation I had gained 
before entering upon my cathedral 
serfdom promoted me to the rank, 
not of a solo-singer, but of a se- 
cond treble. About two years after 
my admission into the choir, it be- 
ing then the custom to give an 
oratorio or miscellaneous perform- 
ance in the autumn Assize week 
in the cathedral for the benefit of 
a highly-useful county. and city cha- 
rity, Mrs. Salmon and Mr. Pyne, 
the uncle of Miss Louisa Pyne, 
were brought down from London 
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as ‘ the great guns ofthe occasion.’ 
At the same time, and, I believe, 
by the same coach, came Messrs. 
Harper and Hyde, the celebrated 
trumpet-players ; the first notes of 
whose instruments, as they echoed 
through the vaulted roof of that 
sacred building at the rehearsal of 
Handel’s Dettingen 7e Deum, caus- 
ed not only the boys, but the whole 
orchestra and the few strangers 
who were admitted, to stare at them 
with astonishment. The band on 
the instant stopped; but almost 
immediately perceiving the ridi- 
culous figure they cut, one and 
all burst into a loud fit of laugh- 
ter, which reverberated through 
the building. Mr. Harper, good- 
natured creature as he was, unused 
to such a reception, made a short 
speech from the place where ‘ he 
stood up aloft, which was supposed 
to be of a deprecatory nature; but 
silence was more speedily restored 
by the voice of the precentor—a 
grave and peculiarly severe style of 
the genus cathedral minor canon 
of the old school —calling from 
the floor of the choir, and remind- 
ing us, one and all, that we were in 
God’s house, and not in a theatre ! 
This rebuke having speedily re- 
stored the general gravity, the Zz 
Deum was again commenced, and 
went from beginning to end with- 
out a hitch, although to me it 
seemed to take up an interminable 
length of time—a circumstance, in 
all probability, arising out of my 
knowledge of the fact that I was 
set down to sing the second line 
of the duet, ‘O lovely peace ! 
from Handel’s Judas AMaccabeus, 
the repetition of which I naturally 
wished to get over as speedily as 
possible. ‘The Zz Deum finished, 
on and on went the rehearsal ; but 
no Mrs. Salmon put in an appear- 
ance, notwithstanding messenger af- 
ter messenger had been despatched 
to her lodgings to say that her pre- 
sence was most earnestly desired. 
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Just as we had come to the end of 
our work that lady lounged into 
the choir, and calling to the leader 
of the band—there were no con- 
ductors in those days—told him 
with the utmost nonchalance that 
she was not well enough to sing 
that morning, and that what she 
had to do the next day must take 
its chance. It was of no use that 
the leader of the band descended 
to the floor of the choir to entreat 
and to expostulate. Not being a 
London celebrity, but only a pro- 
vincial musicseller, he made not 
the slightest impression. At last 
he bethought him that, if the man 
could have no influence, the child 
might move the feelings of the con- 
ceited upstart. 

I had been looking on from my 
perch of the orchestra overhead all 
the while this scene was going on, 
when, on a sudden, the despairing 
leader catching sight of me, beck- 
oned me down, and planting me 
—a poor little frightened white- 
headed boy —before that grande 
dame, said, 

‘Well, madam, if you will not 
rehearse anything on your own ac- 
count, pray do go through “O love- 
ly peace !” with this child, who is 
to sing second to you.’ 

Never shall I forget the look 
of contempt the ‘grand lady’ cast 
upon me, and the way in which, 
after gathering up her dress and 
making the leader a_ profound 
curtsey, she said, ‘No, I shall 
not! and forthwith waddled away. 
Young as I was, I had shrewdness 
enough to see that the dear old 
man, whom I greatly liked, was 
pained; and, aided by sundry 
words of advice at home, and by 
my father going through the duet 
several times with me, making 
me understand how I was to wait 
upon the lady and ‘ nurse’ her, so 
that she might have all the promi- 
nence she required, I went boldly 
to the front the next day, made 
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my bow to the audience, and then 
turning to Mrs. Salmon, repeated 
that act of courtesy most solemnly, 
as wholly admitting her overwhelm- 
ing superiority, but as not in the 
least abashed by her presence or 
dignity. She looked down upon 
me with some astonishment; but 
I fancied that I remarked ‘a lurk- 
ing twinkle’ of good-nature in her 
eyes. There was, however, ‘no time 
for observation now,’ 

The symphony had begun, and 
then came the voice—and such a 
voice! It seemed to run through 
my frame like the shock ofan elec- 
tric current, and for the moment 
confused me completely. When 
she had finished, and I had to take 
up the lead, she whispered, ‘Steady 
now, boy’ ‘That was enough. I 
went to my work with a will; and 
we—I was not ashamed then, and 
am not now, to say we—did our 
part so well, that a murmur of ap- 
plause when we had finished ran 
through the whole audience, all 
louder demonstration of pleasur- 
able feeling being —as it always 
ought to be at the performances of 
sacred music, wherever those per- 
formances take place, and espe- 
cially in churches—strictly prohi- 
bited. Our bows made—first to 
the audience and then to one an- 
other—the lady did then conde- 
scend to acknowledge this act of 
propriety on my part—I retired to 
my place, and became immediately 
so frightened at what had taken 
place, that the building spun round 
and round with me, and so pre- 
vented my knowing what else hap- 
pened, that it might have in truth 
been said of me that I 

* Back recoiled, I knew not why, 

L’en at the sound myself had made.’ 

It did not take long, however, to 
make me feel and understand that 
I had been successful. Sundry shil- 
lings given to me on my way home 
were proofs positive in that direc- 
tion ; but the greatest assurance of 
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all—and that which I valued most 
—was the reception my mother 
gave me, whose glistening eyes, ra- 
ther than her ‘faltering utterance’ 
of praise, were more to me than if 
the whole world had poured out its 
richest treasures at my feet. 

I must not forget, however, in 
this manifestation of so much ap- 
parent egotism, to say something 
of the impression which Mrs. Sal- 
mon’s vocal skill and powers made 
upon me. Youngas! was, my ear 
was most sensitive. The eighth of 
an inch of a note out of tune—if I 
may use such an expression for the 
definition of musical sound—even 
then drove me nearly wild. It was 
my defect in producing a pure tone 
upon the viola which made me feel 
the relinquishment of my practice 
on thatinstrument tobe nothing less 
than a positive blessing. The in- 
stant therefore that Mrs. Salmon 
began to sing ‘O lovely peace ! I 
perceived the purity of her intona- 
tion, which had not then become 
in the least degree impaired by the 
sad habit of intemperance into 
which she afterwards unfortunately 
fell. Of her execution I had then 
no opportunity of judging — in- 
deed I could have been by no 
means competent at my then age 
to form an opinion thereon. This 
I was able to do afterwards ; and 
therefore what I shall say in that 
respect, as in every other, about 
the vocal qualities of this ‘ queen 
of song’—as I must always desig- 
nate her—is to be taken as the re- 
sult of a more matured decision. 
Mrs. Salmon was, to all intents and 
purposes, an oratorio and concert- 
room singer. There was nothing dra- 
matic about hermanner, her appeals 
being made not to the passions, but 
to the sensibility of her audiences. 
Her method was of the purest; the 
embellishments she added to the 
various songs she sung being but 
few and always appropriate, never 
at variance with good sense or an 


outrage upon true taste. Her exe- 
cution was flexible, her rapid vocal 
passages being so evenly sung, that 
every note of the chromatic scale 
could be as distinctly heard as if 
it had been drawn out by the most 
accomplished violin-player from his 
perfect instrument—the very king 
indeed of instruments. It was, 
however, in Mrs. Salmon’s tone that 
delight chiefly laid—for delight it 
certainly might be called. Her 
voice possessed neither extraordi- 
nary compass nor volume, and 
came perhaps nearest to the sound 
of musical glasses, if their clearness 
could be imagined to be somewhat 
more rounded and refined. ‘ How,’ 
said theaccomplished critic to whom 
I have already referred, and whose 
remarks I entirely indorse,*—‘ how 
shall we find words to convey any 
notion of the siren who steals away 
the soul bytones so liquid, resonant, 
and delicious, that it leaves us 
scarcely any power to search be- 
yond the pleasure we derive from 
the mere pulses of the sound? Of 
all the singers we have ever heard, 
Mrs. Salmon the most readily and 
the most felicitously disables the 
severity of judgment. Her voice 
is to the sense of hearing what ver- 
dure is to the eye, what the odours 
of the rose are to the smell, what 
the delicate yet luxurious taste of 
the richest fluids convey to the 
palate. Far from Catalanif in ful- 
ness, power, and force of execution, 
she was yet scarcely less surprising 
for the astonishing facility, rapidity, 
and articulation with which she 
introduced ornaments most ex- 
quisitely imagined, yet still more 
exquisitely performed. Though cer- 
tainly without majesty either oftone 
or elocution, we heard her, and were 
not sensible that these great attri- 
butes could be necessary to the 
song. Her intonation was so fine, 


* See above, p. 302. 
+ I shall have to refer to this great a77/is/e 
in the next chapter of these ‘ Recollections.’ 
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and her manner of taking passages 
so peculiarly beautiful—she appor- 
tioned the degrees of loud and soft 
with such exactitude of art—that it 
compensated for qualities of very 
different use. Had Mrs. Salmon 
commanding dignity? No. Had 
she polished enunciation? No. 
Had she melting pathos? No. 
Had she anything peculiar in fire, 
force, feeling, or expression? We 
must still answer, No. What, then, 
had she? A nameless charm to 
steep all senses in forgetfulness, ex- 
cept the sense of the delight her 
voice awakened and enraptured. It 
was like the gifted tones of Nour- 
mahal, 
*‘And then her voice—'tis more than human, 

Never till now had it been given 
To lips of any mortal woman 

To utter notes so fresh from heav'n ; 
Sweet as the breath of angel sighs, 

When angel sighs are most divine,""’ 

Of Mrs. Salmon’s execution, the 
same critic assures us—and I my- 
self can also vouch for it—that ‘it 
was of the same cast and order 
with the voice which was its min- 
istering agent.’ Whilst her great 
predecessors Madame Mara and 
Mrs. Billington— whose praises 
were sounded in my ears so soon 
as they were sufficiently opened to 
understand anything of sound or 
sense, my father having sung in 
public with the latter, as I did with 
Mrs. Salmon, and at about the same 
age—and her contemporary Ma- 
dame Catalani, ‘conveyed something 
of the notion of the practice and ela- 
boration by which that execution 
was acquired and supported, ap- 
pearing to sing from the chest 
(Mara in particular), and exerting 
great muscular force in the produc- 
tion and deep-seated articulation 
of the various divisions which made 
part of the song itself, Mrs. Salmon, 
on the contrary, seemed to execute 
—to warble rather—with an ease 
the hearer ascribed wholly to na- 
ture. It seemed to be more like 
what is understood by the vulgar 
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term a “ gift” than the operation of 
any artificial process. It appeared 
to proceed entirely from the organs 
of the throat, whilst she showed no 
more symptoms of effort in the 
most rapid, protracted, and diffi- 
cult musical phrases than in those 
of the plainest and commonest 
structure. The choice of her orna- 
ments likewise bore but small re- 
semblance to those of her prede- 
cessors. Her sweetness, velocity, 
and brilliancy were astonishing, 
and certainly not surpassed by the 
most finished, delicate, and articu- 
late violinist of our times.’ 
Although Mrs. Salmon was chief- 
ly remarkable for her manner of 
rendering sacred music, and espe- 
cially that of Handel, her talents 
were not confined to this or any 
other particular school. ‘From 
mighty kings he took the spoil’— 
and especially the second move- 
ment, ‘Judah rejoiceth’—from Han- 
del’s Judas Macabeus, she gave 
with such rapidity, truth, and ease, 
as were not less surprising than 
beautiful. Variations upon airs, 
such as ‘ My lodging is on the cold 
ground,’ and ‘Cease your fun- 
ning,’ from the Beggar's Opera, 
for example, afforded a perfect 
species of gratification that delicacy 
and facility of execution and orna- 
ment could alone convey. ‘ Clear- 
ness, beauty, rapidity, polish, inven- 
tion, and taste—the chiefest attri- 
butes of vocal perfection—were her 
attributes ; and with these she made 
so perfect a combination of what 
was delightful to the ear without 
being offensive to the judgment, 
that she took a rank far beyond 
that which it had been usual to allot 
to qualities which have been held 
rather to pertain to organic than to 
intellectual superiority. Although 
never grand, and seldom, if ever, 
pathetic ortouching; although never 
extorting the tribute of applause by 
sudden, powerful, and irresistible 
appeals to the imagination or to 
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the heart, she was nevertheless al- 
ways sure of her object. She cap- 
tivated by sweetness, delicacy, and 
variety, by exquisite ornament, and 
by uncommon ease. She left the 
judgment free; but she won the 
senses, and compelled the sternest, 
the most just, and the least easily sa- 
tisfied critics of her day’—who were 
then honest, fair-dealing, and inde- 
pendent as a proverbial rule, and 
not biased by personal feelings and 
motives, captious, unreliable, oract- 
ing together as a clique, as far too 
many do nowadays—‘ to admit her 
talent, and her claims for adinira- 
tion, no less than that they were as 
much the victims as the slaves of 
a fascination they could neither re- 
sist nor overcome.’ 

Mr. Pyne, as I have said, was 
the London male singer who was 
present on the occasion of the —— 
cathedral oratorio performance, 
when I made my début with Mrs. 
Salmon in public. That gentle- 
man, although an excellent musi- 


cian, never attained to any posi- 


tion of eminence. He was a 
member of a class who were often 
most undeservedly considered as 
of inferior quality and position be- 
cause they were chiefly to be heard 
at such places of amusement as 
Vauxhall, or at public dinners. I 
well remember that the chief expo- 
sition Mr. Pyne had to give of his 
quality on this occasion was the 
opening of the JAéessiah, the 
Recitative, ‘Comfort ye, my peo- 
ple,’ which he sang, to my young 
ears, far better than the Aria, 
‘Every valley shall be exalted,’ 
which immediately follows it. The 
circumstance weighed against him 
of his having been engaged to ap- 
pear at the public gardens of —— 
during the Assize week—at that 
time always made a season of gene- 
ral festivity and rejoicing, without 
the slightest reference to or consi- 
deration for the prisoners, whose 
trials were day by day going on, 
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many of whom were ‘ cast for exe- 
cution,’ the laws being then more 
deeply written in blood than, hap- 
pily, they are now. ‘The ‘ purists’ 
—and there was no small number 
amongst the ‘ best-built’ musicians 
of at that time—were loud, 
for instance, in their complaints 
that a man who had to shout such 
roistering songs as, ‘If the heart 
of a man is depressed with care,’ 
in the open air at night at the top 
of his voice, to make himself heard 
at least half a mile off, should be 
called upon to sing Handel in the 
morning within a consecrated build- 
ing ; forgetting, on the score of con- 
sistency, that Braham, who was 
justly admitted on all hands to be 
the greatest tenor England had 
ever reared, was not only invariably 
forgiven for shouting—not singing 
—almost exclusively to the shilling 
galleries of the London patent 
theatres such trash as ‘The Bay 
of Biscay, O ! ‘The Death of Nel- 
son, and other similar monstro- 
sities, but was always tolerated, 
whether he appeared in church or 
theatre, in concert-room or public 
garden. But between Braham and 
Pyne there was a wide and deep 
gulf, both as respected voice and 
method, and ‘the weaker’ of the 
two, as is always proverbial, natur- 
ally ‘ went to the wall.’ I had every 
reason to feel kindly towards Mr. 
Pyne, for he showed me much sym- 
pathy during the trying time I was 
in expectation of ‘coming out’ in 
*O lovely peace!’ and he warmed 
my heart immensely when I over- 
heard him remark to a brother pro- 
fessional on the morning of rehear- 
sal, that ‘Mrs. Salmon ought to 
be ashamed of herself for placing 
that boy in such a dilemma as to 
sing with her without seeing how 
they would go together.’ I did not 
fail to observe, on the morning of 
the oratorio performance, that the 
lady wholly ignored Mr. Pyne’s 
presence, taking no more notice of 
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him than if he had been the big 
drum or one of the far-distant pipes 
of the great organ, at which my 
master presided, and, happily for 
my peace of mind, so far out of 
sight that I could neither see him 
nor he me. When the affair was 
all over and I had again to enter 
that would-be great man’s presence, 
not a word of praise or encourage- 
ment did he utter; but from the 
additional severity he immediate- 
ly exercised upon my unfortunate 
body, and for many weeks after- 
wards continued to practise, I was 
then thoroughly persuaded in my 
own mind, and am so still, that he 
would have been far better pleased 
had I wholly broken down than 
that I succeeded. The chief source 
of his opportunity for inflicting in- 
creased punishment arose out of 
my having been put to him with 
the farther object of studying theo- 
ry; and as I hated thorough-bass, 
and infinitely preferred to make 
harmonies by means of my own 
ear than from the various figures of 
rhythmetical indication, there was 
no need of seeking for occasions, 
I will not say ‘to kill me,’ but 
most assuredly ‘to thrash me.’ I 
took the infliction, however, stoic- 
ally, because my self-vanity con- 
vinced me that my chords were 
all right, and I was confident that 
if he and I could exchange places, 
his blunders would have been seen 
to be greater than my own. ‘This 
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arose out of a little piece of imper- 
tinence on my part, for which I 
undoubtedly merited all the casti- 
gation that might have been laid 
upon me. Doubting the accuracy 
of a correction he had made in my 
version of a chord of ‘the dimin- 
ished seventh,’ I showed it to a 
young friend, a chorister in the next 
principal church to the cathedral at 

, whose master was one of the 
soundest contrapuntists I ever was 
acquainted with, and asked his 
opinion. He thought I was right 
and my master wrong. So he took 
it to his instructor, and the decision 
being given wholly in my favour— 
not at all to my credit, for I had 
as usual depended upon my ear 
instead of working by rule—I was 
not wise enough to conceal my 
feeling of triumph. Much did 
that moment of joy and exultation 
cost me; but, for a time at least, 
I was relieved from the oppression 
against which I kicked, by a cold- 
ness rising up between my father 
and my music- master, which I 
suspected was on my account, 
although not the breath of confir- 
mation was ever—till many years 
afterwards—permitted to assure me 
that I had been quite right in my 
suspicion and surmises. 

And now a new phase in my 
earliest ‘Musical Recollections’ is 
dawning, the narration of which, 
however, must be postponed to 
another chapter. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 


‘LET NOT THE SIN OF HER MOTHER 
BE BLOTTED OUT.’ 


ANGELO left LadyJudith that night 
with a heart which seemed scarcely 
able to bear the burden of his won- 
der and his gladness. He had long 
believed that his love for Isolind, 
and their unspoken pledge and be- 
trothal, would be bitterly resented 
by his benefactress. He was pre- 
pared to bear Lady Judith’s anger 
—nay, that he heeded little in 
comparison. He was prepared to 
bear even the knowledge that he 
must for ever rank in her mind as 
one of the most ungrateful of hu- 
man creatures. All this, however, 
he would have borne. There was 
something in the nature of the 
young man which made love — 
true, reciprocal, and passionate 
love—acred to him. He would 
have renounced all the world, borne 
all the world’s wrath and censure 
for Isolind, because he loved her ; 
more than that, he would have felt 
that he was not obeying a passion, 
but following a sacred and divine 
principle. 

but the one being on earth to 
whom after Isolind he felt himself 
devoted was Lady Judith. When, 
therefore, she spontaneously ap- 
proved and ratified his love, and 
offered to assist him in securing its 
object, the world seemed to have 
hardly anything more to promise. 
he manner in which Lady Judith 
anticipated his inmost wishes was 
as surprising as anything else. She 
had divined his determination to 
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be independent. She was practical 
and clear-headed in everything she 
undertook, and she now proposed 
that her patronage, or guardianship, 
or whatever it might be called, 
should end with one present bene- 
faction—that she should find him 
a career, or the means of opening 
one for himself. That done, let them 
be friends hereafter and nothing 
more. She would have liked An- 
gelo to attempt a diplomatic career, 
and had quite influence enough to 
secure him a start. But her clear 
good sense saw decided objections. 
The English diplomatic service is 
essentially aristocratic. Angelo’s 
birth would be terribly against him. 
Worse still, the service in its junior 
grades is very badly paid. The 
young men who enter that career 
are not supposed to want money. 
It is part of aristocratic policy not 
to pay the junior ranks, because 
thus a new barrier is raised against 
the entrance of clever and humble 
young men. Angelo, as an attaché 
of a diplomatist, could not support 
a wife unless by means of her for- 
tune or of Lady Judith’s genero- 
sity. Lady Judith would gladly, 
O, how gladly, have been gene- 
rous! She was rich, and she cared 
nothing for money. She would 
have been delighted to remain his 
benefactress always; but she had 
lately begun to learn the difficult 
art of understanding the pride and 
principles of others, and she appre- 
ciated the young man’s impatience 
of farther dependence. Therefore 
she proposed that a consulship 
should be obtained for him in some 
z 
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French or Italian port, his know- 
ledge of modern languages being 
his special recommendation for 
such a post, and that he should 
endeavour to rise in that less pre- 
tentious and aristocratic branch 
of England’s foreign service. She 
would like him and his wife to re- 
main near her; and anywhere in 
France, or Germany, or Italy she 
called near. But she made no con- 
ditions. Her desire was to make 
Angelo independent and happy. 
She was willing even to part from 
him wholly. She had travelled far 
in self-development lately, and had 
learned to acknowledge the right 
of individuality and to distrust the 
infallibility of her own will. 

‘I have spoiled your life, An- 
gelo,’ she said—* spoiled it at least 
in one way. I did not see that to 
be a lady’s page is hardly the best 
business for a man. Even the pages 
of great ladies, I think, were ex- 
pected some time or other to be- 
come my lord’s squires and go to 
battle and win their spurs. Let 
me repair my error, Angelo, and 
send you to battle decently armed 
for the fight. You will win, I know 
—and I shall see you sometimes.’ 

Angelo could not speak. He 
could not say what he wished. He 
wanted to pour out his gratitude 
and devotion, to tell her how mag- 
nanimous and noble he thought 
her—in his heart he wondered at 
that moment why her husband had 
not adored her—but he could say 
nothing articulate. He kissed her 
hand, she kissed his forehead, and 
then he left her. 

Judith Scarlett fell upon her 
knees and prayed. She prayed for 
patience and strength and light. 
Ah, this woman’s life was all prayer! 
She had never taken any step in 
existence without asking for guid- 
ance. She had never consciously 
done an unjust or a wrong deed. 
Yet she had done many things that 
were wrong. She had made many 
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sad mistakes, and now at last she 
began to knowit. Hers had been 
a hard task in life—to struggle 
against the influence of a proud, 
egotistic, imperial nature—a nature 
which saw things only by its own 
light, and whose first instinctive 
impulse was to compel all other 
natures to bend to its command. 
Lately she had begun to learn a 
better wisdom. It was bitter to 
her to part with Angelo. In a 
strange inexplicable way she loved 
and honoured the young man. No 
one else had ever been frankly de- 
voted to her; and yet no one else 
had ever ventured so bravely and 
calmly to oppose her wishes. She 
had learned not merely to love, 
but even to respect, the protégé 
whom she had raised from beg- 
gary, and who yet loved duty and 
right more than he loved or feared 
her. 

So she had resolved on a new 
and final sacrifice. She would give 
up this loved and heaven-sent boy, 
this son of her affection, this bro- 
ther of her intellect, this companion 
of her occupations and her mature 
years. She would give him up to 
another woman. Only God could 
know what that sacrifice, so cheer- 
fully made, meant for Judith Scar- 
lett. 

It somewhat, but not much, less- 
ened the burden of the sacrifice 
that Lady Judith had grown into 
such regard and affection for Isolind 
Atheling. The pervading earnest- 
ness of the girl’s nature had in the 
beginning a charm for her. She was 
attracted towards a woman whose 
whole conversation and conduct 
proclaimed that the Aumani nihil 
alienum was the essential principle 
of the one sex as well as of the 
other. She was attracted by a girl 
who did not acknowledge that girl- 
hood gives any exemption from 
interest in the great purposes and 
duties of life, any more than from 
its sufferings. In Isolind Atheling 
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she saw the first woman—at least 
the first unmarried woman—whose 
principles avowed and conduct 
proclaimed the faith, that common 
human duty begins and ends only 
with consciousness. There was too 
a freshness in Isolind’s manner, a 
fearless originality in her conclu- 
sions and expressions, which had 
a special zest and flavour for Lady 
Judith. Therefore Lady Judith 
made her a favourite. 

Observe that Lady Judith was 
given to making favourites. All 
women are whose capacity of love 
has not been developed, or if de- 
veloped has not been filled to its 
utmost measure. Catherine of Rus- 
sia might have been one of the 
purest, as she was one of the great- 
est of her sex, if she had only had 
a Coeur de Lion, a William the Si- 
lent, a Frederick, or a Napoleon 
for her husband. Doubtless the 
same causes which dispose women 
to make favourites dispose them to 
quick variations of mood and sud- 
den, strange, strong dislikes. 

Now, however, Isolind Atheling 
is Lady Judith’s favourite ev ‘titre, 
and for her sake the aristocratic and 
high - bred Englishwoman accom- 
modates herself to Judge Atheling, 
and—a yet more difficult task— 
finds attractions in Mrs. Atheling. 
The Judge himself was an individu- 
ality ; he had a strong clearly-de- 
fined character. He was all good- 
ness and charity, and he had much 
knowledge, shrewdness, and obser- 
vation. But his wife was only his 
loving, faithful little planet. She 
was nothing in herself. Lady Ju- 
dith nevertheless constrained her- 
self to find merits in Mrs. Atheling. 
She wondered to herself many times 
how such a woman could have such 
a daughter as Isolind, and how Iso- 
lind could prove herself so dutiful 
and devoted to such a mother. 
What was the mysterious reason, 
she often and bitterly asked of her- 
self, why the most commonplace 
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women, with nothing of surpassing 
goodness about them, so often have 
affectionate and dutiful daughters 
—and she, Judith Scarlett, who was 
not commonplace, and had always 
striven heart and soul to do her 
duty, must have only an Alexia for 
her child ? 

‘If had such a daughter as Iso- 
lind Atheling ! the bereaved woman 
would many and many a time whis- 
per to herself. How often had not 
poor Alexia in the bitterness of her 
heart murmured to herself, ‘If I 
had only had such a mother as this 
gitl from America has, perhaps— 
who knows ?—I might have been 
as loving and obedient a daughter.’ 

Perhaps Alexia was thinking of 
this that very night as she lay per- 
turbed, feverish, and sleepless, be- 
side her peacefully slumbering hus- 
band. The meeting with Angelo, 
the talk with Isolind, had unsettled 
the poor girl, and she could not 
sleep. Enc had lain awake for a 
little, thinking of several things. 
First, whether Lady Judith would 
soon come round. Next, what on 
earth he should do if she did not 
soon come round. Third, what a 
confounded nuisance it was that 
his new poem, ‘The Mystery of 
the Universe,’ was not receiving 
prompter notice from reviewers. 
Fourth, what a charming creature 
that young American woman was. 
Fifth, what a puppy that fellow 
they called Angelo was. 

In his thoughts, then, was there 
really no memory whatever of the 
dark-eyed passionate child who had 
given herself to him, and who lay 
by his side? O, yes. He had 
thought several times what an awful 
sell it would be if Lady Judith should 
actually not come round, and should 
positively leave him with Alexia 
clung on tohim; and he hadthought 
more than once that, despite all his 
artistic taste in dressing her, Alexia 
looked nothing when compared with 
that splendid girl from New York. 
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Therefore Ericcould not be accused 
of having forgotten his wife—his 
wife, who, when at last he fell asleep, 
hung over him and gazed in rapture 
at his face and his curls as the faint 
moonlight showed them, and fancied 
herself like one of the women in 
story with whom a god had fallen 
in love, and whom he had admitted 
to his bed. 

Nextday,as early as might well be 
done, Angelo hastened to the lodg- 
ings of the Athelings. They lived 
in pleasant quarters near Eaton- 
square, and the distance from Lady 
Judith’s was not great. But early 
as he was, the Athelings had already 
gone out. They were seeing Lon- 
don in all its nooks and corners, as 
Londoners never do. They would 
endure an hour’s jostling in East- 
cheap, just because once upon a 
time, and when Eastcheap was not, 
as it is now, occupied chiefly by 
wine-merchants and tea-dealers, 
Prince Hal and Falstaff had drunk 
sack and rattled the window-shut- 
ters there. They had gone in quest 
of the Soho house, where De Quin- 
cey sought a refuge from the cold 
lap ofthe stony-hearted stepmother, 
Oxford-street. They had wasted 
ever so much time exploring Shore- 
ditch, until they found out Bevis 
Marks, where Mr. Swiveller acted 
as clerk to Mr. and Miss Brass. 
They had looked up admiringly to 
many a window in the dull squares 
and courts of the Temple, believ- 
ing that in chambers like those 
brave George Warrington must have 
smoked his pipe and listened to the 
aspirations of his friend Arthur Pen- 
dennis — that in yonder porter’s 
lodge poor Fanny Bolton must have 
smiled and sorrowed and been com- 
forted. 

This sort of thing was half the 
delight of their visit, as it is of most 
true-hearted Americans who come 
to London, and who set, alas, far 
higher value on most of London’s 
literary associations than the Lon- 
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doners do. Show me the born Lon- 
doner who ever walked one street 
out of his way to see any spot which 
the genius of Shakespeare, or Field- 
ing, or Addison, or Dickens, or 
Thackeray had made sacred ! 

Isolind and her people had gone 
out, then, this morning, on some 
exploring expedition. They had 
of course little notion of an early 
visit from Angelo. Isolind certainly 
had no such hope, or the dearest as- 
sociations of London streets would 
have been powerless to draw herout 
of doors. Indeed, if the truth must 
be told, she had gone out with the 
hope of seeing Angelo ; for she was 
resolved some time that day to pay 
a visit to Lady Judith, and there 
was at least a chance of finding Aim 
there. Of course, too, no girl in 
love ever goes out in a city where 
her lover happens to live without 
the hope of seeing him at every 
street-corner. Observe the palpi- 
tating hopes and desires of Miss 
Austen’s heroines in London and 
Bath ; and Miss Austen’s heroines 
are surely the most charming, sweet, 
and womanly cluster of women 
known to the world since Shake- 
speare drew Imogen and Beatrice 
—since Cervantes painted Doro- 
thea and the Duchess. 

Isolind’s eyes sought for Angelo 
at every turning ; but they found 
him not. He had gone to look for 
her, had heard that she and her peo- 
ple were gone out driving—knew 
what one of Judge Atheling’s ex- 
ploring expeditions meant — and 
went disappointed and restless into 
Kensington-gardens, where he wan- 
dered through the glades and sat 
near the Round Pond, and was 
quite unreasonably discontented 
and aggrieved with fate. When a 
man has believed himself hastening 
to the very threshold of felicity, the 
interruption and delay of even a 
pebble in the way will distract him. 
Angelo was as anxious and impa- 
tient because he had missed seeing 
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Isolind just this once as if the hour’s 
delay had opened a new gulf be- 
tween them. There seemed to be 
something of evil omen in the de- 
lay and disappointment, and it be- 
gan quite to vex and darken his 
usually serene mind. Nothing ever 
wholly banishes the tinge of super- 
stition from the nature which has 
any of the Latin or Celtic consti- 
tution. A young Briton or Ameri- 
can in love, and failing to find his 
mistress at home when he verymuch 
wanted to see her, would have been 
terribly disappointed doubtless, but 
he would hardly have had occasion 
even to defy augury ; for the idea 
of any evil augury in the matter 
would never have occurred to him. 
But it was not so with Angelo. 
Being, however, a youth with an 
earnest and practical turn, even in 
his love-making, he felt at once 
that the only way to shake off the 
cloud that hung over him was to 
go and do something. He made 
up his mind that he would go to 
see Alexia and endeavour to like 
her husband. He called once more 
at the Athelings’ lodgings, found 
that they were not expected home 
until six o’clock, and then took the 
train and went to seek Alexia. 
Meanwhile Isolind, having ex- 
plored a good deal, was taken with 
a not unnatural desire to call on 
Lady Judith. Isolind did indeed 
greatly admire and look up to An- 
gelo’s benefactress, and not merely 
for Angelo’s sake. Lady Judith’s 
sad story had impressed her deep- 
ly ; and she had many times heard 
Mr. Atheling describe the strange 
and memorable scene which he wit- 
nessed in Westminster Hall when 
Lady Judith’s husband, so soon to 
disappear from the eyes of men, 
was assaulted by Dysart. Of late 
Atheling had dropped talking of 
this ; and when he and Isolind en- 
_ tered Westminster Hall for the first 
time together, and she wished him 
to point out the very spot where 
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the meeting took place, he seemed 
unwilling to say much about it, and 
gave a hasty vague sort of descrip- 
tion, and hurried on. But the story 
had sunk into Isolind’s heart, and 
the strange, romantic, inexplicable 
events connected with it threw all 
the powerful charms of mystery and 
wonder over it. Lady Judith was 
in her eyes the heroine of a mar- 
vellous story—the typical victim 
of woman’s wrongs and sufferings. 
Isolind’s heart yearned towards her, 
and the two women drew gradually 
close to each other. 

So Isolind gladly gave up part 
of her time this day to visiting Lady 
Judith. She would have done so 
even had she no hope, as she had, 
of meeting Angelo. Mr. and Mrs. 
Atheling did not accompany her ; 
but they promised to call for her 
after a while. In truth, they did 
not care much for the society of 
the proud and stately London 
lady. Do what she might, her pre- 
sence chilled them. 

Isolind found Lady Judith seated 
at her desk, reading letters. Lady 
Judith was cordially glad to see 
the girl, and came to greet her 
with a warm smile upon a face 
that just before had been very sad. 
Nay, she even kissed Isolind, who 
blushed somehow at this mark of 
favour and affection. Our Isolind, 
who usually passed for a rather 
stately and queen-like specimen of 
womanhood, seemed quite girlish 
and slight beside the superb Lady 
Judith, who petted her and even 
caressed her as if she were some- 
thing mignonne and fragile. 

Lady Judith asked some ques- 
tions about the previous night. Iso- 
lind, not without some tremulous- 
ness, endeavoured to put in a word 
for Alexia ; but Lady Judith would 
not give her a chance. 

* Have you seen Angelo Volney 
to-day ?’ suddenly asked the great 
lady, looking keenly but very kindly 
at the young woman. 
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‘No,’ replied Isolind, crimson- 
ing; ‘not to-day. I thought perhaps 
he might be here ; but indeed that 
was not the reason why I called.’ 

And then she became a little 
embarrassed as she felt that the 
very protest was itself a confession. 

Lady Judith smiled. 

‘I thought he intended to call 
on you to-day.’ 

Isolind looked up disappointed 
—almost startled. The thought of 
Angelo having gone to see her and 
failed to find her was dreadful. 

‘QO, I shall be so sorry,’ she be- 
gan, ‘if he came this day, of all 
days, when we were not at home 
since ever so early in the morning.’ 

Lady Judith kindly laid her hand 
on Isolind’s, and said, 

‘ My dear, you know what I think 
of Angelo Volney ; I have told you 
again and again. But I want to 
know what you think of him. Come, 
tell me. We are women, and alone, 
and I sometimes feel as if I ought to 
have been your mother. What do 
you think of Angelo? Or, rather, 
how do you feel towards him ?” 

The blood rushed again into Iso- 
lind’s forehead, and a tremor passed 
through her. But then she looked 
up quietly and met Lady Judith’s 
large bright eyes, and said in a low 
clear voice, 

* Lady Judith, I love him.’ 

‘I knew it, dear. Do you know 
that he loves you ?’ 

‘ I suppose—I hope he does. O, 
indeed, I should not speak as if I 
affected to doubt him! I know he 
does.’ 

‘ You know each other’s feelings, 
in fact ?’ 

‘Dear Lady Judith, I am afraid 
he knows mine. I am afraid I took 
little trouble to conceal them. Was 
that unwomanly? Would an Eng- 
lish girl not have done so? I am 
not a prudent and pale-blooded 
person, and I fear there are times 
when I think as little of propriety 
as of punctuation. From the mo- 
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ment when I thought Angelo cared 
for me, I am afraid I was only too 
eager to let him know how I felt 
towards him. Indeed, Lady Judith,’ 
added Isolind, with a bright irre- 
pressible smile, which littered 
through an equally irrepressible 
tear, ‘I only hope I did not show 
him my heart a little before he told 
me anything about his.’ 

Lady Judith sighed faintly. She 
was thinking of her own unloved 
and loveless youth; and Isolind 
knewit, and softly pressed her hand. 

‘Well, my dear, I am not much 
of a matchmaker, and indeed have 
no great impulse to join people in 
marriage ; and when I did try to 
do such a thing, I failed. But I 
should like to assist you and An- 
gelo. I think you are worthy of 
him. Don’t be offended at my 
putting it in that way.’ 

‘ Offended, Lady Judith? What 
higher compliment could you pay 
me? I don’t believe I am worthy 
of him; but Heaven knows I will 
try to be.’ 

‘You are at all events the only 
woman I know who is or could be 
worthy of him ; and he is the only 
male creature I know or ever did 
know whom I should like to see 
any pure good woman intrust with 
her heart and her destiny. You 
know that he is poor—you know, 
of course, his history ?’ 

*O yes; he told me all, long 
ago.’ 

Lady Judith smiled. 

‘I knew he would tell you all ; 
but was it so very long ago? You 
met him for the first time—when ?” 

‘Only last fall. But I seem to 
have known him always. And it 
does seem very, very long ago since 
he told me all about himself; for 
hewent away immediately after, and 
we were separated for several—’ 

‘Weeks, I believe, my dear.’ 

‘ Indeed, for some months, Lady 
Judith ; and you don’t know how 
long it seemed.’ 
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‘No, dear, I don’t know much 
about it ? and Lady Judith’s brows 
contracted, for she was once more 
thinking of her own youth ; ‘but 
I can take on your word anything 
you tell me. Well, then, what do 
you propose to do?” 

‘ Alas, I don’t know ; I don’t pro- 
pose anything. I wish I might, 

‘What would you propose ?” 

*I would just find out what Ae 
wished to do, and I would propose 
that right away,’ said Isolind, burst- 
ing in her excitement into a flash 
of American slang. Even poetesses 
in our day will now and then help 
out the effects of the vernacular by 
a touch of slang. 

‘Well, my dear, I think you had 
better wait and hear what he says. 
I don’t think he will keep you long 
waiting. For one, Isolind, I will 
do all a woman may do to help 
you and smooth your way. I will 
not encumber him—or you—with 
a sense of obligation. He is proud, 
as you know, and he will not care 
to be weighted with too many fa- 
vours, either from your good father 
and mother or from me. What I 
would do for Angelo is not the 
question ; the question is, what he 
would allow me to do for him,’ 

‘He has talents, Lady Judith, 
and can make a way, and we can 
wait. I would wait for him until 
he thought the right time had come ; 
I would wait for him until my hair 
grew white. I do feel that my soul 
claims him. I do need him. Ido 
love him 

And the tears, proud and glad 
tears, tears of love and hope and 
devotion, shone in Isolind’s eyes. 

Lady Judith looked at the im- 
passioned girl with a quiet, kindly, 
pitying gaze, such as perhaps the 
worn and disappointed veteran may 
give to the enthusiasm of the young 
conscript, or the sobered and gray- 
haired penman to the exulting con- 
fidence of the ardent literary novice. 
She was about to make some very 
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kindly and encouraging answer, 
suited to Isolind’s condition of 
mind rather than to her own, when 
a servant entered and handed her 
a card on a silver salver. 

Lady Judith read the name, and 
an expression partly of surprise, 
partly of downright pain, showed 
itself on her face. 

‘Mr. Robert May,’ she mur- 
mured. ‘What can he want? Can 
he have heard anything? Too late 
now if he has, and I care nothing ! 

All the old bitterness rushed for 
a moment back into her heart. 
Perhaps the contrast between Iso- 
lind’s young, glowing, and confiding 
love and her own premature widow- 
hood and desolation helped to pro- 
duce the sudden emotion. She 
thought of her own blighted life 
and of the child who had deserted 
her; and the name of Robert May 
recalled all the fading sense of 
wrong, and revived the expiring 
flame of resentment against her 
husband. 

‘Show Mr. May in,’ Lady Judith 
said in her coldest, clearest tone, 
all the gentleness and warmth quite 
gone. 

* You have a visitor ; I will leave 
you.’ And Isolind rose. 

‘No, Miss Atheling; stay, please.’ 
Even to Isolind her voice had not 
for the moment its wonted kind- 
ness. ‘I had rather you were pre- 
sent. Be as a daughter to me, Iso- 
lind, if you can.’ 

Isolind resumed her seat, not 
without some wonder at the sud- 
den change in Lady Judith’s man- 
ner, and perhaps for the first time 
beginning to have, in spite of her- 
self, a faint awakening perception 
of a possibie explanation as to the 
reason why Charles Scarlett had 
not loved his wife. She was, how- 
ever, far too generous and too sin- 
cerely devoted to Lady Judith to 
allow such a thought more than a 
momentary occupation of her mind. 

Robert May entered, Isolind 








awaiting with some curiosity the 
appearance of the visitor whose 
mere announcement had caused 
so much agitation. She was filled 
with a certain blending of pity and 
admiration at the sight of the sweet 
melancholy expression on the gen- 
tle worn face, and the snow-white 
hair. Robert May walked in, Iso- 
lind thought, as if some ancient pic- 


ture had stepped out of its frame. © 


He wore an old black-velvet coat, 
rather loose for him, but, with its 
quite unfashionable and ancient 
shape and its colour so strikingly 
contrasting with his white hair, 
giving him a marvellously pictorial 
appearance. Isolind could not help 
thinking of some prisoner who had 
been confined in the Bastille or 
Chillon, and suddenly sent back 
to the living world when his eyes 
could hardly bear the light of day, 
and he had almost forgotten the 
ways and the speech of men. 

But Robert May found his tongue. 
Indeed, he hardly waited for Lady 
Judith’s formal salutation, but he 
began at once: 

‘I am sorry to interrupt you or 
intrude upon you, Lady Judith, but 
I have heard something which I 
thought it right that you should 
know. I have heard’—Here he 
became aware that there was an- 
other visitor in the room, and he 
stopped, rather embarrassed, and 
then for the first time saw Isolind’s 
face. 

Had he seen a ghost come from 
the grave, the sight could not have 
wrought on him a more startling 
effect. A light of wild surprise 
and joy came into his eyes, and he 
trembled in every limb. ‘The two 
women gazed at him in utter amaze- 
ment. ‘There was an instant of si- 


lence, and then May cried aloud : 
* Agnes! Agnes Revington! and 
he sprang forward and clasped both 
the hands of the astonished and 
now pitying Isolind. 
‘It 2s Agnes Revington!’ Robert 
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May went on in broken accents. 
‘I will not call you by that villain’s 
name, Agnes! And you have come 
back, and were not dead after ail, 
and you have come back to clear 
your name.’ And he darted a quick 
glance at Lady Judith. ‘Tell me 
—tell me all.’ 

‘ Indeed, sir, you mistake,’ said 
Isolind, gently withdrawing her 
hands. ‘I do not know you. I 
don’t know what you speak of’ 
She looked at Lady Judith with 
inquiry and wonder. 

‘You are not quite well, Mr. 
May, I fear, said Lady Judith 
calmly, and with a quiet force she 
drew him away toward a chair. 
‘You have heard some news, per- 
haps, which has startled you, or 
you have been reading too hard. 
Pray sit down and rest.’ Lady 
Judith was all kindness and con- 
sideration when any one within her 
reach was stricken down by phy- 
sical illness of any sort. She had 
set down May on a former occa- 
sion as a man of feeble character 
and excitable nervous tempera- 
ment, and therefore was at once 
assured that too much study or 
something of the kind had momen- 
tarily shaken his intellect. ‘ Take 
a seat, Mr. May. This young lady 
is from America, and you do not 
know her.’ 

May sat down and passed his 
hand across his forehead, as if thus 
hoping to bring his thoughts into 
coherent order. He murmured: 

‘I believe the boys sometimes 
think my brain is muddled. Hea- 
ven knows. Perhaps they are right. 
What could have made me forget 
the long years that have passed 
since poor Agnes vanished, or sup- 
pose she could reappear in all the 
bloom of youth?’ But here, rising 
from his chair apparently to fulfil 
his mission, whatever it was, his 
eyes again turned upon Isolind, 
and again he scrutinised her face 
with eagerness and wonder. Then 
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he turned to Lady Judith and said 
with trembling lips : 

‘In God’s name, Lady Judith, 
tell me who is that young lady?” 

‘That, Mr. May, is Miss Isolind 
Atheling, of New York, who has 
but lately come to this country for 
the first time.’ 

‘Can it be possible? Can I be 
really deceiving myself?—Young 
lady, may I look at you a little 
closer ?” 

There was so much of respect- 
ful earnestness in his manner, that 
Isolind was touched by it, and 
could not feel alarmed or offended. 

‘Certainly, sir,’ she said; and 
she approached him with fearless 
cordiality. ‘Perhaps I resemble 
some one you have known. But I 
have never seen you before ; and 
this is my first visit to England.’ 

Robert May gazed into her face 
steadily for a moment. The gaze 
was so intense and eager that Iso- 
lind, for all her courage, could 
hardly help wincing and colouring 
a little. Lady Judith looked on 
with scornful impatience. 

‘I am not mistaken ’ came at 
last a cry, a positive cry, from 
May’s lips. ‘Nothing on earth 
shall convince me that I am mis- 
taken! Young lady, where is your 
mother ?— alive or dead? Speak 
quickly 

‘Alive an hour ago, certainly,’ 
Isolind replied, smiling. 

‘O God! Alive, and here in 
London ?” 

‘Yes, indeed ; here in London.’ 

‘Mr. May,’ said Lady Judith, 
firmly interposing, ‘I think I can 
hardly allow you to cross-examine 
this young lady any more. She 
has been very patient and good- 
natured so far, I think. Even if 
she is like some one you know, or 
if you do know some member of 
her family, there is hardly any oc- 
casion for so much excitement. 
Pray compose yourself. Have pity 
on our feeble feminine nerves, 
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Mr. May, and don’t alarm us too 
much,’ 

Lady Judith spoke in good-hu- 
moured scorn. She despised men- 
tal weakness and eccentricity. 

‘But, Lady Judith, pardon me: 
you don’t know—you don’t yet 
understand. It can’t be that you 
know the truth, and yet take it so 
calmly.’ 

‘Then will you kindly tell me 
the truth, sir, and let us have an 
end of all this wonder ?” 

‘Lady Judith, the presence of 
that young lady and her mother in 
London are the signal for the re- 
futation of a fearful scandal. I 
always said it would be exposed 
and refuted ; but little did I think 
that my dearest friend was herself 
alive to refute it. I presume you, 
Lady Judith, have not yet seen 
this lady’s mother ?’ 

‘I have seen her, Mr. May, many 
times.’ 

‘Seen her! Did you not recog- 
nise—did you not guess who she 
was? Why did she not proclaim 
herself? Why did she not come 
to me?” 

Isolind meanwhile could not but 
remember the portrait Chesterfield 
Jocelyn had shown her, and the 
emotion he had expressed. She 
was evidently very like in face to 
some unhappy English lady; and 
this chance resemblance was the 
whole cause of so much confu- 
sion. 

‘I think, Lady Judith,’ she said 
gently, ‘I can throw some light on 
this little mystery. This is the 
second time my face has proved 
to be very like that of some lady 
who, I believe, lived in England, 
and was very unhappy. In my own 
country I was shown a portrait of 
her, and it certainly did bear a 
striking resemblance to me. But, 
Mr. May, I am not that lady, nor 
any relation of hers; and I don’t 
think you could make anything ro- 
mantic or mysterious outofmamma. 
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Besides, I don’t resemble her in the 
least.’ 

For the first time during the dis- 
cussion Lady Judith began to listen 
with a close attention and a quick- 
ening pulse. What strange and 
ominous sensation was it that seem- 
ed to send the blood rushing back 
to her heart, and made the air grow 
misty and dim, and caused a pain- 
ful tingling in her ears and a thrill 
in her limbs ? 

Robert May caught at Isolind’s 
last words, and with a heavy sigh 
he exclaimed : 

‘Ah, she is dead, then, as I 
feared, and the lady from America 
is not your mother. But you are 
her daughter as sure as God is in 
the heaven over us all!’ 

Isolind turned pale. She was 
about to speak; but Lady Judith 
interposed, and with an immense 
effort at composure brought out 
the words : 

‘Whose daughter, Mr. May? A 
plain prompt answer, please, with- 
out any sentimental outburst.’ 

‘Agnes Revington’s daughter— 
the unhappy Agnes Dysart’s daugh- 
ter! The daughter of the purest 
woman that ever lived and suf- 
fered ! 

‘Miss Atheling,’ said Lady Ju- 
dith, turning upon Isolind with a 
livid smile, and eyes that burned 
with wan unearthly light, ‘do you 
understand the compliment this 
gentleman would pay you? For- 
give me if I speak a little plainly. 
He is anxious to believe that you 
are the daughter of a vile and wan- 
ton woman, the daughter of an 
adulteress—of a woman who left 
her husband to become my hus- 
band’s mistress—’ 

‘No, no! May almost screamed ; 
‘the daughter ofa suffering victim— 

‘For whom, and in whose com- 
pany, my husband left his wife, his 
country, and his God !" 

The scene was terrible to Iso- 
lind, although she could not un- 
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derstand it. The stern vindictive 
earnestness of Lady Judith, the 
wild emotional demonstrations of 
Robert May, gave it an appalling 
reality. The amazed girl looked 
on with some such feeling as one 
might have who had come suddenly 
on an awful incantation scene, the 
dread purpose of which might be 
gathered from the faces and features 
of the actors, even though they sang 
their wild chant and shrieked their 
weird words in tone and language 
unintelligible to common mortals. 

‘Disavow the compliment, Miss 
Atheling,’ said Lady Judith, again 
fixing her gleaming eyes on the be- 
wildered girl, ‘and prove to this 
excited gentleman that you are not 
the child of sin, the daughter of the 
vile wretch he speaks of.’ 

A wild ejaculation broke from 
May’s lips. Lady Judith’s words 
had stung more than the lash of a 
whip could have done. 

A servant entered the room bring- 
ing some cards. 

‘Show them in here,’ said Lady 
Judith. ‘Miss Atheling, here are 
your father and mother.’ 

‘Thank God! murmured Iso- 
lind. 

‘ They will, perhaps, satisfy Mr. 
May that you cannot accept the 
vile pedigree he proposes for you. 
—Mr. and Mrs. Atheling, you are 
welcome ? 

The big Judge entered, blinking 
benevolently through his spectacles, 
and with him his wife, all peering 
kindly eyes and shrivelled cordial 
smiles, Isolind started from her 
place, ran to the Judge, and drew 
her arm through his. The manner 
of Lady Judith for the last few mo- 
ments had been terrible to her. 

At once Atheling saw that some- 
thing strange and ominous was 
going on. Not so his wife. She 


began some gentle compliments to 
Lady Judith, her face still pucker- 
ing over with smiles. 

‘You have come opportunely,’ 
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Lady Judith said, addressing the 
Judge. ‘That gentleman, Mr. Ro- 
bert May, has set up a claim to 
your daughter, whom he declares 
to be not your daughter, but the 
child of a dear friend of his—an 
adulterous and outcast woman. I 
don’t suppose, Mr. Atheling, that 
you usually carry your daughter's 
certificates of birth and baptism 
about with you ; but you can pro- 
bably satisfy this gentleman that 
she is your child. He will hardly, 
I presume, doubt your word and 
your wife’s.’ 

A cold perspiration broke out 
on Atheling’s face, and a mist 
dimmed the crystals of his spec- 
tacles. His heavy frame quivered 
with emotion of pain and pity. He 
pressed Isolind’s arm closer to his 
side, and looked down at the girl 
with affection and pathos all unut- 
terable. Mrs. Atheling quivered 
and shivered; she hardly knew 
why Lady Judith’s excitement grew 
greater every instant. May was 
now the least disturbed of the 
party. He felt confident that he 
was right. 

‘Who is this gentleman?’ Athel- 
ing sternly asked at last. His im- 
pression was that the white-haired 
earnest man might be some emis- 
sary or accomplice of Chesterfield 
Jocelyn. 

‘The oldest and most devoted 
friend of that young lady’s mother,’ 
May said in sweet and gentle tones. 
‘One who would believe in Agnes 
Revington’s purity though all Bel- 
gravia had ten times over tried her 
and found her guilty !” 

Atheling regarded him fixedly 
for a moment, and then said with 
a sigh : 

‘Your motive, sir, I am sure is 
good ; I guess I can read that pretty 
plainly in your face ; but I wish you 
had been less impulsive. You have 
done no good, sir; you may have 
done a dear and innocent girl much 
harm.’ 
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‘Then he is right!’ said Lady 
Judith, drawing back from the 
whole group with a kind of horror. 
‘The man is right! Once for all, 
Mr. Atheling, whose daughter is 
that girl there ? 

‘Lady Judith, I am every way 
grieved to say she is not my daugh- 
ter, nor my wife’s.—Nay, Issy, don’t 
faint or fall, my girl; you are always 
the daughter of our hearts and of 
our love—dearer to us, my child, 
than many real daughters are to 
their true parents.— Here, mamma, 
come and support our child and 
comfort her.’ 

‘She has need of comfort,’ Lady 
Judith broke in fiercely. All the 
bitterness of her heart was now 
stirred up, and she thought no 
more of Isolind’s feelings than the 
soldier in the heat of battle cares 
for the sufferings of his enemy. 
‘She has need of comfort if she 
is the daughter of that adulteress! 
Of her, my God, and perhaps of 
him! Give me an answer, sir. Is 
that girl the daughter of my—of 
Charles Scarlett ?” 

‘No,’ cried May, ‘it is impos- 
sible—I say it isn’t true! If ever 
there was a virtuous woman on 
earth, it was Agnes Revington !’ 

‘I say, sir, speak,’ said Lady 
Judith sternly, appealing to Athel- 
ing. ‘We have surely had mystery 
enough already; it is time there 
should be some truth and plain- 
speaking.’ 

‘I am thinking of this sweet 
child’s feelings, Lady Judith ; they 
are more to me than the feelings 
of any other in this sad business. 
—lIsolind, my love, this is hardly a 
discussion for you to hear. Will 
you not go home, child, with 
mamma; and I will presently come 
to you?’ 

* Yes, my dear, let ws go,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Atheling to Isolind. 

But Isolind had now recovered 
from her first bewildering shock, 
and felt the simple strength of her 
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pure womanhood. She stood erect 
and stately, still leaning on the 
Judge’s arm, and said : 

‘I will stay, dear, thank you. I 
have the best right to hear all that 
has to be said. Whatever the truth 
may be, it is only fitting that I 
should hear it. I am not a child, 
but a grown woman.’ 

‘Once more, then,’ said Lady 
Judith, ‘I have to ask, whose 
daughter is this young lady, who 
has been presented to me and 
welcomed in my house as the le- 
gitimate child of virtuous and re- 
spectable parents ?’ 

‘If I desired to do so, Lady 
Judith, I might perhaps evade the 
truth by giving you the most direct 
answer in my power. You ask me 
whose daughter is this girl. I could 
say with perfect truth, I don’t know. 
But there are strong evidences 
which lead me to believe that she 
is the daughter of the unhappy 
woman whom this gentleman calls 
Agnes Revington. I suppose he 
means the wife of Edwin—I mean, 
of Thomas Dysart.’ 

‘And her father ?” 

‘ Her father I believe to be the 
scoundrel—I mean, the person who 
was once Thomas Dysart. The 
other part of your conjecture, Lady 
Judith, I am happy to think is 
wholly unfounded. I think so, I 
believe so ; I might also say, I am 
sure of it. God knows the thing is 
sad and shameful enough without 
that. Thomas Dysart, my lady, 
was more merciful than you. He 
never suggested that this girl was 
not his own daughter.’ 

‘Then you know him—he is still 
living ?” 

‘ He is.’ 

‘Did you know that this girl was 
his daughter, or his wife’s ? 

‘He told me so himself; he laid 
claim to her. He gave me no proof 
that would amount to anything in 
a court of law. But I confess he 
did, much against my will, bring 
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home to my moral judgment the 
conviction, or the strong impres- 
sion at least, that my darling Iso- 
lind was his daughter.’ 

A new pang of grief and shame 
passed through Isolind’s heart. She 
did not need to ask who was the 
man claiming her as his child. She 
knew now only too well that it was 
he whom, from the first time* she 
saw him, she had dreaded and 
disliked—the adventurer and pro- 
fligate, Chesterfield Jocelyn. 

‘But I had heard of this man 
Dysart’s death.’ 

‘ Possibly, Lady Judith. He is 
quite equal to any such contriv- 
ance. He lives, however.’ 

‘And his wife?” Robert May 
sadly asked. 

‘She is dead.’ 

‘Ah, I knew it! I knew that 
if she were anywhere in life, she 
would find means to vindicate her 
fame and that of her child.’ 

‘I saw her laid in the grave,’ 
said Atheling solemnly ; ‘I saw the 
sand and the sage-grass of the 
prairie opened to receive her re- 
mains, and closed and trodden 
down on them. At least, if it 
was she in whose arms and on 
whose breast my little Isolind lay 
an infant, I saw her buried in the 
desert. But I know nothing more. 
The woman my wife and I helped 
to a decent burial was too worn 
and discoloured and disfigured by 
sickness and toil, and fear and suf- 
fering of every kind, to be recog- 
nisable in her last moments, even, 
I should think, by her own rela-. 
tions.’ 

‘And you knew who this girl 
was—you knew who her mother 
was ; and yet you kept the know- 
ledge to yourself, and you allowed 
me—me—to receive her as a friend 
—me, whose very blood might be 
expected to curdle at the mere 
approach of the child of such a 
mother ! 

‘ Lady Judith, I’m not saying I 
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did right; I don’t suppose any 
manner of deceit ever is right, or 
can end well anyhow. But I thought 
ot this dear girl, who is innocent of 
everything, and I did do my best 
to conceal from her any knowledge 
of the truth. She never dreamed of 
it. I didn’t tell my own wife what 
I had found out lately. She must 
forgive me ; this is the only secret 
I ever kept from her since our 
marriage ; I wanted to spare her 
feelings too. I did all for Isolind ; 
to save her from undeserved shame 
and from contact with a bad father, 
who only wanted to make money 
out of his claim to the child. 
Heaven knows the amount of the 
price I paid to him, for 7 don't 
know it yet ; but I don’t care much 
about that. Yes, I did all that; 
and for her sake I would do it all 
again. And please to remember, 
Lady Judith, it was not we who 
sought you, but you who sought 
us—her, at least; and she hadn’t 
sinned against you anyway, and 
she is fit for the society of the 
greatest lady in your land, from 
your Queen Victoria down.’ 

The Judge’s voice was a little 
tremulous, but his heart was very 
firm. 

Isolind withdrew her arm from 
his, and advanced with unfaltering 
step, though with drooping eyes, 
towards where Lady Judith was 
standing. Instinctively the latter 
shrank back. 

‘I don’t mean to approach too 
near,’ said Isolind, in a sad firm 
tone ; ‘I don’t mean to touch you; 
I don’t blame you, Lady Judith, 
for drawing back. I can under- 
stand your feelings, and make al- 
lowance for them. I know how 
bitterly you were wronged, and I 
did so admire and love you. O, 
forgive me that I have, though not 
meaningly, caused you a new pang ! 
Think that if your burden is great, 
it is but light to mine. You have 
only suffered, you are not shamed. 
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O, think what this blow is to me! 
Think of all we spoke of to-day, 
just before this’—and Isolind’s 
voice nearly broke down, and her 
eyes filled with tears—‘ think that 
all that is over for me ; that I must 
renounce it for ever—friendship, 
and the pride of womanhood, and 
hope, and—and—love—and all ! 
Think of this, and as you are a 
woman, pity me, and do not hate 
me. I shall always think of you 
with gratefulness and kindness.’ 

But Lady Judith stood pale, cold, 
and unmoved as a marble statue. 
Even as the beautiful, proud, hum- 
bled girl pleaded to her, she only 
thought, ‘This, then, is the face 
which blighted my life, which made 
me an object of scorn and pity to 
the world. Perhaps such pleading 
tearful tones won my husband to 
betray and desert me.’ 

So she said aloud, 

‘We had better bring this un- 
pleasant scene to an end. Mr. 
Atheling, I ask for no farther ex- 
planations, and I care to hear none. 
Your story is romantic, and may 
probably have interest for Mr. May. 
It has none farther for me. The 
one fact is enough. Miss Atheling 
—I prefer, for decency’s sake, to 
call you by that name in speaking 
to you, I hope, for the last time— 
you are only to be pitied, not con- 
demned, in all this ; and you have 
indeed, as you say, a heavy burden 
to bear. You must bear it, as 
others have done. But I tell you 
openly that an angel of light with 
that face would now appeal to my 
sympathy in vain.’ 

Lady Judith touched her bell. 

Robert May crossed the room, 
seized Isolind’s hand, and pressed 
it to his lips. 

‘Young lady,’ he said—and his 
manner was now firm and dignified 
—‘have no fear; no shame will 
come on you. The pure fame of 
your dead mother will yet be made 
clear, even in this house. I was 
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sorry at first that I should have 
spoken out so rashly; but I am 
not sorry now ; it is better as it is. 
The truth will be made to shine all 
the sooner.’ 

Atheling drew Isolind to his side 
again, and they left the room. 

Robert May paused a moment. 
‘ Does your ladyship desire to hear 
the news—if it be news—I came 
here to tell ?’ 

‘Not now, thank you, Mr. May. 
Quite enough of revelations for one 
day, I think. In any case, I pre- 
sume it comes too late, and it can 
matter little now even if I should 
never hear it.’ 

May bowed formally; she bent 
her head, and in a moment she 
was alone. 

May overtook the Athelings on 
the threshold, and laid his hand 
gently on the Judge’s arm. 

‘You must not blame me, and 
think hard of me,’ he said. ‘It 
was a sudden impulse which I 
could not control. You can’t know 
what my feelings are.’ 

‘I don’t blame you, sir,’ Atheling 
replied. ‘You couldn’t help your- 
self, and the thing must have come 
out somehow. But I want to learn 
several things of you.’ 

‘And I have many questions to 
ask of you. Perhaps we may come 
together on some track. May I 
have the honour of calling on you ?’ 

‘I shall be happy; but I beg 
your pardon, Mr. May, I would 
rather for many reasons’—and he 
glanced at Isolind and his wife, 
who stood waiting in the street— 
‘I would rather go to see you where 
we could talk the whole thing out 
alone, in the first instance.’ 

‘Surely, surely; you are quite 
right. Here is my address. Any 
hour of day or night, to-day, to- 
morrow, the day after—when you 
will. Good-bye, sir; good-bye, ma- 
dam. I wonder,’ he added in a 
low tone, ‘would she speak to me 
—can she forgive me ?” 
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‘Isolind, my love,’ Atheling said, 
‘you will speak to this gentleman 
—to Mr. May? He fears that you 
blame him, and he was your mo- 
ther’s friend.’ 

Isolind came back and put her 
tremulous hand into that of May. 
Her veil was down, and he could 
hardly see her eyes. 

‘I thank you, sir,’ she said in 
simple earnest tones. ‘ You spoke 
some words for which I thank you 
from my very heart.’ 

Then the Athelings entered their 
hired brougham. And it was thus 
that Isolindleft Lady Judith’s house. 
So high and bright a hope in the 
noon, so sudden and utter a pro- 
stration in the afternoon, had surely 
seldom been ordained to one crea- 
ture, even in the story of the suf- 
ferings of woman. As the car- 
riage drove through the crowded 
streets, Isolind seemed to herself 
to be passing through a cold and 
silent graveyard, lying wan in a 
livid dusk, and peopled by dim 
and melancholy ghosts. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


‘ LIKE ROCKS THAT HAVE BEEN 
RENT ASUNDER.’ 


Poor Isolind! All the objects 
and idols of her life seemed falling 
into ruins around her. Her love 
and pride were assailed at once. 
Since she had come to know any- 
thing of the great mysteries and 
trials of life, she had been a de- 
votee of the purity of woman. As 
poetess, as dreamer, as thinker, 
after her own fashion as woman, 
she had profoundly, passionately, 
proudly believed that pure woman- 
hood was to be the grand redeem- 
ing force and agency in modern 
society. She had faithfully believed 
and bravely asserted—not without 
some peril and even penalty, as we 
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have seen—that those of her own 
sex who endeavoured to find wo- 
man’s redeeming power in any 
other influence than this were lead- 
ing womanhood astray. She be- 
lieved, with all the force of faith, 
that society was to be regenerated 
by the union of knowledge and 
purity in woman. Not that inno- 
cence which is only ignorance re- 
fined, but the noble sublime thought 
of purity combined with intellect 
and understanding. This was her 
creed, her dream, her passion. And 
now, behold! She learned that 
the mother whose breast her lips 
had drained was a byword to the 
virtuous of the earth. Her father 
a profligate adventurer—a man 
whom she herself had once classed 
with Benedict Arnold and such 
like ; her mother an outcast. 

It would have been a bitter and 
grievous thing merely to know that 
she was not really the daughter of 
the Athelings, whom she so loved 
—of Mr. Atheling especially, whom 
she looked up to with all a daugh- 
ter’s reverence and admiration, as 
well as all a daughter’s best affec- 
tion. But to find that instead of 
Mr. Atheling she had for a father 
Chesterfield Jocelyn ; instead of 
sweet, simple, stainless Mrs. Athel- 
ing, a woman who had abandoned 
her husband to fly with the hus- 
band of Lady Judith! Lately she 
had looked up to Lady Judith with 
reverential pity. She had often 
thought over her hard and cruel 
fate, and wondered what manner 
of woman that could be who had 
made herself the accomplice in 
such a deed of heartless wicked- 
ness. She had wondered how such 
a woman could exist, and whether 
any pleading angel could find aught 
to say in defence or palliation of 
her deed. And now the truth had 
come to light, and the guilty wo- 
man was her own mother! 

No wonder Isolind covered her 
face with her veil and with her 
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hands, and wished that she could | 
be hidden from the light of day. 
She bore up tolerably well until she 
reached the lodgings. Then she 
said, 

*‘Mamma—I may call you mam- 
ma still ?” 

*O, my sweet child ! 

‘Well, I think I should like to 
be alone—quite alone—just for a 
little. I should like to think all 
this out. It is too much for me 
just yet.’ 

So she hastened to her own 
room. O, how different, she 
thought as she entered it, from her 
dear little room on the shores of 
New York bay! And then, woman- 
like, she threw herself on her bed 
and prepared for the work of ‘think- 
ing all this out’ by a wild, passion- 
ate, hysterical flood of tears. Good 
heavens, what a fountain of tears 
that was which sent forth, like a 
geyser, its scalding waters! The 
girl thought she should never be 
able to rise from that bed again, so 
often and so completely was her 
effort to get up and be calm mas- 
tered anew and swept away by a 
fresh and more vehement torrent of 
grief. 

At last she arose, and the dusk 
was already gathering. She could 
not help glancing in her looking- 
glass—for this is no true heroine, 
mind you, but only a woman and 
a sister—and what was the first 
thought that flashed across her 
tempest-tossed soul? Alas, she 
will probably forfeit for evermore 
the respect of many readers when 
they learn what frivolity could even 
atsuch a moment assert its presence 
in her and its momentary control 
over her. For as she saw her face 
in the glass, and saw that her eyes 
were red and swollen, her cheeks 
blotted and blurred, there arose in 
her mind the thought, ‘If Angelo 
should see me now, would he 
still—?’ and then the foolish thought 
was swept away in a tempest of 
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fresh sorrow, for she remembered 
that for her there was no Angelo 
any more. 

Yes, in the first shock of the re- 
velation, and now that she had 
grown comparatively familiar with 
its terrible meaning, the same con- 
viction rose solemn and clear in her 
breast. If this story was true, she 
could never marry Angelo. If this 
story was true—and how could she 
doubt it, when Judge Atheling was 
satisfied of its truth?—she could 
not think of marrying the adopted 
son of Lady Judith. She could not 
allow Angelo to put this cruel in- 
sult on the benefactress of his life. 
More than that, were Lady Judith 
now dead, or had she never lived, 
Isolind was resolute in her own 
mind and soul that she must not be 
the wife of any man. She would 
bring a stained name and memories 
of dishonour and infamy to pollute 
no man’s hearth. That was not her 
idea of the sacred sanctity of mar- 
riage; and she loved Angelo far 
too well to endow him with a bride 
of such tainted, nay infamous, pa- 
rentage. Every feeling of the girl’s 
heart, every fibre of her frame, re- 
volted against the thought of mar- 
riage with such a plague for a dowry. 
It was nothing to know that she 
herself was innocent. She would 
likewise have been innocent had 
she sprung from insane or leprous 
parents: would she then have 
brought hereditary insanity or lep- 
rosy as her marriage portion to make 
glad some good man’s house ? 

While she was touched by and 
grateful for Robert May’s passion- 
ate protestations of her mother’s 
innocence, she was compelled sad- 
ly to regard them as of little im- 
portance. The man was an out- 
ward dreamer, a prematurely aged 
enthusiast to all eyes; and what 
Isolind had seen of him had not 
impressed her with any respect for 
his judgment. No, she thought it 


idle to fight against the cruel in- 
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exorable truth. She had heard 
Lady Judith’s sad story twenty 
times over—from the Athelings, 
from Angelo, from Lady Judith her- 
self lately. Lady Judith’s husband 
and that woman—O God, Isolind’s 
own mother!—had disappeared 
from London the same night, and 
Scarlett had left for his unhappy 
wife a written confession of his pur- 
pose, which mentioned the partner 
of his flight. The woman’s husband 
believed it—‘ My father! Isolind 
thought with a shudder—all the 
world of London believed it; even 
charitable and gentle Judge Athel- 
ing thought it beyond a doubt ; no 
one had ever arisen to dispute it; 
no one ever disbelieved it except 
poor May, who had only baseless 
and chivalric faith to justify him. 
Isolind would fain have hoped even 
against hope, and believed even 
against belief. But to what avail ? 
The thing was clear. 

Perhaps a heroine of romance— 
especially of French romance — 
would have believed in the spotless 
innocence of the mother whose very 
existence she could not remember, 
in the teeth of all evidence, merely 
because she was her mother. In 
French sentiment, to name ma mére 
is to name an angel. But Isolind 
was not a heroine of romance— 
especially of French romance. She 
was notignorant. She could read, 
and she had eyes to observe. She 
knew that the earth was ‘ bursting 
with sin and sorrow.’ She knew 
that men led women astray, and 
likewise that women just as often 
led men astray. When the Athel- 
ings took her to the opera or 
the theatre, and she saw in the 
glittering streets bevies of noisy 
young women, gorgeous in paint 
and silks, she did not suppose that 
these were innocent young English 
maidens out for a harmless even- 
ing’s walk. She knew that in every 
land and every class of life women 
have sometimes fallen — that the 
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story of the woman taken in adul- 
tery has never yet lost its meaning. 
So, though she would gladly have 
given her life—alas, not now a 
very precious possession—to prove 
her mother innocent, she was com- 
pelled to bend for the hour to the 
too cruel evidences that seemed to 
declare such proof impossible. 

She had, then, lost all by one 
cruel blow—parents, lover, and the 
sweetness of an untainted name. 
She purposed to raise her head 
against this fearful storm some day, 
like a brave true-hearted woman ; 
but for the moment she acknow- 
ledged its strength irresistible, and 
she could only throw herself down 
on the corpse of her ruined happi- 
ness and weep insatiable useless 
tears. 

When at last she sought the com- 
pany of her protectors, her true 
parents, the Athelings, it was in a 
timid shame-faced way. She felt 


reluctant to look up at them—she, 
the daughter of the profligate father 


and the outcast mother. The Athel- 
ings were waiting for her, and when 
she came, the big Judge rose from 
his chair and ran to her and folded 
her in his arms, and without a word 
deposited her in his own seat—his 
own peculiar and favourite posses- 
sion, the rocking-chair, which had 
been bought for him in London, 
and which his wife even never of- 
fered to sit in. Poor Isolind had 
never sat in this royal seat before. 
Indeed, it was a very uncomfort- 
able seat, and heaven only knew 
why the Judge supposed that it 
would in some way soothe the girl’s 
sorrows if she were placed there. 
Just then, however, it was the only 
way he could devise of conveying 
to Isolind the assurance that her 
grief had but given her a higher 
place in the heart’s love of himself 
and his wife; and Isolind under- 
Stood his meaning, and felt her 
eyes overflow anew with tears at 
his simple kindness and affection. 
VOL. VIL. 
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Then gradually they all came 
to talk somewhat calmly over the 
situation, and Isolind learned as 
much of her story as the Athelings 
could tell her. About her mother 
they hardly spoke at all. Atheling 
merely said once, in a hasty sort of 
way, that he supposed Mr. Grey 
Scarlett must have died, or aban- 
doned her. From what he had 
heard of Scarlett, he thought the 
former the more likely explana- 
tion. 

Isolind endeavoured to learn the 
nature of the agreement Atheling 
had made with Jocelyn or Dysart ; 
but the Judge refused to give any 
information on this subject, and 
seemed painfully reluctant even to 
allude to it. 

Isolind unfolded to her tender 
companions two deliberate resolves : 
one she spoke firmly and frankly 
out, the other she conveyed in 
broken sentences with starting tears 
and blushes. The first was, her re- 
solve that, come what might, she 
never would accept her position as 
the daughter of Edwin Jocelyn. A 
proper heroine of romance would 
of course have yearned for her fa- 
ther and rushed to his bosom, what- 
ever his crimes. But no voice of 
nature called on Isolind to turn 
towards the man who had never 
sought her, and who, when the 
knowledge of her existence was at 
last forced unexpectedly upon him, 
had used it only as a means of 
ignoble and base extortion. To 
the end of her life she would re- 
gard as her father the man who 
had found her when an infant, and 
taken her to his heart and his home, 
and brought her up from childhood 
to womanhood as a dearly-loved 
daughter. 

Atheling of course approved of 
her resolve, and, in fact, took it as 
a matter ofcourse. He did not tell 
Isolind how unlikely he thought 
it that Chesterfield Jocelyn would 
care to claim his paternal rights, 
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save as a possible means of raising 
money. 

‘ My darling Issy,’ Atheling said 
cheerily, ‘ you are our daughter by 
right of love and habitual and pre- 
scriptive possession, and everything 
else that holds good. We mean to 
keep you, despite all the Jocelyns 
in the world. We will give you 
up, my love, to a husband when- 
ever you like ; but not to a father.’ 

Then Isolind came to her se- 
cond purpose: she would never 
marry. At which declaration they 
were only soothing and kind, and 
did not seem to attach much im- 
portance to it. So with a great 
burst she announced that she would 
like very much to leave London 
and not to see Angelo Volney any 
more. ‘Then they both became 
earnest and serious, and tried hard 
to reason with her. But she was 


firm ; she would not bring him a 
tainted wife; and, thinking that 
Lady Judith had been to him what 


the Athelings had been to her, she 
resolved only the more earnestly 
that she would not be the means 
of tempting him to add the crown- 
ing shame and sorrow to the suffer- 
ings of his benefactress. 

‘He is very young,’ said poor 
Isolind, ‘and he has not known 
me long. He will soon—I mean, 
he will some time—forget me, or 
learn to be happy without me, and 
he will love some one else.’ And 
thereupon her heart, though not 
her purpose, failed’ her, and she 
broke down again in tears. 

At that very moment Angelo 
himself was standing within a dozen 
yards of her. He was in the street, 
outside the window. He was re- 
turning from Alexia’s, and he had 
found, of course, that his shortest 
and only way home was through 
the street where Isolind lived. He 
stood and gazed at the windows, 
and saw no light. ‘The Athelings 
had been sitting purposely in the 
twilight ; they seemed to talk more 


freely without the glare of lamps. 
So the poor youth assumed that 
they had not yet returned, and did 
not like to knock at the door for 
the third time that day. He took 
a few turns up and down the street, 
vainly hoping to meet them, and 
yet half ashamed to be found 
there ; and then at last he made 
up his mind and walked resolutely 
home. 

His mind was somewhat dis- 
turbed on another subject. He 
had spent the whole day with 
Alexia, and had come away very 
uneasy on her account. He 
found her alone, and much per- 
plexed and worried even by such 
light household cares as fell upon 
her in her toy cottage at Rich- 
mond. Her own maid Frances 
was with her, and was still faithful 
to her; and there was something in 
that companionship which softened 
the strangeness of her new life. 
But although Angelo remained the 
whole day, and dined with her and 
had tea with her, he saw nothing 
of her husband. When first An- 
gelo came, Alexia, delighted to see 
him, insisted that he must stay to 
dinner. Dear darling Eric had 
gone to town; he had to see his 
publisher, or reviewer, or some- 
body ; but he would be home to 
dinner, and he would be so glad to 
meet Angelo. Angelo, who knew 
that Lady Judith dined out that 
day, willingly remained. Alexia 
and he walked in Richmond Park, 
and she told him a great deal about 
the virtues and charms of Eric, and 
how some stupid envious journals 
were purposely ignoring his last 
volume of poems out of mere jeal- 
ousy and spite. She ‘ chaffed’ An- 
gelo a good deal about Isolind, and 
was a little tormenting in her old 
way, which, however, he did not 
much mind. But they returned to 
the cottage, and the god-like poet 
did not make his appearance. Din- 
ner-hour came, but no Eric. Then 
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Alexia said he always told her not 
to wait for him—that he was sure 
to be punctual if something con- 
nected with his publishers and his 
poems did not compel him to re- 
main in town and dine there. In 
fact, she never did wait for him ; 
O, yes, he sometimes was kept in 
town, poor boy, and could not 
come. So they dined together Zée- 
a-téte, Angelo and she, and were 
rather dismal. 

After dinner Angelo tried to talk 
to her about the necessity of con- 
ciliating her mother; but Alexia 
was growing wild and unmanage- 
able, and only answered with saucy 
sarcasms. The absence of Eric 
affected her terribly—she was so 
much in love with her husband. 
She only blamed fate, not him ; for 
she never supposed that he would 
not have come to her, if it were 
humanly possible. But his absence 
made her fretful and restless, and, 
in her childish way, savage ; and 
her guest, who was really very dear 
to her, had to bear many a sudden 
and sharp reply. 

Meanwhile Eric, however, was 
dining gaily at Greenwich with a 
joyous bachelor party. It was very 
delicious to play the bachelor now 
and then. He did not much care 
for dining alone with his little wife. 
When they were invited out to din- 
ner, that was very pleasant. He 
made grand display of her beauty 
and her rank, and her devotion to 
him, and he was quite happy. Eric 
Walraven would almost have been 
ready to follow the example of 
King Candaules rather than allow 
the treasures he had won to remain 
unknown to the world, to the de- 
triment of his own personal glory. 
But to live alone with Alexia flat- 
tered his vanity now in no wise, 
and he thought it very slow work. 
So he had business in town this 
day, he said; and he called upon 
the Athelings in the hope of meet- 
ing Isolind, wherein he was dis- 


appointed ; and then he went to 
Greenwich with his pleasant bache- 
lor friends. 

Angelo and Alexia had tea to- 
gether, and the god-like poet did 
not come. At last Angelo must 
return to town without seeing Mr. 
Walraven. 

Alexia grew softer as the hour 
for parting arrived. 

‘You will tell mamma you have 
been to see me? she said in a 
doubtful tone. 

‘ Certainly,’ he replied. 
not, Alexia ?’ 

‘Well, I don’t know. O, there 
is no reason; only I don’t think I 
should like her to know that Eric 
was away. She wouldn’t under- 
stand a bit. She knows nothing 
about publishers, and all that ; and 
she might fancy—I hardly know 
what ; but she always thinks badly 
now of my darling Eric; and I 
don’t want our affairs talked about, 
Angelo. Tell mamma, if you like, 
that I should much wish to go 
and see her; but that I will never 
go near any one, were she twenty 
times our mother, as Hamlet says, 
who will not receive my Eric. Tell 
her that, Angelo, if you tell her 
anything, and if you are not afraid 
of her. There, don’t look angry 
or heroic; greater men than you, 
my best of brothers, have trembled 
at the wrath of woman. But I don’t 
believe Eric is one particle afraid 
of me; and I hope you never will 
be afraid of my fair-haired New- 
Englander. Is she a New-Eng- 
lander? Well, it doesn’t matter. 
Good-night, Angelo. I am sorry 
you have to go.’ 

‘I am sorry to leave you here 
alone, dear.’ And then he wished 
he had not said just that. 

‘Are you really sorry? I do 
believe you are! That is kind of 
you, and like you ; for I tease and 
worry you too, Angelo, as I do 
most’people. But you and I were 
always brother and sister, and loved 
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each other—as such. Did you 
know, sir, that my lady mother 
wanted to make us rather more to 
each other? We may talk of it 
now.’ 

‘ [knew it, my dear,’ said Angelo, 
smiling. 

‘She told you so, I daresay ?” 

‘Well, she said something— 

‘She proposed for you, in fact, 
on my account, and you refused 
me, no doubt ?” 

‘Indeed I didn’t ; and she only 
talked of possibilities.’ 

‘Well, sir, abate your self-con- 
ceit, and learn, that whenever she 
made hints that way to me, I always 
rejected you point-blank. Come 
now, Angelo, make honest confes- 
sion. Are you not very glad you 


did not have me for a wife ? 

‘Tell me first, Alexia, are you 
not very glad you did not have me 
for a husband ?” 

She smiled and coloured. 

‘Indeed, I would rather have my 
darling Eric than all the world; 


and so, Messer Angelo, you must 
never have the face to hint to Miss 
Américaine that you might—or—if 
you would—and so forth. This is 
all silly nonsense! Good-night, my 
brother. No sister could ever love 
you more than I do,’ 

She raised her pretty lips towards 
him, and kissed him affectionately. 
She stood at her cottage door to 
see him go. He looked back more 
than once, and still saw her child- 
like figure, her pale face, her dark 
hair framed in the cottage porch, 
as she gazed after him, and once 
or twice waved her hand in fare- 
well. The soft air of early summer 
was dawned ; the light of fading day 
was shining gently and tenderly on 
her ; the ripple of the silver Thames 
was faintly heard. Over the whole 
scene there was a sweet sacred 
melancholy atmosphere. The little 
figure in the porch seemed to look 
sad and almost unearthly as Angelo 
glanced back and sawit still there— 
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pale, beautiful, infantile, and lonely. 
He thought of that evening, that 
parting, that solitary little figure, 
the young wife waiting for her hus- 
band, many atime afterwards. He 
will never forget that picture framed 
in the cottage porch. There was 
a time when he hardly dared to re- 
call it to his mind, when he could 
not bear to think of it. 

Lady Judith went to her dinner- 
party. She never broke engage- 
ments, and would never allow so- 
ciety to suppose that anything had 
disturbed her self-command. It 
was a very heavy and dull dinner- 
party; but that was nothing to Lady 
Judith. She disliked dinner-par- 
ties of any kind, even the best and 
brightest. Perhaps she disliked the 
best and brightest rather more than 
the others. She only went out to 
dine when she thought, for some 
reason or other, it was a sort of 
duty to go; and in the discharge 
of her duty she had just as soon be 
bored as not. But having performed 
her task, she came away early, and 
was at home again before Angelo 
returned. 

She went into the library, wher 
she knew he would come, and 
waited for him. She dreaded the 
interview in a strange kind of way, 
and yet was resolved to go through 
with it at once. She dreaded to 
find that Angelo would cross her 
purpose, and refuse to see things 
as she did, and prove ungrateful 
to her, as she would have called it, 
and leave her. The patrician lady 
was positively afraid that she could 
not command the allegiance of the 
beggar-boy she had taken from her 
doorstep and reared up as her son. 
In truth, while the young man had 
wonderfully twined himself round 
her lonely heart, he was the one 
being in the world of whom she 
felt any fear, before whom she 
doubted the power of her own will 
to prevail. ‘There always seemed 
a principle in whatever Angelo ad- 
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vised or did, which she could not 
bear down by the mere weight of 
her moral dignity. She had heaped 
on him services enough to have 
made him her slave, and yet she 
shrank from a discussion in which 
he would be likely to oppose her. 
Like most women, even when the 
tyrant was strongest in her, she de- 
spised slaves. 

Before long Angelo’s step was 
heard, and he appeared in the 
library. 

Lady Judith began at once. 

‘ Angelo, have you seen the Athel- 
ings to-day ?” 

Angelo replied in the negative, 
and was conscious of feeling a 
little awkward as he made the ac- 
knowledgment. It was not his fault 
if he had not seen them. 

‘Then you don’t know that a 
most painful and shocking dis- 
covery has been made?” 

How the blood rushed into Ange- 
lo’s face, and a thrill of wild, name- 
less, unspeakable alarm quivered 
through him! Something painful 
and shocking—and the Athelings ! 
All the keenness of his sudden 
superstitious auguries of the morn- 
ing revived. Isolind? Had any- 
thing evil befallen her? 

He could only ask in anxious 
stammering accents, 

‘What is it? I have heard no- 
thing. Is it anything to affect— 

‘Isolind—the girl they called 
Miss Atheling. Itis, Angelo. Stay; 
don’t speak till I have told you all.’ 

She told him the story in quick 
brief words, every word falling like 
a spark of fire. He held his breath 
till all was told ; and then he found 
himself relieved, and almost happy, 
in the reaction. Why, he had been 
driven nearly wild by the dread 
that Isolind was dead, or had suf- 
fered some cruel misfortune ; and 
she was alive, and the same to him 
whether her mother were saint or 
Magdalen. He was grieved be- 
cause the discovery must so grieve 
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and wound Isolind, and because 
it seemed to have reawakened all 
Lady Judith’s old sense of wrong ; 
but, for the rest, he had Isolind 
still. 

‘And this is all true—all cer- 
tain ? 

‘Mr. Atheling himself confessed 
it.’ 

‘Confessed, Lady Judith ?” 

‘Confessed, yes—acknowledged 
—anything you like to call it—that 
he found this girl somewhere, I 
don’t know where—I don’t care to 
know—and brought her up as his 
own child.’ 

‘He has a noble soul!’ said An- 
gelo enthusiastically ; ‘he has a 
soul like your own, Lady Judith! 
Then Isolind owes as much to him 
as I do to you. But it is a sad 
and cruel thing for her. Why should 
they have told it to her? Such a 
secret might surely have been al- 
lowed to rest in its grave.’ 

‘Is that all you have to say on 


“the subject, Angelo? Does it not 


affect your own course and your 
future ?” 

‘Mine, Lady Judith? Not in 
the least. You surely don’t be- 
lieve I could think the less of her, 
or love her the less, because of her 
mother? I must only endeavour 
to show that I value her all the 
more because of this calamity ; for 
it is one. Now she is dearer to 
me than ever. My dear Lady Ju- 
dith, I told her all the truth about 
my father, and it didn’t affect her 
in the least. But why did they 
publish the secret now, which had 
been so well kept all these years ?” 

Angelo indulged in no protesta- 
tions or heroics. He hardly thought 
it necessary to go even so far as he 
had gone in reaffirming his unalter- 
able love and purpose. He was 
thinking almost entirely of the pain 
this disclosure must cause to Iso- 
lind, and the strange unwisdom of 
making the revelation now. Thus 
engrossed, he did not perceive Lady 
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Judith’s drift. 
made to see it. 

*You seem not to understand, 
Angelo. Your love for this girl 
dulls you, I think. Are you thought- 
less enough to suppose that I could 
encourage or countenance your 
marrying such a girl—that I could 
bear the insult and agony of her 
presence ?” 

* Lady Judith 

‘ Think of it, Angelo, and you 
will see that it is impossible. Think 
that she is the daughter of the base 
woman who shamed and ruined my 
life! Think that all the suffering 
I have ever known came from the 
poisoned breath of that girl’s mo- 
ther ; and then, remembering what 
I have been to you, speak, if you 
can, of loving and cherishing her ! 
Angelo, I will not believe it of 
you.’ 

‘ Good God, Lady Judith, do you 
really think I could desert her— 
tear her from my heart—live with- 
out her! I love her, dear Lady 
Judith—I love her with all my 
soul, with every fibre of my strength. 
And, thanks to kind heaven, she 
loves me !’ 

Lady Judith rose to her feet. 

‘What is this girl to you when 
compared with what I have been 
to you? How long since you saw 
her first—how many months or 
weeks? Can a pretty face and 
bright hair turn a man, then, into 
an ingrate and a traitor? Are all 
men, then, indeed alike? Angelo, 
I should never have believed this 
of you !’ 

* Lady Judith, I don’t even un- 
derstand you. Is it to be an in- 
grate and a traitor not to desert 
Isolind Atheling because she had 
a weak and bad woman for her 
mother ?” 

‘It is being an ingrate and a 
traitor,’ Lady Judith turned on him 
impetuously, ‘for you to refuse to 
give up that wretched girl or any 
other girl when I ask you to do so. 


But he soon was 
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Have you forgotten what you owe 
to me?’ 

‘I have not forgotten it, Lady 
Judith,’ the young man replied in 
a low sad tone; ‘I have not for- 
gotten it, although until to-day 
you seem to have always striven to 
avoid even a word which could re- 
mind me how much I owed to you. 
No one on earth ever could have 
owed deeper obligations to another 
than I owe to you. What, then, 
would you have me to do?’ 

‘Give up that girl. She cannot 
think of holding you to an engage- 
ment made in ignorance of this hor- 
rible secret. If she has any spirit, 
or principle, or even true regard for 
you, she will not think of allowing 
such an engagement to go on.’ 

‘She may perhaps think herself 
bound to renounce it,’ Angelo ad- 
mitted with an agonising pang; 
‘but I will not allow her to refuse 
me. She shall not sacrifice herself 
and me to a mistaken sense of 
duty and self-denial. We love each 
other !’ 

That seemed to him enough, and 
decisive. 

‘Angelo, one thing is certain— 
you must give up this girl or give 
up— 

‘Stay, Lady Judith—and out-say 
the word—’ 

‘Or give up me, Angelo! Ifyou 
will cling to her, you have lost 
me! Think of it—think of it until 
to-morrow—and then tell me.’ 

‘No, Lady Judith—no, my dear- 
est and most honoured benefac- 
tress, I have nothing to think over. 
My way is clear. Isolind has given 
me her love ; nothing in life has so 
strong a claim on me as that. O, 
Lady Judith, why did you not leave 
me to poverty or death? It would 
have been a thousand times more 
merciful and charitable than to bind 
me to you by such bonds of duty 
and gratitude, and then summon 
me to surrender my heart’s love, to 
sell my soul—ay, to sell my very 
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soul—in return! Lady Judith, this 
is cruelty.’ 

‘ Angelo, I have loved you as if 
you were my son—’ 

‘And if I were, I still could not 
do what you now ask me. No son 
would have a right thus to destroy 
two lives because his mother or- 
dered him. Lady Judith, you will 
think of this; you will allow your 
generous soul to prevail— 

‘Never! You must give her 
up, or me. My last word, Angelo ! 
Choose !’ 

‘I do not choose,’ Angelo ans- 
wered, sadly but quite firmly. ‘You 
expel me from your presence and 
from your affections, Lady Judith, 
that is all. You cannot, even by 
this, undo all that you have done, 
or make me forget it. But there is 
no choice for me. I have long 
thought that I had no right to lead 
this dependent, helpless, womanly 
life. Was it kindness, after all,’ 
he demanded, growing more bitter 
in feeling despite his loving and 
patient nature—‘ was it kindness 
to bring up a human being to mere 
dependence? But no matter—too 
late to think of that now. I must 
leave you, Lady Judith.’ 

‘Angelo,’ said she, suddenly pour- 
ing all the cold light of her eyes on 
him, ‘the night when my daughter 
left me, I reminded you that, had 
she waited just two months, she 
would have chosen for her flight 
the very anniversary of the night 
when my husband deserted me. Do 
you remember that? Do you know 
that this night is the very anni- 
versary? A fitting night to make 
your choice, and to leave me for 
the daughter of the woman who in- 
snared my husband ” 

Angelo almost started. It was 
indeed the anniversary of the fatal 
night, the 24th of May. In all his 
own grief he was touched and 
thrilled with pity for the woman 
who stood before him. 

‘QO, Lady Judith,’ he pleaded 
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passionately, ‘do not lay this heavy 
curse of seeming ingratitude on me! 
Have some pity, and spare yourself 
and me. I will do anything you 
ask me—but that. I will wait— 
she will wait—as long as you like 
—until time has quite softened the 
bitterness of all this. But do not 
try to make me seem to myself a 
monster of ingratitude because I 
cannot do what would be a moral 
murder and moral suicide to do. 
You would not ask me to give her 
up even for you, if she were my 
wife. In my heart and hers we are 
as much pledged to each other as 
if we were married.’ 

Lady Judith made a scornful 
gesture of her white hand, as if to 
wave away all such pleas as that. 

‘You cannot reason thus with 
me, Angelo. I cannot reason on 
this subject at all; it touches me 
too deeply. If you marry that girl, 
you renounce me. I will never 
form a link in a chain which would 
bring me in any way nearer to 
the daughter of such a mother. I 
say nothing against the unfortunate 
young woman. I pray that she 
may have escaped the contagion 
of such a mother’s nurturing. But 
her friends can never be my friends ; 
her lover, her husband, can never 
be my son ! 

‘Then, Lady Judith, good-bye. 
Seventeen years ago this night you 
brought me into your home. | 
shall never forget all that you have 
done for me; nothing can ever can- 
cel that bond—nothing can ever 
repay your goodness. Perhaps you 
are only foliowing a just and na- 
tural impulse even now; perhaps 
any farther intercourse between us 
would be a pain and an insult to 
you. I don’t pretend to blame 
you; but my course is clear; I 
have no choice to make. I go 
where my heart and soul lead me. 
I would walk that way, I hope, to 
death. Good-bye once more ! 

He took her cold hand and 
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raised it to his lips. She looked 
at him with a somewhat surprised 
glance, and asked in a tone that 
had lost a little of its wonted com- 
posure, 

‘You will wait until you are 
ready. You are not going now— 
to-night ?” 

Her womanly instinct—woman- 
ly weakness perhaps—revolted at 
the idea of his going out upon the 
world at night. There was a hard, 
chilling, miserable realism about 
that little fact which shocked her. 
She had no thought of giving way. 
She knew that they must part, and 
she would have held to her con- 
ditions though her heart - strings 
snapped. But there was something 
in the bare fact of the young man 
turning from her door to go out 
into the cold world at night which 
for the moment pierced her more 
keenly than anything else. She 
made a gesture almost as if she 
would lay her hand upon his arm 
to detain him. 

‘Every moment that I remain,’ 
he said, ‘after you have decreed 
our separation, is an intrusion on 
you and a humiliation to me.’ 

‘Then go!’ she answered bitterly. 
‘I might have looked for this in- 
gratitude, to crown all the rest. I 
said, the night when Alexia left, 
that you ought to be the next ; and 
so it has come to pass.’ 

She stood nearer to the door of 
the library than he, and as she 
spoke those words, she suddenly 
turned from him and left the room. 
That was their farewell. So closed 
her seventeen years of beneficence. 

Angelo hastened to make his 
preparations. They were not many 
or complicated. He would have 
wished that he could depart taking 
with him nothing that had belong- 
ed to his patroness. But this was 
simply an impossibility. The very 
clothes he wore were bought with 
her money. Of course he had for 
several years back acted most effi- 
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ciently as her secretary and almost 
her factotum, and had _ rendered 
good and valuable service. That 
was some consolation. He had a 
sovereign and a few shillings in his 
purse. At first he took them out 
and laid them on his table, mean- 
ing to leave them there. Then a 
better thought prevailed, and he re- 
flected that such an act could only 
seem like a wanton and unmanly 
insult to the woman who had been 
so kind to him, and towards whom 
even now he felt no anger, but 
only pity and affection. He put 
the few coins into his purse again, 
ashamed of his petulance. ‘Then 
he packed a fewclothes and books 
into a portmanteau. 

Then he surveyed certain atti- 
cles of property that were his own. 
Let us see what these were. 

He had rendered much willing 
service for years to a benevolent 
society, and on its dissolution, when 
its special work was done, it had 
presented him with a gold watch 
and chain. That was his own. 

Charles Escombe had given him 
a diamond ring and diamond pin. 
These were his own. 

He had won at shooting-matches 
on Wimbledon-common a splendid 
silver-mounted rifle and a revolver. 
These were his own. 

That was his property. He pro- 
posed to sell the watch and chain 
and rifle at once, to keep the dia- 
monds and sell them hereafter if 
necessary, and to keep the revol- 
ver as his travelling companion. It 
might prove useful; for he pro- 
posed to wander to the far, far 
West—the West of the Western 
world. His idea was, to sail for 
New York at once, find out old 
Verpool, and try to obtain a start 
from him somewhere in the West. 
He did not stop to think of the 
particular career he was to have. 
Once in the West, he thought the 
rest would follow. He could talk 
French, Italian, and German ; he 
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was a good chemist, and generally 
well-up in science ; he could write 
a capital hand ; he could hold his 
own with a rifle at a target or ata 
deer ; he never heeded either heat 
or cold ; he had patience, energy, 
and capacity. He was a capital 
amateur actor; he could sing, and 
he could play on two or three 
instruments. How could he fail to 
make his way somehow in a new 
community, where these gifts and 
acquirements were surely not pos- 
sessed by every one, common as 
they might be in London? The 
idea of failure never occurred to 
Angelo. He would simply go to 
the West, conquer a fortune, or at 
least make a career, and then re- 
turn to New York and claim Iso- 
lind. Had she not bade him to 
seek fortune in America ? 

He wrote a few lines of warm- 
hearted, grateful, affectionate fare- 
well to Lady Judith ; and then he 
went quietly downstairs and left 
the house. He paused a moment, 
and looked back. There was the 
threshold on which he had crouch- 
ed, a little miserable outcast, just 
seventeen years ago. He could 
remember it perfectly now; could 
recall all his sensations ; could feel 
the chill sick shudder of cold and 
hopeless misery which came over 
him as he coiled himself up on the 
door-step ; could feel again the wet 
of his childish tears, as, thinking of 
his poor mother, he gradually fell 
asleep. He recalled with a wonder- 
ful distinctness his sensations of be- 
wilderment and alarm when some- 
body roughly roused him, and his 
eyes were dazzled by the flash of 
the carriage-lamps; and he was 
again awed by the stately presence, 
the clear commanding voice, of 
Lady Judith. His heart softened 
with gratefulness to her; but he 
was not sorry to leave her and be 
free. 

Always since his coming near to 
manhood he had found it hard to 
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repress his longings for freedom. 
Now freedom meant Isolind, love, 
and life, Angelo felt the blood 
rushing warmly and passionately 
through his veins. He was almost 
happy. 

He slept at a small hotel that 
night, or rather he lay in a bed 
there ; for he could hardly be said 
to sleep. Next morning at nine 
o’clock—he thought he could not 
venture to present himself earlier— 
he hurried to the lodgings of the 
Athelings. They were not at home! 
They had left at seven o’clock— 
gone to the country somewhere, 
the servant thought. Mr. Athel- 
ing was to return some time that 
day, but not the ladies, she be- 
lieved. Angelo tried to get some 
clearer information, and the mis- 
tress of the house was summoned ; 
but nothing came of it. She under- 
stood that the ladies had gone to 
the country for a few days; but 
that Mr. Atheling was to be in 
town some time to-day, perhaps 
every day, but not to dine at home. 

Angelo went away bewildered 
and disheartened. ‘That Isolind 
would send him some message of 
explanation he did not doubt ; but 
still he felt cruelly anxious and 
depressed. He wanted to see Iso- 
lind once—only once—have one 
long interchange of sympathies and 
pledges, and then leave England. 

He wandered about the streets 
for a while thinking. Then he sold 
his rifle and his watch, and got 
nearly fifty pounds. Plenty of mo- 
ney, he thought, for the present ; 
quite enough to take him to the 
New World, and start him there. 

He returned to Atheling’s, but 
the Judge had not been there. Re- 
solved not to miss seeing him if he 
should come, he accepted the land- 
lady’s invitation to go in and wait. 
He sat in the drawing-room where 
he had so often been welcomed by 
Isolind; he sat in the chair he had 
often seen her occupy; he touched 
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and opened the books he knew her 
to have loved. In one book—it 
was a copy of Lowell’s poems—he 
found a little pencil-case, left there 
perhaps by accident, perhaps to 
mark a place. But it was Isolind’s, 
and Angelo began his new career 
by a theft, for he stole the pencil- 
case. He put it in his pocket and 
kept it. Glancing over the pages 
it had marked, his eye fell on some 
words in one line which thrilled 
him like an omen: 


‘ All strength shall crumble except love !’ 


‘ And is it not so, to the letter ?’ 
thought Angelo. ‘ Have I not my- 
self, even in my own experience, 
seen the strength of human cha- 
racter, human purpose, pride, and 
principle crumble—all except love?” 

A cab drove up, a latch-key was 
heard in the hall-door, there was 
a heavy tread on the stairs, and in 
a moment Judge Atheling entered 
the room. He came alone. His 
face looked anxious and distressed. 
He held out his hand cordially to 
Angelo, but he kept his eyes un- 
easily averted. 

‘I am glad to see you, real glad, 
Volney, my dear boy,’ he said. 
‘We have taken flight to the coun- 
try just for a little, but of course I 
meant to write to you. I was going 
to write this very—day.’ 

‘How is Isolind? Angelo ex- 
claimed. 

‘O, she’s very well—that is, she 
is only pretty well. She has suf- 
fered, you know, poor child! You 
have heard all about it, Volney, 
have you not? Well, well; girls 
will feel these things, you know.’ 

The Judge was making tremen- 
dous efforts apparently to take the 
matter coolly, and seemed all the 
time embarrassed as a man would 
be who had some unpleasant an- 
nouncement to make. 

‘Yes, yes; surely, it is a cruel 
thing for her. But I want to see 
her, Mr. Atheling ; I want to see 
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her this very day. May I not re- 
turn with you? You know all about 
it, Mr. Atheling. You know that I 
love Isolind with all my soul, and 
that she loves me. Well, then, I 
want to see her.’ 

‘I am afraid you can’t see her 
to-day, my dear boy,’ the Judge 
replied sadly. 

‘Good God! is she then so ill? 

‘Well, she’s pretty bad; but no, 
it’s not that. She’s not sick, An- 
gelo, in any way to be alarmed 
about—for her physical health, I 
mean. But her mind is distressed. 
Sit down, Angelo, and let us have 
this thing over. I have a letter for 
you from Isolind.’ 

A wild thrill of delight passed 
through Angelo. The horizon ot 
strong emotion is always a narrow 
boundary. Just now to Angelo a 
mere letter from his love seemed 
ultimate bliss, all the joy that his 
heart could hope for or hold. He 
stretched his hand out eagerly. 

Atheling gave him the letter, and 
muttering something about ‘a few 
things tolook after, return presently,’ 
left the room. 

Angelo opened the letter and 
read : 

‘My dearest love, Angelo,—I 
must do a thing which will seem 
cruel to you, and is utter cruelty to 
myself; but I must do it none the 
less. I must leave you, dearest, 
for ever, and I never loved you 
so devotedly as now. I loved you 
always, from the very first. The 
very moment my eyes first rested 
on you my heart leaped up, and I 
thought I would give all the world 
to win Ais love. I think for the 
moment, too, I half disliked you, 
for I thought you were a proud 
self-conceited English aristocrat, 
who could never care for me; but 
if I did for the moment dislike you, 
it was only because I loved you 
and was angry with myself for it. 
Then we came to know each other, 
and our hearts rushed together, and 
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the uttermost dreamings of my girl- 
hood were made real and living in 
you. QO, my lost love, let me for 
this once, this first and last time, 
be wholly myself to you, and pour 
out all the passionate emotion that 
fills me! I will not now starve or 
stint my language ; I will give my 
whole heart out in expression, if 
only that, knowing how measure- 
less is to me the agony of the sacri- 
fice, you should know that I must 
feel it to be inevitable and will 
pity me, not blame me. You did 
not know, Angelo, you could not 
have known, how passionately, how 
utterly I love you. Every pulse 
and fibre of my frame seem instinct 
with this love. O, dearest, when 
we are separated, remember this, 
and pardon and pity me. You will 
never, never again be loved in life 
as I love you, as I always shall love 
you. 

‘But I cannot marry you, An- 
gelo. The curse which has rested 
upon my people shall at least sink 
into the earth with me. I will not 
bring that heritage of shame and 
sin to any man’s hearth. I coudd 
not marry you; the deeper my love, 
the more my soul revolts against 
the thought. Ah, do not think 
me weak, or too sensitive or senti- 
mental. You, even you, with all 
your tenderness, cannot understand 
how a woman feels such a shame 
as this. No, Angelo, I can never 
marry. Even were you not Lady 
Judith Scarlett’s adopted son, even 
if that fearful obstacle did not ex- 
ist, I could not marry you. I have 
thought of ¢//s all the night through. 
I have thought and prayed, and 
this is what every principle, every 
instinct, every prompting of con- 
science order me to do. O, my 
dearest love, my adored Angelo, 
this is what I must do. 

‘I have thought that we had bet- 
ter not meet again. It would be 
only agony in vain ; and I shrink 
with a cowardly fear from the strug- 
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gle in me between duty and passion, 
should we meet now. My love, why 
should you endeavour to prevail on 
me to do wrong? Spare me, as I 
would try to spare you, useless 
suffering or the temptation to for- 
sake a high and sacred principle 
of duty. 

*T will not ask you to forget me. 
Love like ours is not forgotten. O, 
remember me; remember me al- 
ways! You will be loved again— 
though not as you are loved by me; 
you will love—though not perhaps 
as you have loved me. But in what- 
ever happiness and sweet fulfilment 
of wishes, keep a place for me in 
your memory—a little sacred place. 

‘I take your hand in mine; I 
press it to my lips. Farewell ! 

‘ ISOLIND,’ 


‘Mr. Atheling,’ Angelo exclaim- 
ed—for he heard the tread of the 
Judge on the stairs—‘ Mr. Atheling, 
come here, for God’s sake’—and 
he leaped to his feet. ‘I must see 
Isolind! Where is she? I must 
see her this very day! You shall 
not take her away—you shall not 
let her stir—auntil she has seen me!” 

£ Sit down, Volney, my dear boy,’ 
said the Judge, laying his heavy 
kindly hand on the shoulder of the 
excited young man, ‘Sit down, and 
let us talk this matter over calmly.’ 

‘TI can’t, sir; I can’t talk of it or 
anything! I mustsee Isolind! Do 
you know what she writes to me? 
Great God, does she think I could 
give her up? Mr. Atheling, do you 
know what she asks me todo? I'll 
never give her up—never, never— 
and I must see her this very day.’ 

The Judge’s eyes were watery. 
*I feel for you deeply—I feel for 
you like a father,’ he said; ‘ but 
what is to be done? We can’t quite 
understand the nature of such a girl 
as Issy. Even you can’t, though 
you love her so much. You see, we 
are men after all, and these things 
don’t touch our hearts so. She says 
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her conscience commands her; and 
I’m afraid it would be hard work 
to make her go against her con- 
science ; and I don’t know that a 
man ought to try, anyhow.’ 

‘IT will try! cried Angelo. ‘Con- 
science! madness! She and I love 
each other. That’s conscience ; 
that is above everything else. No- 
thing shall come between me and 
her; no, nothing. I will save her 
from her own scruples and doubts, 
as I would rescue her from a fire! 
Only let me see her. Where is she, 
Judge? You would not keep me 
from her—no, no, you would not! 

‘I would not indeed, boy, if I 
could—that’s so. But what am I 
to do? I talked to her, and mother 
talked to her, but it didn’t amount 
to anything. She thinks it’s her 
duty, and she does it, though she 
suffers more than even you, I do 
believe—ah, more than any man 
could suffer.’ 

‘My God! am I not to save her 
from that suffering? Why may I 
not see her—just for once? I am 
going away—to America. Am I 
not to see her for once to tell her 
how I love her, and will live only 
for her? Judge, I wd see her.’ 

‘ Well, yes; that’s natural enough. 
But don’t you see the poor thing is 
only a girl—flesh and blood like 
ourselves—not made of adamant, 
not even a Joan of Arc, only a warm- 
hearted girl, wild almost with love 
of you. Can’t you see that she’s 
afraid her resolution will fail her 
if she lets you come and talk to 
her?’ 

‘ Of course, of course,’ cried An- 
gelo in wild excitement; ‘she would 
never be so cruel as to refuse me if 
once I could see her and speak to 
her. I know I can prevail upon 
her. What is this sudden scruple 
of conscience, this sentiment, that 
it should be stronger than our love 
and make our lives wretched? Are 
the living to be sacrificed to the 
dead? Judge, where is Isolind ? 
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The Judge tramped heavily up 
and down the room, much _per- 
plexed and excited. All his in- 
stincts and his sympathies pleaded 
for Angelo’s view of the question. 
The injunctions and entreaties of 
Isolind lost the day. 

* Look here, boy,’ he said, ‘I be- 
lieve you're about right. My feel- 
ings go with you, and I'll break my 
promise for once, and help you to 
see her.’ 

Angelo clasped his hand and 
pressed it fiercely. 

* Gently now, a bit. You haven't 
much time to lose. We are to leave 
this country to-morrow. Well, you 
shall see Issy, and persuade her if 
youcan. I’m withyou. I don’t see 
that a dead mother’s sin—if it was 
sin, poor thing—would be made 
any the better by a living daughter’s 
misery. Now listen. We are stay- 
ing at Forest-hill—here’s the direc- 
tion.’ He gave Angelo an address 
and a description ; the young man 
listening with hungry ears and 
throbbing pulses. ‘Go there this 
evening, after I have left town. 
Don’t go knocking at the door, 
and all that, giving people time to 
think. I daresay you can climb a 
wall—the house is only the third 
from the road. Get over the walls 
and through the gardens as quietly 
as you can, and come on Isolind 
unexpectedly. I'll take care that 
she walks in the garden between 
eight and nine—alone if I can, but 
if not it don’t matter. Then plead 
your own cause; and God prosper 
you! This is your best way, An- 
gelo ; if you ask to see her, heaven 
knows, she may have strength of 
purpose enough to refuse.’ 

‘ My dear, dear friend ! O, you 
have saved me ” 


‘Gently again. Now, Volney, 


listen to what I’ve got to say before 
you do anything. God knows if I 
am doing right in this. My feelings 
all go with you, but maybe I have 
no right to help you in conquering 
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the conscience of this dear child. 
Now then, don’t break out; you 
must hear me. I tell you I have a 
perfect reverence for the pure soul 
and the high principle of that girl, 
and it seems sometimes like a sort 
of spiritual seduction to lead her 
away from any resolve. Now, now, 
don’t go on so. I am on your side, 
but I must have a condition. When 
I leave you, Angelo Volney, ask 
your God for advice. I’m no theo- 
logian, and I don’t care how you 
address Him, or where you find 
your evidences that He is. But I 
tell you to ask Him to guide you. 
He will answer. If He bids you 
go to Isolind, go in His name. But 
if when you appeal to Him, some 
doubt of the nghtness of conquer- 
ing her conscience is sent into your 
heart, then in God’s name accept 
the warning, and be a man and 
conquer yourself, and leave my 
little girl to her suffering and her 
sense of duty. Don’t dare to tempt 
my little girl unless you know from 
Heaven that you are leading her 
right.’ 

Mr. Atheling was detained in town 
rather later than he had anticipated. 
He met one or two Americans, and 
heard some news which disturbed 
him a little, and required the writ- 
ing of a letter or two. Then he 
hastened to Forest-hill. He reach- 
ed the house at nine o’clock. He 
had promised Angelo that Isolind 
should walk in the garden between 
eight and nine; the time had hardly 
lapsed as yet, and lovers are patient. 
He felt quite sure that Angelo was 
already in the garden waiting and 
watching. 

Isolind was in her room, trying 
to read, and trying not tocry. She 
had not been out. She seemed to 
dread the very sky. The Judge 
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with kindly presence forced her 
into the garden. He was not good 
at deceit, and he was anxious and 
much agitated. 

Angelo was not there. Atheling 
kept Isolind out until Mrs. Atheling 
screamed that she must not remain 
longer in the night air. Then Iso- 
lind went in; but the Judge paced 
the garden until eleven o'clock. 

Angelo did not come. 

The Judge put off their departure 
from London for two days. Angelo 
never came or wrote. 

‘He must have thought better 
of it,’ Atheling said to himself. 
‘He must have felt some scruple 
of conscience, and he has given 
her up. But I should never have 
thought it. I wouldn’t have done 
so when I was young; that’s so! 
And he has not even written to 
her! My poor Isolind ! 

No, Angelo had not come and 
had not written. Isolind made no 
complaint. She assumed that An- 
gelo had felt compelled to bow to 
her decree and accept their sepa- 
ration ; and, judging of what the 
struggle would cost him by what it 
had cost her, she came to the con- 
clusion, that he did not yet feel 
calm enough to trust himself to 
write to her. Perhaps she was glad 
to be spared another struggle be- 
tween love and principle. Perhaps 
—Heaven knows—she was disap- 
pointed. She was utterly unhappy, 
even although the bitterness of 
death seemed now to have passed. 

But the Judge wondered, and 
shook his head sadly, and felt al- 
most inclined to grow cynical. The 
third day after the appointment of 
the rendezvous which never took 
place, the Athelings left London 
for the Continent; and nothing had 
been seen or heard of Angelo. 
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Dear Epiror,—! wonder if you 
or I, when we next come to sit for 
ourrespective portraits, would relish 
being handed down with a view of 
the eastern hemisphere of the earth, 
its continents roughly delineated, 
suspended in front of us like a 
huge shield, and our heads, hands, 
and feet peeping out at the edges 
like the extremities of some great 
turtle? Supposing that we sub- 
mitted to this fashion of delinea- 
tion, should we enjoy the publicity 
of our effigies being pasted on 
boards and carried on men’s chests 
and backs through this great city? 
Yet this is to be the new fashion of 
announcing a play and its author. 
The head can be recognised as 
that of the popular and pleasant 
Sketchley ; the hemisphere, by way 
of emblem, represents his new play, 
Up in the World. 1am sure the 
clever author at most only good- 
humouredly tolerates this exhibi- 
tion of himself,and yields but to the 
managerial flourishing of the day— 
for what chance is there for a play, 
if boardings and hoardings, post- 
ers and wall panoramas, are not 
plentifully used? Mr. Sketchley’s 
piece, however, does not need 
such modes of invitation. It is 
a very agreeable, well-acted play, 
turning on the follies attendant on 
‘low’ people trying to get into so- 
ciety. It interests even the distrust- 
ful class, who go to the theatre pre- 
pared for a night of disappointment, 
and perfectly enchants the uproar- 
ious Strand audience. I own to 
having been disappointed in Mrs. 
Raymond, the vulgar parvenu lady, 
who was a little too slow and stiff; 
but she is to be congratulated on 


her possessing one of the lost arts 
—acting by expression as much as 
by the hands or by the face. Mr. 
Turner, as the husband, had an 
oleaginous and good-humoured vul- 
garity that was very racy; while 
Mr. Paulton, as Uncle Sedley, the 
conventional long - headed friend, 
whom the villains find a ‘tough 
customer,’ was excellent. Mr. Ter- 
ry was @ shade over-done. But 
against the two ladies of the com- 
pany, one of whom played a young 
nobleman of fashion, the other a 
page, loud protest must be made. 
The first exhibited no less than 
three suits from the gentleman’s 
wardrobe: a superfine extra black 
evening suit, as a tailor’s bill would 
say; an extra finished morning 
ditto frock-coat, &c.; and final- 
ly, a gray lounge ditto, the coat 
very short indeed. These vestiary 
permutations were of course de- 
lightful to the ponderous and yet 
vacuous dandies who filled the 
stalls, and who told how ‘ Poole 
himself had measured her’ — no 
doubt untruly ; but for us mere play- 
goers had no interest in the world. 
However, granting these objection- 
able premises, it must be said that 
the lady acted the part very well 
indeed. But no partiality, even if 
we were entitled to the high privi- 
lege of speaking of the lady by her 
Christian name only, could extenu- 
ate the ‘page-boy.’ It was a most 
disagreeable performance ; and as 
it came in repeatedly—it announ- 
ced visitors about thirty times—the 
recurrence grew intolerable. See 
how an abuse develops! A page 
in an opera, or in a Charles LI. 
drama, or a young Prince Charm- 
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ing in a burlesque of Mr. Planche’s 
school, where there is a kind of 
glittering and fairy atmosphere, is 
conventional and allowable. But 
the next step is to give nearly every 
male figure in a burlesque, or ‘ buf- 
foonesque’ as it might be called, 
to ladies; and here we have the 
final stage, where this inversion 
intrudes into what is meant to be 
seriously a picture of our own man- 
ners. 

A more wild extravagance fol- 
lowed, called Richard Caur de 
Lion, which was supported with 
that amazing physical exertion of 
the company which at this house 
carries everything through. We 
come away bewildered, as if we 
had been looking at catherine- 
wheels of spangled legs, like the 
emblem of the Isle of Man—arms 
lower than the legs, legs higher than 
the head ; everything flying, leap- 
ing, contortioning, twisting, grimac- 
ing, and grinning through tinselled 
horse-collars ; men like women, 
women as men. Such is not an 
unfair description of a Strand bur- 
lesque. Still sfiri¢# is a great deal, 
and here it is unflagging ; and every 
performer puts his and her whole 
soul and intellect, such as it is, in- 
to—their limbs! For this special 
burlesque, it is neither worse nor 
better than its fellows ; though, when 
the eye rested on a specimen jest 
in the bili, of more than average fa- 
tuity. This was a quip about the 
‘royal males’ coming in at a rail- 
way. After this I should not have 
been surprised to have encountered 
in the body of the piece an answer 
to the primitive question, ‘ Where 
Moses or Cromwell was when he 
put out the candle?’ However, this 
is all in the due course of such 
things; but what will be said to 
the excellent taste of exhibiting 
Count von Bismarck —in one of 
the most admirable ‘make-ups’ ever 
witnessed—as a drunken German 
boor, reeling about and tumbling 
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down in the most degraded atti- 
tudes? This, too, on the night be- 
fore the entry of the Germans into 
Paris. For this, it may be suspect- 
ed, the author is not responsible. 
Awkward, too, was the presence of 
his Royal Highness of Wales, who 
had to listen to a good many ‘ hits’ 
at his sire—‘ Prince of Saxe-Gotha, 
Prince of Saxe-Horns,’ &c. ; ‘ Duke 
of Hesse-Humbug,’ &c.—with also 
divers accidental strokes at princes. 
This august personage, who goes 
round the theatres as diligently as 
did the Caliph the streets, must 
hear a good many little awkward 
allusions of the kind. 

I am glad to see the Olympic 
full every night, and /Ve// running 
briskly and merrily, to roars of 
laughter from crowded boxes and 
pit. Careful, unwearied, and con- 
scientious management never flag- 
ging has brought this about. A 
kind of fairy tale has just been 
brought out at this house—where 
these exertions on the part of the 
directress have produced more than 
usual results—and a really superb 
series of poetical tableaux reveal 
the supervision of Mrs. Liston in 
every detail. This is a fairy piece 
entitled Perfect Love, of which the 
story is rather inoffensive, and treat- 
ed with spirit. But the scenery, 
dresses, and groupings are well 
worth an hour’s long drive to 
see, and literally dazzle the eye. 
Leafy dells of luxuriant ferns, all 
bathed in the supernatural sheen 
only to be witnessed in supernatu- 
ral glades; palaces of extraordinary 
magnificence ; and a storm at sea— 
in which the theatrical winds ope- 
rated on something that represent- 
ed the ocean far better than sheets 
of blue linen impelled by the feet 
of prostrate supernumeraries. Seri- 
ously, the system of billows at this 
house is a novelty, and far more 
effective than the old-fashioned 
way. At the close there was an 
apotheosis of Oberon, like the 
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transformation scene in a panto- 
mime. 

Comedy is now being fairly tried, 
and will be so for a long time. It 
has had the best effects already in 
bringing forward actors who would 
not have been otherwise heard of. 
To it we owe Mr. Irving, Mr. Paul- 
ton, Miss Robertson, her husband, 
and many more. As the actors im- 
prove so will the writers, who will 
furnish ‘rounder’ parts. For the 
mere seeing of what a player ‘can 
do,’ and what a deal he can make 
out of a part, actually enriches the 
imagination of the writer. Let me 
offer them another hint, viz. before 
they sit down at their desk, to read 
over a few scenes either of Morton, 
or of Murphy, or of Colman, just 
to get the ‘run’ of that vivacious, 
fluent, and natural dialogue. The 
fault of the existing dialogue is that 
it is stiff, and when it attempts to 
be witty is only pedantic. 

Almost at every theatre is to be 
found something in the shape of 
comedy. At the Gaiety, Mr. By- 
ron has been called in once more 
to take Mr. Toole’s measure — 
‘thirty-six and a half,’ ‘ twelve and 
a half across the shoulders,’ &c.— 
such process having to be done 
to fit that performer’s histrionic 
back and figure. The result is one 
of those quiet domestic dramas 
like Uncle Dick's Darling, which, 
without pretension, are interest- 
ing and satisfactory. No one does 
this class of drama better than 
Mr. Byron; there is no ambitious 
pretension, and our interest is mild- 
ly but efficaciously stirred. But the 
author has done nothing in this 
class so good as Dearer than Life, 
admirably acted by both Toole and 
Brough. ‘The present piece turns 
on a rough self-made man of the 
Peerybingle class, who is about to 
marry a young girl, but is supplant- 
ed by an old lover, for which he 
vows desperate vengeance. This 
he elaborates during some years ; 
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but his purpose is changed by the 
little girl of his enemy. At this 
moment he is ruined himself, is 
finally repaid his generosity by the 
people he has forgiven, and marries 
a girl who had worshipped him in 
secret. Mr. Toole’s vehement rage 
and denunciation took us all by 
surprise. This piece will travel its 
accustomed tour from town to town 
—it is thoroughly English and 
agreeable. One minor part, with 
only about halfa scene, was perhaps 
the best played and the most faith- 
fully written of the night. This, 
dear Editor, was a butcher, nei- 
ther more nor less, with his ‘ steel’ 
on. Charles Lamb introduces a 
butcher in one of his farces; so 
there is precedent. Here is a lit- 
tle specimen. He is complaining 
of not receiving his little account. 
‘ But patience is a virtue, Mr. Brind- 
ley,’ says his friend. ‘ Yes,’ ans- 
wers the other; ‘ but if I’ve to wait 
years for my money, I don’t want 
to be virtuous, and whats more, 
Mrs. Brindley don’t want either? 
The actor was Mr. Soutar, who 
looked and spoke the butcher all 
over with a soft and tender unctu- 
ousness, as though he were recom- 
mending prime pieces. 

On the whole, these domestic 
dramas represent English domestic 
life, and will therefore excite inter- 
est far more than the false and spu- 
rious representations drawn from 
foreign life and manners. A/ad- 
din the Second follows ; a burlesque 
carried through in the most impe- 
tuous and boisterous style ; but Mr. 
Toole gives too much rein to that 
cantering steed which on the stage 
bears the name of ‘gagging,’ and 
rather prejudices the author’s work 
by his facetious interpolations. 

Change the scene now from the 
garish pomp of the recognised play- 
house to the modest ‘Gallery of 
Illustration.’ Hither used to repair 
sober well-ordered minds, watch- 
ing over families as sober and well- 
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ordered ; and I recall the time when 
marionettes attracted such an audi- 
ence—when it was impossible not 
to be struck with the rows of bald 
shiny heads, somehow significant 
of virtue, with benevolent specta- 
cles, and supporting sticks. Now 
it is a pretty little theatre, though 
the fiction of a ‘ gallery’ is kept up; 
and purists who shrink from the 
contamination of an official play- 
house will not see there is aught 
here that comes within the defini- 
tion, and salve their consciences 
accordingly. A theatre the place 
is beyond a cavil : stalls, footlights, 
curtain, and charming scenery. 
Yet I own frankly there is a dis- 
tinction—a tolerably broad one 
too; namely, in the piece itself— 
which has not the broadness, nor 
the coarseness, nor the ruder colour- 
ing which belongs to the regular 
playhouse. 

The Sensation Novel—Mr. W. S. 
Gilbert’s part of the entertainment 
—is an exceedingly elegant and 
clever piece ; and it is acted with 
extraordinary spirit and elaboration 
by those excellent artists, Mr. and 
Mrs. German Reed, the vivacious 
Arthur Cecil, and the promising 
Mr. Corney Grain. Sufficient jus- 
tice indeed has not been done to 
Mr. Reed, who, by the opportunity 
of a small stage and audience close 
to him, by diligence, care, and 
study, has so elaborated his powers 
as to become a most laughter-mov- 
ing player. The flat, stale, though 
profitable, Box and Cox in his hands 
becomes a most extraordinary, mi- 
nute, and developed picture of 
which it was impossible to believe 
the piece capable. But I must 
dwell a little on Mr. Gilbert’s work, 
because it deserves great attention, 
not only from its private merits, 
but as illustrating a principle. 

Now the idea of burlesque, as 
connected with ‘sensation novels,’ 
1s familiar enough, and there are 
certain coarse ‘ common forms’ ac- 
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cording to which it has been almost 
invariably handled. I confess, from 
the mere’ title, I was inclined to 
anticipate the sort of thing we were 
to witness, though still prepared for 
what would be amusing. Every- 
thing would of course be exagger- 
ated; cant phrases would be re- 
peated again and again; there 
would be a deal of ‘ My long-lost 
cheeyld ’ grotesque and overdone 
dresses would be presented ; and 
we should perhaps be treated to 
something in the key of that drama 
from ‘ Richardson’s Show’ which 
Mr. Toole was fond of playing 
some years ago. All this would 
be a raw and conventional way of 
treating the matter ; and mere ab- 
surd exaggeration is the poorest and 
cheapest fashion of burlesquing. 
How much more refined Mr. Gil- 
bert’s fashion of viewing the mat- 
ter! Instead of exaggerating or 
developing, he took the opposite 
course. Instead of distending the 
figures, like those gutta-percha toy- 
faces which are blown up from 
within, he shrank his figures in- 
wards into the ordinary objects of 
everyday life. To suppose that the 
puppets of a sensation romance— 
the yellow-haired Lady Audley, or 
the virtuous young lawyer or clerk, 
or the ‘ wicked baronet’—were pret- 
ty much like other people in life, 
and had agreed to allow their melo- 
dramatic qualities to be worked up 
by the author for his own purposes, 
was a happy idea; and its chief 
‘happiness’ is, that it is founded 
on truth. For these wicked baro- 
nets are usualiy very good fellows ; 
and the ‘good young man,’ who is 
treated with the most natural and 
quiet satire, would, if we met him 
in real life, be a most odious and 
tedious species of ‘ cad.’ 

The whole is most amusing and 
interesting ; the jests and burlesque 
are not pushed too far, which is a 
most artful merit; and it is acted 
with surprising spirit and care. I 
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think the effect would be stronger 
if another dress less frappant was 
found for the wicked baronet; but 
the ‘good young man’ is really 
delightful. ‘The music too is very 
pretty, though the most taking sub- 
ject is a reminiscence of Nicolai’s 
overture to the Merry Wives of 
Windsor.” And I should strongly 
recommend the good, the moral, 
and the serious—those who would 
combine decorum and _ perhaps 
educational purposes with hearty 
amusement—heads of schools, go- 
vernesses and their charges, devo- 
tees of Exeter Hall, and the broad 
class who conscientiously keep a- 
way from the horrors of a theatre 
—to go to the Gallery of Illustra- 
tion and see the pleasant entertain- 
ment furnished there. 

Greedily devouring all details 
which the wonderful correspond- 
ents at the seat of war—a very 
broad seat, and of vast sitting 
accommodation—dispatch to our 
newspapers, | must own not to 
have been satisfied. Appetite, 
only whetted, seemed to grow by 
what it fed on. Call it a dis- 
eased taste, if you will—morbid, 
unwholesome. I confess to not 
justifying it. But as in dram-drink- 
ing each day seems to require yet 
higher spicing, I admit my infirmity. 
Pity even as you condemn. The 
vivid descriptions in the papers 
seemed tame ; they did not satisfy 
me. In this unwholesome state of 
mind, a friend pointed to a terrific 
panorama of conflict, chiefly in 
blues and reds, which covered many 
hoardings, and seemed more in har- 
mony with my feelings. He told 
me that ‘all that’ went on twice a 
day regularly, morning and even- 
ing; that the French and Prussians 
were engaged in deadly contest 
twice a day; and that Strasbourg 
with the gallant Uhrich held out 
bravely and yielded to superior 
force the same number of times. I 
at once entered a hansom, and bade 
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the driver take me to the field of 
battle at Islington. 

A vast enclosed shed, covered 
in and about the size of a railway 
station, with enormous galleries all 
round, [ found gave a fair idea of 
the country about the devoted city. 
That country, too, was well laid 
down in earth-mould and sawdust, 
than which nothing could be better 
for the easy manceuvring of artil- 
lery and cavalry. At the far end 
we could make out the towers and 
battlements of the devoted city, 
with slanting approaches from the 
ground by which you could ascend 
to the gates. The cathedral was 
in the distance, sentries were seen 
peering over the walls, and a cab 
actually drove over the drawbridge. 
This was not a mere scenic town, 
where a tower is usually a foot or 
so higher than the human figure 
that guards it; but really of enor- 
mous dimensions. Suddenly we- 
hear the sound of music, and look- 
ing down to the lower end, see the 
glitter of gold lace. Itis the French 
army arriving to defend the town ; 
the band of the establishment— 
whom I think I had seen at Cre- 
morne Gardens, before they took 
service under the tricolor —lead- 
ing; at the head of his legions 
debouched the gallant Uhrich him- 
self, mounted, in the red trou- 
sers and cocked-hat trimmed with 
swan’s-down, while his legions, at 
least fifty or sixty strong, had the 
white gaiters, knapsacks, tentes 
d’abri, &c., of the regular French 
force. I mention the number of 
this relieving force in no spirit of 
mockery; for in the theatrical world 
such would be justly accounted an 
enormous army. ‘The staff, how- 
ever, was moderate, consisting, | 
think, of one mounted officer; but 
the force of artillery that followed 
was surprising. It consisted of no 


less than four batteries, each well 
horsed and appointed. We follow- 
ed them with our eyes, saw them 
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slowly ascend the zigzag staging, 
the school of fortification most in 
favour with the Vaubans of the 
theatres, and enter the devoted 
fortress. ‘The arrival of this omin- 
ous contingent naturally produced 
confusion in the outlying district, 
and I was not at all surprised that 
the country people had taken the 
alarm and were now coming in, in 
a most effective procession—the 
national costume, the blouses, the 
women’s large whitecaps—and their 
worldly goods with them. It was 
curious to see how even the circus 
horses, who had a short time before 
been cantering round with star ri- 
ders on their backs, were now ‘re- 
quisitioned’ for more serviceable 
functions. It showed the nature of 
the crisis. ‘This sorrowful proces- 
sion comprised also led goats, little 
children on ponies, and a remark- 
ably well-fed cow—the family’s little 
all; and, strange to say, a flock of 
sheep of at least twenty. But the 
exposing the camel and the drome- 
dary to bombardment seemed a 
needless piling up of horrors ; and 
I wondered at the partiality which 
could exempt from enclosure an 
intelligent elephant which had re- 
cently gone through its sagacious 
performances, on the very enceinte 
of the fortress. It seemed unfair 
to the other animals, especially as 
elephant flesh has been proved by 
connoisseurs to be a delicacy. 

All this strange gathering was 
got safely within the fortress. Yet 
though the enemy must have been 
actually in sight, and though I had 
a suspicion that the French troops 
were hard at work dressing against 
time, and exchanging their clothes 
for those of the hated Germans, 
still the spirit of the population 
was so fine, that they descended 
the inclined planes, and clustered 
on the lowest edge to sing the 
* Marseillaise,” accompanied by an 
orchestra down below on the en- 
ceinte, or ‘z the enceinte. Not 
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only thats but after they had gone 
in, there was farther time for the 
sentinel on duty to receive the visit 
of a young lady to whom he was 
apparently betrothed, and hear her 
sing the well-known ‘ You are going 
far away.’ She had not time to 
give the second verse, for a pecu- 
liar jingling and thudding at the 
other end told us that the Uhlans 
were at hand. Those terrible horse- 
men came charging in, rode boldly 
on to, or within, the enceinte, and 
actually tried to ride into the town. 
But they little knew the stuff the 
brave Uhrich was made of. Instantly 
he with some of his gallant fellows 
—the rest were really fitting on 
Prussian helmets—had come on 
the walls, shots were exchanged, 
two or three of the Uhlans fell 
from their horses cleverly, and the 
rest had to canter away in very 
dashing style. It must be owned 
that this was done in a very spirit- 
ed fashion, and there was good 
free horsemanship; though perhaps 
we recognised some figures who 
had jumped through paper hoops 
not an hour before, and who, in 
disgust at their profession, or obey- 
ing their country’s call, had enlist- 
ed in the light-horse. But these 
were merely scouts; the rest of the 
German army was coming on; and 
here they were, with the spiked 
helmets, though the tunics seemed 
more like second-hand familiar gray 
suits ofa volunteer corps. But they 
made a far better show than the 
French. I was glad to see the Bava- 
rians—emphasised by the regular 
sea-shell helmet—very conspicuous. 
It would have been an ill-compli- 
ment to these fine fellows, on whom 
the brunt of the work has lain, to 
merge them in the general defend- 
ers of the German wars. Lastly 
came a very fair staff, in front of a 
tall bluff-looking old gentleman in 
a scarlet cloak and blue trousers, 
and whom we all recognised—such 
are the uses of the illustrated pa- 
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pers—as the pious king. By his 
‘side rode a gentleman in an English 
cabinet-minister’s uniform, and ra- 
ther handsome, and whom I dimly 
recalled in a lower station—I think, 
walking round the ring and crack- 
ing a whip to keep the trained horse 
going. And yet here he was now 
raised to the dignity of Chancellor 
of the Empire! Wonderful country 
this Germany! But I noticed he 
was rather coldly treated by his 
royal master, who bore himself very 
stiffly and apart, as if he did not 
wish to commune with his faithful 
soldiery. But see, what does this 
mean? An open barouche-and- 
four, containing three general offi- 
cers in cocked-hats, and escorted 
by cavalry, driven slowly and deli- 
berately round, so as to be in view 
of all, actually within a yard or so 
of the Strasbourg sentries, whose 
chassepots could have readily dis- 
posed of the slender guard, whose 
innocence was no less to be ad- 
mired! Perhaps they feared to en- 
danger the life of the illustrious 
prisoner—for such he was—whose 
surrender for private reasons was 
thus post-dated to Strasbourg. I 
confess, the effect was far finer, and 
there was a noble incongruity, a 
Regulus-like degradation in the 
sovereign’s being thus led round 
under his still resisting city. Valu- 
able hints as to campaigning could 
be learned here; for I noted that 
the barouche went wonderfully over 
the mould-hillocks, as it would over 
a ploughed field. The king behaved 
with true Czsaric dignity. But 
when the occupant of the barouche 
descended and humbly presented 
his sword, I thought the royal cap- 
tor was gruff in his bearing. He 
never deigned a single remark ; 
and Count von Bismarck was too 
strongly engaged with his English 
cabinet-minister’s uniform to take 
any notice of the victim of reverse, 
who was then led away ignomini- 
ously out of the arena—I mean out 
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of the enceinte (I have a strange 
partiality for that word). 

No doubt inflamed by this tri- 
umph, the Germans now rushed to 
the attack. They, too, had their 
four batteries, so much resembling 
what we had seen before, that I 
knew at once they had been cap- 
tured. The enemy came down out 
of their fortress to the enceinte. No- 
thing could have been more spirited 
than the conflict: the firing was 
tremendous ; only I noted that the 
Bavarians, who, with a want of his- 
toric accuracy, were posted in the 
rear, maintained a steady fire on 
their own men in front. But there 
was this justification, that the latter 
were being severely pressed. How- 
ever, all fiercely rallied and drove 
the French back into their town. 
His Majesty remained within a few 
feet of the struggle, looked on in 
an unconcerned fashion, and was 
never noticed. The terrible Count, 
all the time within pistol-shot of 
the chassepots, escaped as by a 
miracle, rather conveying the idea 
that he felt himself out of range. 

Then a very curious scene took 
place, which I was privileged to 
witness. The ground was covered 
with the dead and wounded, and I 
was glad to see that a feeling of 
humanity prompted the Germans 
to send a mounted flag of truce, 
or more correctly, a mounted man 
bearing a flag of truce, into the for- 
tress. On this, all the country 
people—lI recognised them indi- 
vidually—who had driven in the 
sheep, cattle, camels, came out now 
for this holy office, carrying stretch- 
ers, on which they bore off their 
dead and wounded to sad and 
solemn music. Indeed, these poor 
people seemed to have too much 
work cast upon them; for the same 
persons had formed the chorus of 
the ‘Marseillaise,’ driven inthe cows, 
&c., and were now part of an ambu- 
lance corps, all within, say, ten 
minutes. But I must not linger over 
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this exciting siege, whose rapidity 
did so much credit to the Germans. 
Now came the final assault : can- 
nons roared, rockets flew, the town 
took fire, the besiegers went up the 
inclined plane. Valour was of no 
avail for the defence ; and amid a 
great deal of red fire and a chok- 
ing mephitic vapour, Strasbourg was 
taken. It was surprising that the 
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brave Ulich could not hold out 
longer than half an hour. 

There will be different views as 
to the moral character or decency 
of this performance. Persons like 
myself, of a morbid and diseased 
taste, will of course relish it; but 
the greater public will, I suspect, 
condemn it. 

P. BUSKIN. 


LOVE’S PHILOSOPHY, 


My lady-love she has jilted me. 

How, you may ask, do I bear the loss of her? 
Read my present rhyme, and see 

A poet can be a philosopher. 


She cut me dead in the street to-day, 
With that most elegant tempting toss of hers— 
Quite sufficient some swains to slay: 


These things don’t affect philosophers. 


Cut me once, and cut me twice— 
Really, it was very cross of her! 

On such occasions, though, ’tis nice 
To be a stoical, stern philosopher. 


Down to my club I'll take a spurt, 
Exercise soon will wipe the gloss off her ; 
Then search the world for some one to flirt : 
These are the maxims of Love’s philosopher. 





THE LOVERS AND THE PHOTOGRAPHER, 


A TALE OF TARIFA, 


—_—_>—. 


CHAPTER I. 
‘Europe is the best part of the 
world, Spain the best part of Eu- 
rope, Andalucia the best province 
of Spain, and Tarifa the best town 
of Andalucia.’ 

‘While the Fonda del Cid is the 
best hotel in Tarifa town—no es 
verdad, senor?’ I politelyadded ; for 
it was mine host Sefor Gallardo 
Castilla, one of the smallest, most 
dignified, and patronisingly cour- 
teous of Spaniards, who thus spoke. 
During the first week of my sojourn 
beneath his roof the old gentleman 
had contented himself with con- 
scientiously bestowing on me the 
pity—as I once overheard him in- 
form a fat priest who was rarely out 
of the fonda—which he considered 
due to every human being ‘ not one 
of nosotros’—that is, Spanish by 
breeding and birth ; but subsequent 
to that period, the amiability with 
which I allowed overcharges to be 
made in the weekly bill caused a 
certain amount of good-will to 
mingle with his benignity, and he 
took at last to ‘buttonholing’ the 
‘stranger within his gates.’ 

To myself Don Gallardo was an 
interesting study, and I never wea- 
ried of seeing him solemnly moving 
about the old Moorish house, with 
the air of mystery a raven might 
put on that ¢iznks he knows of a 
hidden bone of which even the 
house-dog is ignorant. He was 
never seen even at meal-times with- 
out his ‘ pork-pie’ hat, and an old 
threadbare brown cloth cloak he 
equally affectionated ; one corner 
of the cape so arranged over his 


left shoulder as to display a small 
portion of its lining, which was 
composed of greasy maroon-colour- 
ed cotton velvet, and which had in 
consequence to be at all times ez 
évidence. This costume—naturally 
associated with taking ‘walks a- 
broad’—always suggested to me the 
idea that he must also have had 
somewhere a carpet-bag ready pack- 
ed for travelling purposes, in case 
the Madrid Government should 
suddenly find they needed the ser- 
vices of so clever a fellow as Don 
Gallardo Castilla evidently consid- 
ered himself. 

After the careful composition 
and slow consumption of cigarettes, 
my host’s chief hobby was account- 
keeping. He would sit for hours 
in an inspired attitude at a rickety 
old table in one of the corridors, 
composing what must have been 
imaginary bills for imaginary board- 
ers, written on a sort of sand-paper, 
so coarse was the texture of those 
specimens of his art periodically 
presented tome. ‘The little man’s 
chief aversion was, too evidently, 
soap and water; and the fact of 
my having asked for a bath on arriv- 
ing at the fonda (‘ And that, Dios 
mio, in the month of October’) will, 
I feel convinced, be always his 
favourite good story apropos to here- 
tics and their eccentricities. 

The chief point in his favour was 
that he possessed two handsome 
daughters, Afia and Pepita, both of 
whom he carefully locked into their 
room at night, with much noise of 
key-turning. 

Murray, although recognising, 
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some merits in Tarifa, does not in- 
dorse Don Gallardo’s vaunt, as 
above recorded, of its preéminence 
over all other Andalucian towns; 
but the bliss of ignorance relative 
to other places seemed to keep 
those among its 12,000 inhabitants 
with whom I became acquainted in 
a state of apparently great content. 
The Spaniard puts us all to shame 
in his love for home and its sur- 
roundings. The home of penury, 
and perhaps half starvation, situ- 
ated maybe on a rocky deserted 
coast or in the midst of an arid 
sandy plain, is as much yearned 
after in absence as the dwelling of 
comfort or luxury. Even the sol- 
dier in the ranks keeps himself 
sober, and makes small savings, as 
he looks forward to the time when 
—his term of service expired—he 


can leave pleasant quarters in Se-: 


ville or Barcelona, and girding on 
the hempen sandal, prepare to walk 
over the perchance hundred miles 
or more which separate him from 
the spot ofhis birth. This he does 
in order that the money saved by 
his avoidance of even the cheap 
third-class carriages may increase 
the offering he takes to those dwell- 
ing in the rude home his simple 
nature so warmly loves. 

A traveller in Spain, as else- 
where, requires more than his 
weather-beaten aspect to appeal to 
people’s sympathies, and to enable 
him to make acquaintances. On 
the occasion when I handed myself 
over to the tender mercies of the 
Fonda del Cid and its proprietor, 
I had started on my tour provided 
with a photographing apparatus and 
accompanied by my clever French 
poodle. By appealing to the Span- 
iards’ weakness for cheap bargains 
and inexpensive amusements, in 
the shape of ‘ free gratis’ portraits 
and the performance of a dancing 
dog, I had hoped to succeed in 
overcoming the national aversion 
to foreign sight-seers. 


A photographer too is made the 
confidant of many interesting pecu- 
liarities. The ‘ black art’ being un- 
known in King Solomon’s court— 
as far as we are aware—however 
much that monarch may have ex- 
patiated on the subject of vanity, 
he knew not half so much of its 
power over the genus man as the 
humblest dabbler in it. I soon 
found that at Tarifa the amiable 
failing was as rife as elsewhere. 
The cry of Aladdin’s enemy the 
magician, ‘New lamps for old!’ 
was not more attractive than the 
quickly-spread rumour of my hav- 
ing come with a disinterested de- 
sire to photograph the most pleas- 
ing features both of the town and 
its inhabitants, and ‘stand’ copies 
‘all round.’ After a little suspicion 
had worn away that it was not pos- 
sible any one could be found so 
weak-minded as to take trouble and 
make presents without some dark 
ulterior motive, the bait took to an 
unhoped-for extent, and my studio 
at the fonda was besieged by visi- 
tors. 

As I never appeared in the 
streets but with the supposed in- 
tention of taking pictures, it was 
the signal for every one to strike an 
attitude and remain as motionless 
as waxwork. Even at Sunday mass 
at the cathedral, if I ventured to 
enter the edifice whose sacred cha- 
racter could not exclude the demon 
of vanity, there was an evident in- 
clination to pray and bless in the 
strained and impossible postures 
photography alone has the misfor- 
tune to elicit. 

One morning Don Gallardo him 
self announced a visitor requiring 
audience, ‘ one of the most honour. 
able caballeros of the city ; and 
upon receiving permission he in- 
troduced a specimen of humanity 
on as small ascale as himself. He, 
or ‘/, was a youth of some twenty- 
one or two years of age, who made 
a vain attempt to hide the natural- 
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ly unpleasant expression of his face 
beneath a thin veneer of smiles 
suited to the occasion, and intended 
no doubt to be ingratiating in the 
extreme. Large eyes, small feet, 
and boundless swagger were the 
things which struck me as princi- 
pally distinguishing the youthful 
‘ cavalier.’ 

After the first formalities had 
been got over, he re-draped him- 
self majestically in the folds of a 
long cloak, and striking an attitude 
with one hand on his hip, so as to 
make the drapery hang swagver- 
ingly, at the same time showing a 
set of shockingly-decayed teeth, he 
commenced his errand thus : 

*You behold in me, Senor Ca- 
ballero, one of the humblest of 
your slaves. The reputation of 
your transcendent talent is the talk 
of our city; and I, Don Ramon 
Talles da Gama, whose house in 
the Calle Santa Marta is hence- 
forth yours, come to bid you wel- 
come to Tarifa.’ 

An Englishman does not, as a 
rule, incline favourably to this sort 
of commencement, and will, in most 
cases, allow a verdict of ill-breed- 
ing to be passed on him by default, 
rather than make an effort to follow 
suit in polite lies. My surly remark 
about the weather in reply, coupled 
with an offer of tobacco, evidently 
aroused the provincial exquisite’s 
contempt, and settled comfortably 
his consciousness of superiority, if 
any doubt could ever have arisen 
on the subject in his mighty mind. 

My own remarks on this occa- 
sion were so feeble, and so entirely 
wanting in originality, that I shall 
merely confine myself to giving a 
résumé of those with which Don 
Ramon favoured me. 

*I come, sehor mio,’ continued 
the artless youth with all frank- 
ness, ‘ to offer you the friendship of 
a young man with much heart: to 
say also how melodiously the name 
of Englishman sounds in Andalu- 
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cian ears. Nombre di Dios! I 
am a student of history, and can 
give good reasons for what I assert. 
You may not perhaps be aware, sir, 
that when Spanish valour arrested 
Napoleon in his colossal career, 
several regiments of your English 
soldiers came over to fight by our 
sides ; you had a share in our glory ; 
should you not therefore have a 
share in our friendship ?” 

For a moment I experienced an 
inclination to request this rightly- 
informed candidate for my friend- 
ship to carry his braggadocio else- 
where; but as I felt my inability to 
translate into choice Castilian the 
words suggesting themselves as 
most applicable to the occasion, I 
continued to listen inanely. 

‘You have yet another claim 
upon my consideration,’ the little 


wretch drivelled on; ‘ for I feel that 


you must be that Don Edouardo of 
whom my cousin at Granada has 
transmitted the fame to us here, 
whose love for the brave bulls and 
beautiful damsels of Andalucia— 
both celebrated throughout the uni- 
verse, and unsurpassable—aroused 
such enthusiasm in the Vega. At 
once I felt sémpatico with an Eng- 
lishman of such noble and intel- 
lectual tastes. What happiness if 
we could find bull-fights to amuse 
you in Tarifa! Our magnificent 
Plaza’ (no such thing exists in the 
town) ‘is now closed; but our 
maidens, the Tarifehas! ah! che 
cosa preciosa! what marvels of love- 
liness, of grace, of wit and passion! 
Of all these nifas the most charm- 
ing loves your servant who now 
addresses you. Daughter of my 
soul and eyes, my Manuelita, did 
you but behold her—Vaya! how 
your eyes would expand with won- 
der! Did you but see her as she 
smiles on me, her betrothed, how 
you would envy my fate and bless 
her beauty! Who knows that you 
would not even politely offer to 
take her portrait, and with noble 
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generosity present it tome! Bya 
strange coincidence, the mother of 
this enchanting creature, the Se- 
hora Dona Costanza Peligri, a 
widow lady of high honour, who 
keeps the guanteria del gato de 
oro’ (the glove-shop of the golden 
cat), ‘will this evening hold a ter- 
tulia at her house: might I be per- 
mitted the happiness of presenting 
there my illustrious friend? Yes? 
Qué felicidad ! what joy there will 
be at the glove-shop! ‘Till that 
moment may God attend you, se- 
horito! Adios! 

Having ‘let the cat out of the 
bag,’ Don Ramon was evidently a 
little anxious to get Aimse/f out of 
the room, and out of the way of 
my dog. ‘The sagacious beast had 
soliloquised during the whole time 
of the visit in so menacing a man- 
ner, that the descendant of the 
valorous Spaniards who stopped 
Napoleon in his career had felt 
some uneasiness as to the safety of 
his small ankles. 

No sooner was the coast clear 
than my landlord’s two daughters 
burst into the room, and making 
no secret of having listened at the 
door, commenced an excited duo 
in disparagement of the departed 
don. 

‘Borrico (ass)! for man he will 
never be!’ 

‘A gitano would have more de- 
cency.’ 

‘So conceited a brute, who thinks 
that nothing could be passed con- 
traband into Paradise without his 
knowing all about it.’ 

‘Ay de mi! unhappy man ! 

‘To come and tell the Senor 
Ingles too, that Manuela could be 
capable of loving Aim! Poor child? 

‘Ah that I could have the ar- 
ranging of it when that old Cos- 
tanza should come out of purga- 
tory, when once she gets depo- 
sited there! However, no saint 
will intercede for an old cat that 
sells a daughter such as hers to a 
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horror like the Sefor Ramon; no 
old Jewess or she-Moor could com- 
mit sin more mortal!’ 

‘And the poor lieutenant of 
Guardias Civiles, now downstairs, 
locked up lest there should be 
bloodshed—a chico so handsome 
one could eat him, and who is 
dying of rea? love for the darling 
who dofes on him in return: their 
hearts like phosphorus matches, 
and their faces as lovely as mag- 
nolia blossoms !’ 

Thus alternately Ana and Pepita, 
till by degrees an innocent plot was 
developed in which I found myself 
cast for the part of chief conspira- 
tor. Manuela, it seems, loved the 
lieutenant of Civil Guards; her 
mamma loved only money, being 
hated also by every one, the family 
of the fonda particularly.. Don Ra- 
mon loved nothing but himself and 
his income; while I—who had 
been selected, ‘because every one 
loved me,’ to do a good turn to 
the lovers—was much coaxed and 
praised by the two sympathising 
damsels because of my loudly-ex- 
pressed reprobation of hearts sacri- 
ficed to Moloch by mercenary mo- 
thers. 

The unhappy son of Mars, being 
under orders to march with his 
company on change of quarters to 
Antiquera, and wishing for a sou- 
venir of his fair Tarifehia, had in a 
roundabout manner procured me 
the honour of his rival’s visit. The 
Dona Costanza had been persuaded 
by her daughter to send the future 
son-in-law of her selection, in order 
to sound me on the subject of 
placing my art at the disposal of 
the glove-shop; while the landlord's 
daughters were accredited on a pri- 
vate embassy to arrange that Ma- 
nuela’s portrait, if taken, should 
be handed over to the departing 
subaltern. 

By way of working still farther 
on my feelings, that young officer 
himself was brought in, supported 
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on either side by his fair adherents, 
and made to recite the tale of his 
love to an accompaniment of their 
sympathetic sobs and exclamations. 
They treated him as a poor inva- 
lid, or as a doctor showing off an 
interesting case might exhibit a pa- 
tient—petting him with a degree of 
zeal that led me to suspect lovers 
were less plentiful at Tarifa than 
oranges. I must say that I am al- 
ways as much astonished that more 
people do not fall in love as that 
more houses do not take fire. 


CHAPTER II. 


Ar about 8 p.m. sounds of vocal 
skirmishing in the passages an- 
nounced the arrival of Don Ramon, 
who made his bow upon entering 
with the air of having been worsted 
in some encounter. This slight 
ruffling, however, soon passed off; 
and while waiting till I was ready 
to accompany him, this engaging 
youth beguiled the time by his 
conversation. 

‘We hear curious stories of your 
English customs and ideas, cabal- 
lero,’ he began ; ‘ many of them, no 
doubt, nonsense and mere inven- 
tions. Can it be true that in the 
North, to be a fine man it is neces- 
sary to be large-limbed and of 
enormous height? Here in Anda- 
lucia an entirely different type of 
perfection is the ideal of our ladies. 
Por ejemplo myself; Iam consid- 
ered one of the best specimens of 
this country’s manhood. I am very 
vigorous, brave, and full of health ; 
while my accomplishments are pro- 
verbial all the country round. As 
for singing a seguidilla, touching 
the guitar, or passing with garbo 
and grace beneath a balcony, I 
have no equal. I am no giant, Don 
Edouardo. Heaven forbid! My 
little Manuela, who is as timid as 
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one of the sea-birds down on the 
beach, would be afraid of me if I 
were like all you monstrous Eng- 
lishmen. For instance, you are far 
too tall yourself, and but that vou 
go this evening in my company, 
my darling would be terrified : how- 
ever, do not fear ; with me to back 
you up, your success in society is 
certain.’ 

While this feeble rivulet of swag- 
ger was gurgling in my ears I bound 
myself by many an inward oath to 
devote my time, my chemicals, my 
poodle, and every power I could 
command to circumvent Don Ra- 
mon in his plans of personal happi- 
ness for himself, and the reverse for 
every one else concerned. How- 
ever, as he only talked of Manuela’s 
love for himself, never alluding to 
any corresponding attachment on 
his own part, perhaps her loss would 
prove an inefficacious lesson in in- 
ducing more modest aspirations. 

The salon of the guanteria was 
large and roomy, and when we 
arrived it was already well filled. 
The attraction of an English bar- 
barian as ‘lion’ had _ evidently 
drawn together the full complement 
of Senora Costanza’s visiting - list. 
Our hostess was a handsome wo- 
man with a fine black moustache 
(such a growth as / never hope to 
obtain), who went through the cow- 
pliments de rigueur with a consci- 
entiousness worthy of a Castilian 
book of etiquette, and with the 
self-possession which seems the pri- 
vilege of every nationality save our 
own. The proper forms completed, 
I was handed over to the ‘ leading 
lady’ to be drawn out, and have 
my weak points exhibited for the 
general good. 

My tormentor was a married sis- 
ter from Pamplona, who, with two 
rather plain-looking daughters, was 
on a visit at the glove-shop, and 
was evidently—that rarest of bores 
in Spain—a strong-minded woman. 
Betokening this mental strength, 
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she wore a French bonnet as a 
crown of superiority, and bore a 
dirty gray parasol in her hand not 
only by way of sceptre, but also as 
protesting against all old-fashioned 
prejudices in favour of mantillas 
and fans, which were worn by the 
remaining portion of the lady- 
guests. I was called upon to favour 
the company with my impressions 
of Spain ; and the bonnet nodded 
approval as I enlarged on the coun- 
try’s well-known superiority to all 
others. Fine climate, lovely women, 
delicious wines, pure water, golden 
sunshine, its flowers and fruits un- 
equalled ; with only one small draw- 
back to all these perfections ; and 
this, I ventured to hint, was the 
fact of there being a few, very few, 
feas in some of the hotels, and even 
at the Fonda del Cid. 

With a wave of her sceptre, and 
a commanding glance around, to 
ascertain that all the interest was 
centred on herself, the gentle crea- 
ture replied in pitying accents, that 
| had only a stranger’s ignorance 
to thank for my discomfiture in 
battling with the ‘insect world.’ 
She and her daughters having taken 
the precaution of zever undressing 
themselves during the five days of 
their journey from Pamplona, had 
not suffered the slightest annoy- 
ance from the creatures I com- 
plained of. 

This reasoning, which, however, 
was not apparent to me, was met 
by a general murmur of approval ; 
and my cross-examination was a- 
bout to be resumed, when Don Ra- 
mon, who felt himself injured at be- 
ing left unnoticed, suddenly arose, 
and holding the hand of Manuela, 
advanced with her towards me with 
much action, as if he were leading 
2 cotillon ; then halting in an atti- 
tude of grace and dignity, said, 

‘Senor Don Edouardo and my 
friend, delight us with a dance. 
Here is my betrothed Manuelita, 
who offers herself as your partner. 
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I will myself dance after having ap- 
plauded your performance.’ 

Aunt Consolacion growled hide- 
ously at her victim being torn from 
her; but as the lady of the house 
smiled at the idea, at the same time 
approvingly stroking her moustache 
with her fan, there was nothing left 
but to obey ; and my acquaintance 
with pretty Manuela commenced by 
the performance of a slow haba- 
nera, with which my Gibraltar ex- 
perience had fortunately made me 
au fait. 

An orchestra was improvised by 
the whole assembly singing toge- 
ther in chorus, and clapping their 
hands to mark the measure ; while 
Dona Costanza, taking some casta- 
nets from her pocket, worked them 
with much vigour and effect. My 
partner—the heiress of the gato de 
oro establishment—was in posses- 
sion of a stock of prettiness from 
which she might have spared suf- 
ficient to set up half-a-dozen ordi- 
nary girls in good looks, and still 
have remained remarkable. Beauty 
is not to be described, any more 
than it is to be photographed, with 
any hope of conveying an idea of 
its character. Even to a musician 
the idea of melody can only be 
conveyed by music’s special cali- 
graphy ; no word-painting will suf- 
fice ; and until some corresponding 
hieroglyphics are invented describ- 
ing the different ranges of loveli- 
ness, their perfect delineation must 
remain hopeless. 

Our pas de deux concluded a- 
midst general applause, and we sat 
for some time in confidential chat; 
Don Ramon protecting usfrom aunt 
Consolacion’s onslaughts by skilful 
skirmishing in front of our window 
recess, while he kept on repeating, 

‘Bueno, bueno, Don Edouardo; 
talk to the child—make her do as 
you tell her. Caramba ! but we shall 
have a fine portrait.’ 

The poor little girl quite made 
‘a clean breast’ of her love-affair. 
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‘ Felipe was so handsome,’ she said ; 
the sun might envy his beauty, and 
the angels his love for her. Every- 
thing had gone on so well, her 
mother placing no obstacles in the 
way, till Don Ramon, with all his 
money, appeared as a suitor. And 
now that 4e was going away with- 
out her even seeing him, her only 
hope was with the blessed saints, 
her only comfort in prayer. She 
knew, to be sure, that she could, 
by doing as Ana and Pepita ad- 
vised, marry Felipe ; but nothing— 
no, nothing—would ever make her 
consent. She had not the courage 
to disobey her mother; besides, she 
of course was never allowed to go 
out alone. Her prattle and pretty 
face won my heart in ten minutes, 
and I promised—if they would be 
any comfort—to do pictures all day 
long, both of Felipe (lucky dog !) 
and of herself; at the same time 
hinting that perhaps we might man- 
age an interview for them at the 
fonda when she came there for 
her sitting. Our conversation was 
interrupted by the proffered hospi- 
tality of glasses of water and frothy- 
looking sweetmeats to dissolve in 
them. More dancing then came 
off; some songs and gossip, with 
sneers from the travelled aunt at 
the old-fashioned ways of her dear 
relations, and much innocent laugh- 
ter from all the girls. Then ‘ good- 
nights’ were interchanged, Dona 
Costanza agreeing that Manuela, 
under proper escort, should be 
marched down to my ‘studio’ in 
the morning, if, according to the 
reservation of the bull-fight pla- 
cards, ‘ el tiempo no lo impede.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


To ‘see the sun shine every day’ 
is just a little bit monotonous, un- 
less you are a photographer, and 
wish to count on its assistance. The 
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morning after the tertulia, its bril- 
liance was ‘ turned on’ to the fullest 
extent, and was indeed welcome ; 
for in the patio the glare was suf- 
ficiently subdued to be exactly the 
medium required for taking good 
portraits. 

Our fonda was in a perfect state 
of ferment: the two daughters of 
the hotel, nervously excited, were 
pushing poor Felipe about, and fit- 
ting him into all manner of hiding- 
places, whence he could tumble out 
at the proper moment and make 
love, if he escaped suffocation in his 
place of concealment. Don Gal- 
lardo, their father, had removed his 
table and stock of papers to a win- 
dow looking into the court-yard, 
whence he commanded the whole 
scene, and gave vent to his feelings 
by covering quires of sand-paper 
with imaginary bills ; as if, instead 
of my being the sole occupant of 
his guest-chambers, a whole army 
of strangers had been handed over 
to him to be ‘taken in.’ The 
poodle was washed and combed 
for the occasion. 

Ihad settled that Manuela should 
be depicted looking down from a 
window in the pretty attitude—half 
lazy, half sentimental—peculiar to 
Spanish women as they look on the 
outside world, and had remarked 
one without bars at no great height 
above the ground. A vine and large 
gourd-leaves were trailing round this 
window, and the whole promised 
well for posing purposes. 

Soon appeared Manuela, chape- 
roned by an old nurse holding an 
immense fan, and attended by Don 
Ramon looking simply gorgeous. 
He had on a bran new cloak; be- 
hind one large ear was stuck a rose, 
behind the other a cigarette ; and 
his look of self-sufficiency betrayed 
him the hero of the situation and 
proposed subject for a picture re- 
presenting the choicest of Anda- 
lucia’s sons. I was informed that 
Dota Costanza much regretted be- 
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ing unable to attend, as differences 
of opinion and position in life pre- 
vented her from associating with 
the hotel family. The ‘ tia’ Conso- 
lacion might have taken her place ; 
but as she would have insisted on 
so many pictures of her Paris bon- 
net (and perhaps her two daughters) 
being taken, besides having a gene- 
ral tendency to irascibility if not 
treated with overwhelming respect, 
it had been considered safer to keep 
her at the guanteria in ignorance of 
the excitement going on. 

Our pretty little visitor was na- 
turallyat once pounced upon by Ana 
and Pepita, kissed, mysteriously 
whispered to, and complimented. 
All three girls were good specimens 
of Spanish beauty ; but in grace and 
general effect there was as much 
difference between the sisters and 
their friend as between folds of 
drapery settled by a housemaid and 
those arranged by the hands of an 
artist. 

The nurse, a jolly fat old soul, 
was made perfectly happy with cakes 
and a cup of chocolate ; and being 
allowed to lead the poodle about 
bya string, they both of them soon 
subsided to eat and doze together 
ina distant corner. The ill-favoured 
little amant en titre was left in my 
hands to tackle and pose in various 
attitudes, for his own satisfaction, 
the benefit of art, and the gaining 
of time. After being ‘done’ full 
face, profile, with his hat on and 
off, sitting down, and standing on 
his little thin legs, he called for a 
guitar, and placing himself beneath 
the window, of which the lattice 
was still closed—hiding, I suspect, 
a scene that would have startled 
him—he struck another attitude, 
and promised to show off the arts 
with which, he said, an Andaluz 
lover captivates his mistress. 

After singing a rather pretty sere- 
nade, with much amorous ogling at 
the closed window, he then, by 
way of farther carrying out the 
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idea, shouted for the latticed shut- 
ter to be opened, that Manuela 
might join him in a duet expres- 
sive of mutual passion. 

A soft trembling little voice re- 
sponded to the first verse—which 
he himself sang—and took up the 
air. There was a refrain to each 
couplet ending with ‘Me muero 
d’amor por ti’ (I am dying for love 
of thee), and he nodded approving- 
ly while playing the guitar accom- 
paniment, as the voice overhead 
repeated the words in tones almost 
inaudible from the emotion he con- 
sidered only proper under the cir- 
cumstances, and due to his powers 
of fascination. Dreading, however, 
hysterics and a scene, I now cla- 
moured loudly for my portrait; and 
Manuela came forward and leant 
from the window, so pale but se 
pretty, with such a brilliant lustre 
in her large brown eyes, that I 
wished I were a painter instead of 
a humble photographer ; but more 
particularly did I wish I were Don 
Felipe. 

Pepita then came and took her 
away and closed the shutter, pre- 
viously making a small speech to 
the effect that she and her querida 
amiga (dear friend) could on no 
account suffer farther interruptions, 
as they were about to devote them- 
selves to finding out their fortunes 
on the cards ; a well-thumbed pack 
of which she exhibited by way of 
evidence. 

Some suspicious people are apt 
to anticipate ‘ mischief’ when wo- 
men account /oe circumstantially 
for the use of their time, consider- 
ing evidence essential to being be- 
lieved. However, remembering the 
vow to aid and abet, I requested 
Don Ramon’s valuable assistance 
in arranging a group of Guardias 
Civiles, whom their lieutenant had 
paraded at the hotel to be photo- 
graphed, and who were waiting 
orders outside. And here let me 
chronicle a circumstance which im- 
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pressed me with a wondering ad- 
miration for the warriors of Spain. 
Knowing the constant need our 
British soldier feels for refreshment 
—usually alcoholic—I had con- 
sulted Felipe the fortunate in what 
form his men would prefer its be- 
ing administered whilst kept wait- 
ing our convenience ; and I have 
never to this day quite got over 
the consternation with which I re- 
ceived his request—after he had con- 
sulted the men—that a small sup- 
ply of sponge-cakes and jam-pufts 
should be ordered for their solace ! 

Keeping Ramon always in sight, 
reconciling the poodle to being 
kissed by an old woman who took 
snuff, and avoiding all allusions to 
the time Destiny took in revealing 
itself to the friends, became a little 
tiresome, and I was not sorry when 
at length the window opened, and 
Pepita appeared at it, evidently 
primed for another speech. Trust- 
ing she was about to announce 
Manuela’s readiness to go home, 
I was preparing, in military par- 
lance, to ‘ warn the escort,’ when 
the expression of her face suddenly 
struck us all with the same idea— 
namely, that she had something 
startling to announce. 

Don Ramon, thinking that at 
the least she must have perceived 
stains from some of my chemicals 
on his new cloak, examined him- 
self all over; but finding nothing 
to justify his fears, prepared to 
listen with equanimity to any other 
form of disaster. The scene was 
rather theatrical, and ourimpromptu 
grouping would have rejoiced the 
heart of a stage-manager. 

The Guardias Civiles, in their 
quaint uniform of cocked - hats, 
blue coats with red facings, yellow 
belts, and black gaiters, fitly repre- 
sented the chorus as they stood to- 
gether beneath the Moorish arches 
surrounding the patio. Pepita, 
with mantilla and fan at the vine- 
draped window, looked pretty and 
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effective ; while the three other 
principal personages—Ramon, the 
nurse, and I—advanced ‘to the 
front,’ and listened to her recital 
with correct stage precision. She 
spoke to this effect, with more ap- 
proach to strong-mindedness than 
I ever saw in a young Spanish wo- 
man or ever credited one of them 
with possessing : 

* Listen to me, sehores,—and do 
you particularly give ear, Sehor Don 
Ramon de Talles da Gama, and 
when you go home to your house 
in the Calle Santa Marta do you 
reflect upon what I am about to 
tell you. The cards have spoken 
without much shuffling, and do you 
know what they said? Why, they 
told Manuelita, that if she wished 
to be happy she must marry a man 
nearer dos varos’ (two yards) ‘in 
height than one! They could not 
possibly mean the chico there, es 
claro!’ pointing out the discomfited 
little swell. ‘ Well, we were discuss- 
ing this matter, when who should 
enter the room but the Teniente 
Felipe, the officer of those brave 
fellows ; and as he came nearer to 
the description given by Destiny 
than any man in Tarifa, and is 
well known to have always loved 
my darling, I left them talking boca 
con boca’ (mouth to mouth); ‘and, 
calling our servant Lola, bade her 
dress herself for going out. And 
at this moment do you guess whi- 
ther she goes? No! You don’t? 
She is taking Manuela down to the 
house of the corregidor to claim 
his protection, as—laudate Dios— 
every Andaluza has legal right to 
do, and to tell him she will wed 
no one but Felipe. As it happens, 
he is just twenty-two and she 
twenty—what a coincidence !—ex- 
actly the ages when people can 
legally marry whomsoever they 
choose! So let the Senhora Cos- 
tanza make her acta de la negativa. 
O, we are well up in our law, se- 
hores—no fear! Three months 
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now at the most, even should the 
guanteria hold out, can elapse ; and 
if during that time our Manuelita’s 
home is made unbearable to the 
darling, is there not the Fonda 
del Cid? where I, Pepita Castilla, 
daughter of the house, declare she 
shall come and live without charge 
of a peseta! This serves unnatural 
old mothers right who choose to 
be like sharks, and pelicans, and 
ostriches, and serpents—si, sefor, 
serpents ; and who want dwarfs for 
sons-in-law—si, si, si, sehor mio. 
And when you see the pretty thing 
again, she will, God willing, be the 
Sefiiora Donia Manuela Peligri, and 
perhaps may let you be godfather 
to her first infante. Adios all ; and 
to you, Don Ramon, salud y pese- 
tas’ (health and wealth). ‘ Bastante’ 
And with a triumphant wave of her 
fan, Pepita slammed the window to 
with a will, leaving us to reflect on 
the information she had volunteered 
and its bearings on our own inter- 
ests. 

The old woman, with many ‘ Je- 
sus Marias ’ and ‘Santo Padres ” 
released the poodle, and howled 
hideously; Don Ramon the de- 
serted swore and picked his teeth ; 
while the pen of our host scratched 
as furiously over the sand-paper as 
though he were making calculations 
of Felipe’s income and the lovers’ 
chance of happiness thereupon. 
The soldier chorus broke out into 
shouts of ‘Bueno! while I lit a 
cigar and prepared to pack up my 
paraphernalia. 

_It was time to be away from Ta- 

rifa; not only was my leave from 
Gibraltar up, but I anticipated the 
assembling of a jury of matrons, 
presided over by the Paris bonnet, 
resulting in some terrific vengeance 
on the heretic who had ventured 
—unknowing holy water—to play 
the part of deus ex machind, and 
help to mar the matches planned 
by Tarifeian mammas. 
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So I left the Fonda del Cid 
amidst many good wishes and af. 
fectionate leave - takings; Pepita 
and Ana promising to write me the 
dénouement of the love-affair, which, 
of course, they never did. 

I had been several months on 
‘the Rock,’ when the following let- 
ter reached me: 


* To Don Edouardo. 


*Mvy QUERIDO Amico,—Do not 
think we have sinned from ingrati- 
tude in appearing to neglect one 
for whom we entertain feelings of 
affection that no length of time will 
ever efface. But we have been so 
busy, and our enemies so hard upon 
us. Congratulate us, dear seior, 
for we are married, and at last 
forgiven by Doha Costanza; our 
parents’ confessors, being cousins, 
brought this about. Our home is 
to be at Archidona, not far from 
Granada ; to go about with a regi- 
ment would be greater expense 
than we could afford. We are such 
poor young people, according to 
the ideas of your rich country ; but 
ah, how happy we are going to be! 
You who travel over the world, 
leaving your own home, may some 
day come within reach of ours, 
which will be yours also. Ifthe 
day should ever arrive that you 
pass through our town, ask for us, 
Don Edouardo; and if we are 
dead, ask for our children; for 
your name will always be as wel- 
come as music, and as well known 
to our descendants as to ourselves. 
Farewell, kind friend ; believe in 
the love of your constant servants, 

* MANUELA AND FELIPE.’ 


I sent them copies of all the Ta- 
rifa pictures, including the various 
views of Don Ramon, in souvenir 
of the romance of their youth ; to- 
gether with the expression of good 
wishes, as sincere as any to which 
I have ever given utterance. 





MODERN VERSIONS OF THE CLASSICS. 
PROPERTIUS. 
THE POET'S SOURCE OF INSPIRATION. 


You ask why love-measures alone I can follow, 

Why varies my style from the martial and strong : 
Calliope breathes not these strains, or Apollo— 

My lady alone is the source of my song. 


My lady comes forth, in her purple resplendent, 
And nothing éu¢ purple henceforward I praise ; 

Above her fair forehead the love-locks lie pendent, 
And love-locks alone are the theme of my lays. 


In cadences soft move her musical fingers, 
I marvel the art those lithe digits display ; 

Above her drooped eyelid the slumber-cloud lingers— 
‘Give me such a sweet Sleeping Beauty ! I pray. 





Each tiniest act, each word whispered between us, 
Inspires me to write of its manifold charms ; 
And dost thou suggest to thy poet, Mzecenas, 
To change his love-sonnets for ballads of arms ? 


The tar tells of wrecks ; of his bulls prates the farmer ; 

The soldier counts wounds, and the shepherd his sheep : 
My life and my death are the love of my charmer ; 

O, were her affection for me but as deep! 


All wounds have their balm, save the awful condition 
Which love can inflict on the sensitive heart ; 
That scar is unseen, nor the deftest physician 
Can probe its deep source with his medical art. 


The leech is quite lost ; bed avails not the lover ; 

The climate’s no matter; the east wind he’ll brave ; 
He walks, and he talks—on a sudden ’tis over: 

The patient serenely drops into his grave. 


When such is my fate, and my patron Meecenas 
Shall pause just to moralise over my tomb, 

Remember the bond once existing between us, 
And offer a tear to my premature doom. 


Pull up the smart car that was built thee in Britain, 
And resting awhile on thy gold-dizened rein, 

This elegy brief on my mem’ry be written : 
‘Here lies the fond bard by a maid who was slain.’ 
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